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NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

I  HAVE  finished  another  year,”  said  God, 

“  In  grey,  green,  white,  and  brown ; 

I  have  strewn  the  leaf  upon  the  sod. 
Sealed  up  the  worm  within  the  clod. 

And  let  the  last  sun  down.” 

And  what’s  the  good  of  it  ?  ”  I  said, 

“  What  reasons  made  You  call 
From  formless  void  this  earth  I  tread, 
AVhen  nine-and-ninety  can  be  read 
Why  nought  should  be  at  all  ? 

“  Yea,  Sire  ;  why  shaped  You  us,  ‘  who  in 
This  tabernacle  groan  ’  ? — 

If  ever  a  joy  be  found  herein. 

Such  joy  no  man  had  wished  to  win 
If  he  had  never  known  !  ” 
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NEW  year’s  eve. 


Then  He :  “  My  labours  logicless 
You  may  explain ;  not  I  ; 

Sense-scaled  I  have  wrought,  without  a  guo^ 
That  I  evolved  a  Consciousness 
To  ask  for  reasons  why ! 

“  Strange,  that  ephemeral  creatures  who 
By  my  own  ordering  are. 

Should  see  the  shortness  of  mv  view. 

Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew, 

Or  made  provision  for  !  ” 

He  sank  to  raptness  as  of  yore. 

And  opening  New  Year’s  Day 
Wove  it  by  rote  as  theretofore, 

And  went  on  working  evermore 
In  His  unweeting  way. 


Thomas  Ha]  i 


PEESONAL  SUFFRAGE. 

A  R.vnoNAL  System  of  Representation  and  Election. 

My  earliest  memories  of  any  political  event  are  those  connected 
with  the  first  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  recollect  my  father— a 
genuine  Tory — shaking  his  head  over  it  as  a  sad  giving-way  to  the 
ignorant  clamour  of  the  mob,  and  as  being  likely  to  result  in  sonu' 
vague  but  terrible  disaster.  Then  followed  the  public  rejoicings 
when  the  Bill  was  passed,  which  in  our  town  of  Hertford,  as  1 
suppose  in  many  others,  took  the  form  of  a  imblic,  open-air  free 
dinner,  the  broad  Fore  Street  being  filled  with  rows  of  tables  at 
which  the  whole  of  the  workers  and  their  families  who  chose  to 
come  feasted  to  their  hearts’  content. 

But  this  was  a  mere  first  instalment  of  reform  and  did  little 
towards  effecting  a  real  representation  of  the  people.  It  disfran¬ 
chised  a  number  of  rotten  boroughs,  like  Old  Saruin  and  Corfc 
Castle,  and  gave  votes  to  some  of  the  better  classes  of  workmen 
in  the  towns,  as  being  ten-pound  householders;  but  the  counties 
still  retained  their  freeholder  qualification,  and  continued  to  be 
the  stronghold  of  Toryism  and  reaction. 

From  that  time  till  to-day,  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  successive  extensions  of  the  suffrage  have  been  made,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  resulted  in  a  much  better  or 
a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  certain 
that  the  complexity,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  absurdity  of  tlu* 
whole  system  have  never  been  greater,  while  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  involved  in  the  processes  of  registration  and  election  have 
been  largely  increased.  We  have  recently  passed  through  one  of 
the  annual  revisions  of  the  lists  of  voters  which  has  brought  out 
the  uncertainties  of  the  law^  to  an  extent  which  could  hardly  be 
credited.  Votes  have  been  held  to  depend  upon  the  possession  of 
a  latch-key,  on  the  right  to  keep  a  dog  or  a  parrot,  or  to  play 
the  piano  ;  and  while  in  some  districts  thousands  of  claimants  have 
been  disfranchised  on  account  of  technical  points  of  the  nature 
above  referred  to,  in  other  districts  large  numbers,  with  exactly 
similar  qualifications,  have  been  accorded  the  vote. 

People  are  now  becoming  disgusted  with  all  this  totally  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  wdth  the  endless  squabbles  of 
opposing  parties  in  the  registration  courts.  They  want  no  more 
tinkering  with  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  one  simple  and  uniform  qualification,  w'hich, 
once  obtained,  shall  require  no  revision,  but  shall  automatically 
continue  during  the  life  of  the  voter.  In  like  manner  they  require 
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PERSONAL  SUFFRAGE, 


that  the  mode  of  election  shall  be  thoroughly  reorganised  and 
simplified,  as  can  easily  be  done ;  while  everything  in  the  nature 
of  canvassing,  whether  personally,  by  agents,  or  by  letter  or 
circular,  shall  be  made  a  criminal  offence  with  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment.  This  alone  -will  give  security  to  the  dependent 
voter.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  advocating  an 
electoral  qualification  and  a  mode  of  election  which  shall  fulfil 
these  requirements  that  I  now  ask  ^he  attention  of  my  readers. 


The  Xew  Suffrage. 

Under  the  terms  universal  suffrage  or  manhood  suffrage  re¬ 
formers  have  long  claimed  that  every  adult  male  citizen  shall 
have  a  vote,  while  for  some  time  past  the  same  claim  has  been 
made  irrespective  of  sex.  In  most  of  our  self-governing  colonies 
manhood  suffrage  has  been  granted,  and  the  same  franchise 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the  constitutionally 
governed  European  countries,  at  least  for  the  election  of  the 
Lower  House.  In  New  Zealand  the  suffrage  has  for  some  years 
been  extended  to  women  with  excellent  results.  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  great  Reform  Bill  will  put 
men  and  women  on  an  equality  in  this  respect. 

But  although  public  opinion,  as  w'ell  as  reason  and  justice,  is 
opposed  to  any  disqualification  founded  upon  sex,  station,  pro¬ 
perty,  or  even  on  education,  there  remains  one  disqualification 
which  is  universally  admitted  and  acted  upon,  not  only  among 
civilised  people,  but  throughout  the  whole  human  race— tint 
of  age.  This  is  a  point  that  has  generally  been  taken  as  self- 
evident — that  a  child  must  not  vote,  and  as  in  all  civilised 
countries  persons  are  classed  by  the  law  as  “  infants,”  ”  minors,” 
or  ‘  ‘  under  age  ’  ’  till  they  are  twenty-one ,  that  age  has  acquired 
a  mysterious  glamour,  so  that  though  the  youth  of  twenty  is 
limited  in  various  ways,  such  as  incurring  debts,  entering  into 
contracts,  or  performing  public  duties,  presumably  because  his 
intellect  is  not  sufficiently  developed  or  his  experience  of  life 
sufficiently  extended  to  enable  him  to  act  rationally  in  such 
matters,  yet  the  moment  he  crosses  the  magic  line  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday  all  these  disabilities  drop  from  him,  and 
he  is  held  to  be  at  once  capable  of  protecting  his  own  property 
and  of  performing  all  the  usual  duties  of  manhood. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  very  irrational  conclusion  that 
because  a  person  is  legally  responsible  for  his  actions  at  this 
age  he  is  also  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  a  matter 
of  such  importance  and  difficulty  as  choosing  the  individuals 
best  fitted  to  form  the  legislature  of  a  powerful  and  highly 
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civilised  nation.  To  perform  such  a  duty  the  voter  should,  in 
the  absence  of  all  real  knowledge  of  the  actual  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country,  at  least  have  acquired  some  general 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  and  some  experience  of  life 
in  its  social,  municipal,  and  national  aspects.  But  with  most 
men  and  women  of  this  age,  and  usually  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  such  knowledge  or  experience  has  not 
^  been  acquired.  The  great  majority  have  barely  completed  their 
■  intellectual  or  technical  education,  or  that  manual  training  which 

•  gives  them  the  power  of  earning  the  full  wage  in  their  respective 
callings.  Many  are  wholly  occupied  in  maintaining  the  struggle 
for  life ;  others  devote  their  leisure  to  various  forms  of  sport ; 
while  even  those  who  are  of  a  more  reflective  nature,  and  take 

^  every  opportunity  afforded  them  for  reading  or  for  the  pursuit 

!:  of  some  branch  of  science,  are  not  thereby  fitted  to  form  an 

h  independent  judgment  on  the  various  difficult  and  controversial 
questions  w’hich  divide  political  parties.  Nothing  can  give  this 
but  experience,  slowly  and  painfully  gained  through  observation 
of,  and  contact  with,  his  fellow-men  in  the  varied  relations  of 

•  life— in  the  capacity  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  wage-earner  or  wage- 

I  payer,  as  juryman  or  witness,  parish-councillor,  guardian,  or 

;  any  other  capacity  that  brings  him  into  active  relations  with 

i  his  fellows  and  enables  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their 
I  intellectual  capacity  or  moral  character.  It  may  be  safely  stated 
[  that  every  five  years  of  added  experience  of  this  kind  renders 

a  man  better  fitted  than  before  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  the 

k  legislative  body,  into  whose  hands  are  committed  the  great 
issues  of  w’ar  or  peace,  of  misery  or  well-being,  of  oppression 
or  of  justice,  for  the  whole  nation.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  errors  to  entrust  this  important 
duty  to  the  crude  intelligence,  the  scanty  experience,  and  the 
usually  prejudiced  judgment  of  that  portion  of  the  citizens  who 

•  have  only  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  legal  disability  and 

I  educational  pupilage.  The  various  considerations  here  set  forth 

lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
judgment  of  the  nation  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  those 
^  only  should  vote  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty  years. 

This,  of  course,  is  so  great  a  departure  from  wTiat  has  hitherto 
j  been  the  rule  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted,  but  it 

seems  to  me  that  it  expresses  something  like  the  ideal  to  be 

!  aimed  at, 

I  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  where  the  importance  of  age 
I  in  giving  more  extended  experience  and  more  mature  judgment 
I  has  been  given  some  effect  in  practice,  it  has  been  applied  to 
t  the  chosen  rather  than  to  the  choosers.  I  believe  there  are 
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only  three  countries  where  voters  must  be  over  twenty-five  years  f 
old — the  Netherlands,  Norw’ay,  and  Japan  ;  while  there  are  many  I 
which  have  an  age-limit  for  members  of  the  legislature.  In  | 
France,  Mexico,  and  Sweden  they  must  be  over  twenty-five  years  L 
of  age;  in  Bavaria,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Servia  they  must  have  f 
passed  their  thirtieth  year ;  while  in  Italy  and  Portugal  the  [ 
members  of  the  Upper  House  must  be  over  forty.  L 

But  although  at  first  sight  it  appears  reasonable  to  apply  the 
age-qualification  to  legislators  rather  than  to  voters,  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  wdll  convince  us  that  it  is  really  much  more  important  t 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  two  cases  are  entirely  different,  t 
The  voters  are  not  a  selected  body  chosen  for  their  special  abilities 
or  superior  education,  but  comprise  the  wdiole  population  above 
a  certain  age.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  wdth  Carlyle  that 
they  are  “  mostly  fools,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  cannot  be  termed  intellectual  or  well  educated. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  to  secure,  by  means  of  the  age- 
test,  the  best  material  available  without  any  class  bias  or  pro¬ 
perty  qualification.  Even  the  educational  test  is  of  little  value, 
since  it  is  not  the  least  educat('d  that  are  the  most  deficient  in 
judgment  or  in  common  sense.  The  representatives,  on  the 
oth(‘r  hand,  arc  necessarily  a  selected  body,  and  in  Britain  at 
all  events  they  are  steadily  becoming  more  carefully  selected. 
We  have  only  to  educate  the  votcis  more  thoroughly  to  make 
them  both  able  and  willing  to  choose  men  of  considerable  emin¬ 
ence  in  various  ways.  But  ability,  judgment,  and  moral  char¬ 
acter  have  no  age-limit.  They  are  often  manifested  in  a  high 
degree  in  very  young  men,  as  shown  in  such  cases  as  Pitt  and 
Fox,  in  Gladstone,  and  in  several  members  of  the  present 
Parliament.  The  sooner  such  men  enter  Parliament  the  better 
for  the  nation,  as  nowhere  else  can  they  so  rapidly  acquire  the 
special  kind  of  knowledge  that  wall  enable  them  to  exercise  their 
powers  t«  the  utmost  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Although 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  moderate  age-qualification  such  as 
has  been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  Parliaments,  yet 
it  cannot  be  considered  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  as  when 
ajiplied  to  voters,  in  whose  case  no  other  useful  form  of  selection 
is  either  practicable  or  advisable. 

Practic.vl  Advantages  of  a  High  Age-qu.\lification. 

Under  any  form  of  adult  suffrage  including  men  and  women 
on  equal  terms,  the  numbers  to  be  registered  and  identified 
would  be  very  great,  and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  an  election,  if 
carried  out  in  the  usual  way,  would  be  enormous.  The  diffi- 
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culties  would  chiefly  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  population  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  manhood  consists  largely  of  unmarried  men 
and  women,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  live  in  lodgings, 
while  their  places  of  employment  and  of  residence  are  frequently 
changed.  The  census  reports  show  us  that  the  number  of  persons 
at  and  above  thirty-eight  years  of  age  is  only  half  of  that  at  and 
above  twenty -one.  If  we  take  thirty-one  years  instead  of  thirty- 
eight,  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  that  at  twenty-one.  I  should 
myself  consider  thirty-eight  as  the  better  voting  age  if  we  wish  to 
get  the  best  results — that  is,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  matured 
opinion  and  judgment  of  the  nation.  But  as  such  a  proposal 
would  be  too  great  a  step  in  advance  of  immemorial  custom,  I 
suggest  thirty-one  as  the  lowest  age  for  voters  at  Parliamentary 
elections. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  and  simplest 
mode  of  registration  and  election,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  this 
age-qualification  should  be  the  one  and  only  test  of  the  right 
to  vote.  We  have  surely  had  enough  of  fancy  franchises  de¬ 
pendent  on  property  and  terms  of  residence  and  latch-key  quali¬ 
fications,  and  we  now  demand  simplicity  and  continuity.  A  man 
or  woman  once  on  the  register  should  be  there  for  life.  The 
receipt  of  parish  or  Poor  Law  relief,  for  example,  should  be  no 
disqualification,  whether  the  “pauper”  lives  in  or  out  of  the 
house.  Pauperism  is  largely — I  believe  w'holly — due  to  our  bad 
social  system,  and  our  duty  is  to  abolish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  be  wholly  or  partially  sup¬ 
ported  on  public  or  private  charity  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  right  or  the  capacity  to  vote  for  those  who  make 
the  laws  which  are  partly  responsible  for  his  condition.  A  Civil 
List  or  other  pensioner  of  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year  is  really 
just  as  much  a  pauper  as  the  man  or  wmman  who  receives  seven 
shillings  a  week  without  working  for  it.  Neither  should  the 
fact  of  having  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  be  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Many  such  are  innocent,  as  has  been  lately  demonstrated 
in  several  cases  and  suspected  in  mariy  more ;  but  apart  from 
this  every  one  knows  that  for  each  man  in  prison  there  are 
probably  many  out  of  it  w'ho  are  morally  and  intellectually  no 
better  than  he  is.  Crime  is  largely  a  matter  of  vile  conditions 
of  life  from  infancy  upwards.  It  is  for  us  to  improve  those 
conditions,  and  thus  to  diminish  and  ultimately  to  abolish  de¬ 
liberate  crime.  The  only  disability  to  vote  among  persons  of 
the  full  age  w’ould  be  insanity  and  perhaps  actual  penal  con¬ 
finement  at  the  time  of  the  election. 
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Eegistration  and  Mode  of  Election. 

With  such  a  simple  qualification  as  here  suggested,  our  whole 
machinery  of  registration,  with  its  revising  barristers,  its  courts, 
and  its  battles  of  opposing  parties  each  striving  to  disfranchise 
its  rivals,  would  be  abolished,  and  a  simple  and  almost  automatic 
system  could  be  introduced.  This  would  work  somewhat  as 
follow’^s.  In  every  parish  the  Rate-collector  or  Clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council  would  prepare  a  register  of  every  inhabitant 
above  the  prescribed  limit  of  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  w'as  above  or 
below  the  limit ;  only  when  the  individual  claiming  the  right 
to  vote  was  apparently  under  age  would  some  proof  be  required. 
In  these  cases  a  form  of  certificate  would  be  produced  by  the 
registrar  to  be  signed  by  a  parent  or  any  near  relative  who  had 
known  the  claimant  from  childhood  and  could  certify  that  he 
was  of  the  full  age  required.  Where  no  such  evidence  was 
available,  a  certificate  of  birth  w’ould  have  to  he  obtained.  When 
a  person  was  once  registered,  he  would  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  life,  and  if  he  continued  to  live  in  the  same  parish  or  borough 
he  would  have  no  further  trouble.  But  if  he  changed  his  resid¬ 
ence,  removing  to  some  other  district,  the  registrar  would,  on 
application,  give  him  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  his  book, 
stating  that  the  name  had  been  struck  out  of  the  register  on 
account  of  removal,  and  only  on  the  presentation  of  such  a 
certificate  wmuld  the  applicant’s  name  be  entered  in  the  register 
of  his  new  place  of  residence.  By  this  simple  arrangement  no 
one  could  remain  on  two  registers  and  be  able  to  give  two  votes, 
nor  could  any  name  be  left  on  a  register  after  a  person  had 
removed  and  died  elsewhere,  so  that  he  might  be  personated 
and  his  vote  be  illegally  given.  These  registers  w’ould  be  kept 
up  year  by  year  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  new  applicants 
as  they  attained  the  prescribed  age,  and  the  erasure  of  those 
that  died,  or  had  left  the  place  for  .a  year  without  application 
for  a  certificate  of  removal. 

With  a  qualification  so  simple  as  that  here  proposed  and 
with  so  large  a  body  of  voters,  comprising  the  whole  population 
above  the  age-limit,  the  present  costly  and  inconvenient  system 
of  carrying  out  an  election  might  be  abolished.  We  should  need 
no  more  iiolling  places  and  polling  clerks,  no  crow’ds  of  vehicles 
to  bring  distant  voters  to  the  poll,  and  should  thus  avoid  the 
unseemly  and  demoralising  excitement  that  still  accompanies 
our  Parliamentary  elections.  Tn  place  of  this  the  whole  business 
might  be  quietly  and  effectively  performed  by  the  returning 
officer  for  each  electoral  district  with  the  help  of  a  few"  clerks. 
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Some  time  before  the  election  all  the  local  registry  books  would 
be  sent  him,  and  from  them  he  would  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  voters.  From  a  central  Government  office  he  would  receive 
this  number  of  voting  papers  with  the  requisite  number  of 
envelopes,  the  papers  Being  numbered  consecutively,  with  a 
letter  or  combination  of  letters  indicating  the  district.  These 
voting  papers  would  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  return¬ 
ing  officer  printed  or  stamped  on  the  back,  and  would  be  so 
folded  and  gummed  as  to  be  suitable  for  postage.  On  receipt 
of  these  the  clerks  “Would  direct  the  envelopes  to  each  voter, 
while  others  would  stamp  each  voting  paper  with  the  name  of 
the  parish,  borough,  Arc.,  in  which  each  voter  resided,  together 
with  his  number  in  the  local  register.  This  would  enable  every 
voting  paper  to  be  identified  in  case  of  error  or  dispute  of  any 
kind.  The  voter  would  then  only  have  to  fill  up  his  voting 
paper  in  the  prescribed  manner,  close  it  up.  and  drop  it  in 
the  nearest  post-office.  The  returning  officer  would  count  them 
and  declare  the  result  in  the  usual  way. 

Of  course  there  are  other  reforms  of  our  representative  system 
which  are  ripe  for  legislative  action,  the  most  important  being, 
undoubtedly,  the  representation  of  minorities.  This,  however,, 
has  been  already  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  wdll  no 
doubt  receive  great  attention  in  the  present  Parliament.  But 
whether  the  system  of  proportional  representation  or  that  of 
a  second  ballot  be  adopted,  the  method  of  registration  and  voting 
here  advocated  will  enable  them  to  be  carried  out  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  trouble  and  expense  to  all  concerned. 

My  claim  is  that  the  reform  here  proposed  is  a  fundamental 
one.  It  is  absolutely  fair  to  every  party  and  class  and  to  both 
sexes.  It  improves  the  quality  of  the  voting  body  by  simple  age- 
selection.  And,  lastly,  it  abolishes  all  the  excitement,  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  rowdyism  of  elections  as  now  carried  on,  and  thus 
obviates  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  shorter  Parliaments  and 
to  second  ballots.  I  therefore  venture  to  think  that  it  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  really  desirous  of  reforming 
our  existing  system  of  Parliamentary  elections  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  civilised  community. 

Alfred  R.  W.\llace. 
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“  England  is  a  second  Holland,”  writes  one  of  the  greatest  I 
German  economists  ;  ‘  ‘  she  fears  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  will  t 
overtake  her.  That  is  a  sequel  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
would  postpone  but  cannot  avert.”  This  opinion  has  long  been  a 
commonplace  of  Continental  thought.  Free  Traders  of  various 
politics,  Protectionists  of  different  schools,  are  at  one  upon  it.  ‘‘  It 
has  been  popularised  in  a  thousand  forms  during  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  and  is  accepted  by  Germans  as  an  article  of  faith.  And  it  is 
a  view  temperately  held  by  reasoning  men.  Though  gladly  em-  ; 

braced  by  Chauvinists,  it  is  not  founded  upon  antipathy.  It  was  | 

based  upon  analogy,  and  has  been  strengthened  by  observation.  ' 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  passing  of  the  sea-empires  which  pre¬ 
ceded  us,  we  arc  most  wont  to  moralise  upon  the  fall  of  Tyre,  of 
Carthage,  or  of  Venice.  In  all  minds  is  Ruskin’s  magnificent 
admonition,  uttered  in  a  passage  glowing  and  sombre  and  as  ‘‘sad 
with  promise  of  a  different  sun,”  as  the  picture  of  the  Fighting 
Temeraire.  YY't  for  us  the  history  of  these  extinct  Republics 
has  but  doubtful  lessons  or  none.  They  are  general  warnings 
as  are  all  gravestones  to  all  flesh,  even  when  the  brief  data  and 
the  epitaphs  do  not  give  much  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  older  cities  of  the  sea  afford  metaphors  rather  than  prece¬ 
dents.  Far  otherwise  with  the  case  of  Holland.  There  we  have 
a  recent  and  a  close  analogy.  We  have  the  instance  of  the  only 
other  maritime  supremacy  which  was  as  world-wide  and  as  over¬ 
whelming  as  ours,  tt  was  the  sea-iK)wer  which  w’e  overthrew  in 
order  that  our  own  might  be  established. 

Dutch  greatness  was  created  by  the  first  outbreak  of  the  modern 
spirit  working  miracles  against  tradition.  It  was  extinguished 
by  the  modern  counter-forces  which  itself  called  into  play,  and 
which  are  still  active  in  a  changed  direction.  From  the  epoch 
of  that  rivalry  the  characteristic  civilisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  derives  its  chief  impetus  and  not  a  few  of  its  weaknesses. 
Holland,  wdth  a  vicious  element  of  self-deception  entering  into 
her  practice  almost  from  the  first,  rose  by  the  inspiration  and  fell 
by  the  abuse  of  the  name  and  the  ideal  of  freedom.  She  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  religious  liberty,  a  free  Press,  free  speech, 
middle-class  government,  and  laissez  faire.  With  a  trade  as 
universal  as  ours  she  adhered  to  a  system  of  free  imports  no  less 

(1)  A  phrase  applied  to  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  piles 
were  rotting  timber. 
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isolated  until  she  became  equally  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
her  millionaires  and  the  number  of  her  unemployed,  for  the 
increase  of  her  wealth  and  the  loss  of  her  industries.  After  break¬ 
ing  the  ix)wer  of  Spain,  she  swept  us  out  of  the  Indian  Seas, 
preceded  us  in  South  Africa,  founded  New  York,  and  maintained 
special  relations  with  Japan.  With  an  empire  as  extensive  as 
our  own  to  hold  or  lose ,  though  it  was  never  so  strongly  colonised 
and  occupied  as  ours,  she  had  an  inveterate  tendency  to  balance 
her  Budget  at  the  expense  of  her  fleet  and  of  her  voluntary  and 
utterly  insufficient  army.  Liberal  ix)liticians  defended  that  system 
by  the  best  phrases.  They  proved  upon  paper  that  Holland  with 
her  seas,  her  shallows,  her  wide  rivers,  and  her  dykes,  was  as 
good  as  an  island ;  so  that  invasion  was  practically  impossible  ;  and 
they  maintained  that  theory  until  the  land  was  over-run.  Then 
the  Eepublic  was  saved — but  that  is  not  the  word,  it  was  salvaged 
rather — by  the  instinctive  Toryism  always  shown  in  crises  by  the 
unreasoning  mob.  The  tenacity  of  faction  almost  over[)owered 
the  very  conception  of  the  State.  Founded  in  eighty  years  of  war, 
the  power  of  Holland,  by  a  natural  but  fatal  reaction,  was  almost 
paralysed  by  peace  maxims  for  the  remainder  of  its  existence, 
and  no  misfortunes  following  upon  being  caught  unprepared  could 
make  the  Dutch  administration  realise  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
preparing  for  any  subsequent  emergency.  The  Government  was 
always  devoid  in  peace  of  a  central  will,  it  became  more  and  more 
incapable  of  decision — the  situation  in  that  respect  is  described 
with  grim  humour  in  the  first  volumes  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick — 
and  the  Dutch  were  practically  compelled  by  their  parliamentary 
Constitution  to  think  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  their  enemies.  A 
short  age  of  wonderful  monopoly  was  followed  by  a  long  age  of 
merciless  and  cumulative  competition ,  and  the  inside  truth  of  the 
facts  was  concealed  by  an  illusion  of  national  prosperity  until  decay 
had  become  irreparable.  The  Dutch  who  held  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  and  the  keys  of  its  riches  in  their  hour  of  glory  are  still 
prosperous  individuals,  but  they  are  a  third-class  nation,  and  will 
be  a  lost  nation  unless  foreign  force  defends  them. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  many  things  in  this  surprising  parallel 
deserve  the  earnest  study  of  Englishmen.  This  statement  of  the 
case  will  be  at  once  denounced  by  many  who  have  made  no 
special  examination  of  the  subject,  as  rhetoric  rouged  to  the  eyes. 
It  is  not  so.  The  resemblances  here  drawn  are  not  artificially 
heightened.  They  merely  present  a  real  correspondence  of  facts 
with  the  sharpness  inseparable  from  condensed  statements.  The 
object  of  Plutarchian  and  other  parallels  is  to  disengage  instruc¬ 
tion  from  events  by  ignoring  minor  qualifications,  and  bringing 
out  the  significance  of  repetitions  and  contrasts.  Othcrwi.se, 
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history  could  never  present  a  clear  picture,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  would  be  no  addition  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Not  even  the  making  of  America  and  the  career  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  offer  such  valuable  lessons  to  this  country  as  the  story 
of  John  de  Witt,  and  the  unmaking  of  Holland.  For  the  British 
Empire  at  the  present  day  there  is  more  instruction — naval,  mili¬ 
tary,  financial,  constitutional,  economic — in  that  subject  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  histoiy  put  together. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  subject  which  is  much  disputed  and  very 
difficult  to  study.  The  work  was  prejudiced  amongst  ourselves 
until  recently  by  the  vehement  orthodoxy  of  a  reigning  school,  too 
fixed  in  its  assumptions  to  be  tolerant  of  heretical  research. 
Friedrich  List,  in  the  brilliant  little  essay  incorporated  in  his 
masterpiece,^  went  after  his  trenchant  fashion  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  Free  Traders  have  usually  attempted  to  ignore  th(> 
economic  causes  of  the  decay  of  Holland.  Protectionists  have 
ignored  the  political  causes.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  separate  these  factors,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  and  it  is  not  easier  to  say  which  were 
the  more  important.  Again,  all  the  statistics  bearing  u}X)n  the 
question  are  very  seriously  defective.  The  figures  available  have 
been  very  loosely  used.  We  are  sometimes  confronted  by  tables 
which  seem  to  present  startling  proofs  of  progress  in  one  direction 
or  decay  in  another.  When  we  go  deeper  into  the  matter  we 
discover  some  fact  which  vitiates  the  whole  comparison — a  5’ear 
of  peace,  iierhaps,  being  contrasted  with  some  earlier  or  later  year 
of  w’ar  in  a  fashion  that  is  almost  useless  to  the  honest  investi¬ 
gator.  A  thorough  study  of  the  English  Navigation  Laws  never 
has  been  written,  and  the  treatment  of  that  vital  subject  is  the 
least  satisfactory  feature  of  Dr.  Cunningham’s  great  achievement, 
The  Growth  of  English  Commerce  and  Industry.  Down  to  very 
recently  in  the  English  Universities — and  the  practice  may  be 
unaltered  still  for  aught  the  present  writer  knows — a  knowledge 
of  the  dignified  and  superficial  volumes  of  Davies,  and  of  the  more 
energetic  but  not  much  more  profound  pages  of  Thorold  Eogers, 
was  supposed  to  constitute  a  man  a  sufficient  authority  upon  the 
later  phases  of  Dutch  history.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  German 
scholar,  Laspeyres,  after  searching  studies  at  the  Hague  and  at 
-\msterdam,  wrote  a  masterly  monograph  which  threw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  Dutch  decadence.  Dr.  Pringsheim  followed  uj>  the 
line  of  investigation  in  a  brief  but  indispensable  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  in  1890.  Neither  of  these  works  has  been  translated,  and 

(!)  Das  Xationale  Syste^i  der  Politischen  Oekonomie.  Von  Friedrich  List. 
Siebente  Auflage,  Stuttgart,  1883.  (Part  II.,  p.  40.)  A  pamphlet  like  the 
Wtalth  of  Nations  itself,  and  hardly  a  less  memorable  one. 
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until  now  materials  for  a  serious  investigation  of  the  question 
have  simply  not  existed  in  our  own  language.  The  classic  book 
upon  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  has  yet  to  be 
written,  and  owing  to  the  formidable  intricacies  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  squalid  dullness  of  a  large  part  of  it,  may  long  remain 
unwritten  ;  but  it  would  be  a  priceless  possession  when  adequately 
done.  In  the  meantime,  the  gap  is  tirmly  bridged,  if  not  filled,  by 
the  volume  wdiich  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  weeks  from  the 
well-known  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Ellis-Barker — The  Rise  and  Decline  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  bears  upon  every  page  the  mark  of  a  disciple 
of  Friedrich  List.  It  is  an  encyclopaedic  pamphlet  rather  than  a 
work  of  science  or  an  artistic  masterpiece.  But  as  it  stands  there 
is  nothing  in  any  language  like  it,  and  when  all  is  said,  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  striking  additions  recently  made  to  the  political 
library. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  indicate  its  character  before  bringing  out 
the  main  aspects  of  the  theme.  Mr.  Ellis-Barker’s  volume  is, 
ii  a  word,  an  admirable  revival  of  the  lost  art  of  compilation, 
is  a  collection  of  details,  it  is  done  with  astonishing  efficiency. 

It  takes  no  new'  views,  but  it  presents  many  familiar  ones  with 
a  compact  vigour  that  gives  them  a  new  value.  It  embodies  no 
new  facts,  but  it  assembles  a  mass  of  facts  not  previously  brought 
together  between  one  pair  of  covers.  It  makes  no  pretence  to 
documentary  research,  but  it  grapples  whole  libraries  with  the 
industry  of  Magliabecchi.  It  is  crammed  wdth  data  and  crowded 
with  quotation.  The  author  has  plenty  of  phrase-making  power 
of  his  own,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  tell  whether  he 
is  working  his  own  mint  or  borrowing  his  money.  He  repeats 
sometimes,  and  exaggerates  often  :  is  a  better  advocate  than 
analyst.  He  presses  theory  too  far  even  for  one  like  the  jiresent 
writer,  who  entirely  sympathises  with  most  of  his  economic,  and 
a  good  deal  of  his  political,  opinions.  His  attacks  upon  demo¬ 
cracy  at  large  and  iqxin  Parliamentary  institutions  in  general  are 
demonstrably  illogical  and  unsound,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
unwary  readers  in  this  country,  where  the  Imperial  cause  must 
ivst  upon  democracy  or  nothing.  Upon  this  point  his  facts, 
happily,  are  a  continuous  refutation  of  his  inferences.  But  even 
in  the  act  of  spinning  a  sophistical  theory  he  is  always  sto})ping 
to  coin  good  sentences.  The  principal  fault  of  his  book  is  that 
he  makes  much  less  use  of  Laspeyres  and  Pringsheim  than  he 
might.  Notwithstanding  these  errors  and  omissions  the  work 
is  a  mine.  Mr.  Ellis-Barker  gives  his  references  throughout, 
and  not  the  least  merit  of  his  pages  is  that  he  supplies  an 
exhaustive  index  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

After  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Holland  occupied  a  position 
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of  advantage  hardly  equalled  even  by  that  of  England  after 
Waterloo.  Upon  one  side  the  German  Empire  had  been  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  the  maritime  competition 
of  the  once  mighty  Hansa  was  extinct.  Upon  the  other  side 
France  was  crippled  by  the  Fronde.  Across  the  North  Sea,  this 
country  was  emerging  from  a  long  revolutionary  struggle,  dis¬ 
astrous  to  trade  and  shipping.  For  the  time,  British  influence 
was  eliminated  in  international  affairs.  The  Baltic  Powers  were 
locked  in  their  own  quarrels.  Spanish  supremacy  had  been 
shattered  for  ever  to  the  South,  but  Portugal,  destined  soon  to 
play  a  role  again  and  no  negligible  one,  was  still  in  the  grip 
of  the  dead  hand.  The  ruin  of  Antwerp  had  made  Amsterdam  the 
i‘m{X)rium  of  the  world.  That  capital  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  w’as  what  London  is  now.  The  Dutch  held 
four-fifths  of  the  world’s  shipping — that  is  to  say,  a  far  larger 
proportion  than  we  have  to-day.  Settled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  where  New’  York  is  now,  they  divided  New  England 
from  Virginia,  and  held  the  key  of  the  North  American  continent. 
They  had  overrun  Brazil  with  a  rapidity  as  dazzling  as  the 
conquests  of  Cortez.  The  Guinea  coast  was  in  their  hands. 
The  Indian  Ocean  wdth  the  Asiatic  Seas  beyond  was  their  ex¬ 
clusive  preserve.  The  Spice  Islands  were  their  monopoly.  They 
engrossed  the  grain  trade  and  the  timber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  coasts.  From  all  nations  around  and 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  raw  material  was  imported  to  be 
worked  up  in  the  Dutch  factories.  In  the  long  war  they  had 
made  captures  of  treasure  equivalent  to  a  cash-indemnity.  More. 
The  whole  economic  organisation  of  Spain,  if  such  a  term 
can  be  applied,  had  become  a  perverted  system  of  tribute  to 
the  Dutch.  With  the  ruin  of  Spanish  agriculture  by  taxation, 
depopulation,  and  absenteeism,  that  country  depended  mainly 
upon  the  Dutch  for  corn,  fish,  and  manufactures,  and  had  little 
in  the  shape  of  goods  to  export  in  return ;  the  heavy  balance  of 
trade  was  necessarily  settled  in  cash ;  and  the  country  became 
a  sieve  through  which  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  American 
mines  poured  steadily  into  Dutch  coffers. 

“  There  is  no  timber  in  Holland,”  wrote  a  British  observer, 
”  and  yet  the  Dutch  have  the  staple  thereof  ;  no  corn  grows  there, 
yet  they  have  the  staple  thereof ;  there  are  no  vineyards  nor  salt 
in  Holland,  yet  they  have  the  staple  thereof ;  no  wool  there,  and 
yet  they  have  the  staple  of  manufactures ;  the  main  shoals  and 
massy  bulk  of  herrings  from  whence  their  industry  and  traffic 
raises  to  them  so  many  millions  yearly  proceed  out  of  our 
English  seas,  but  yet  the  great  fisheries,  to  the  shame  and  wonder¬ 
ful  dishonour  of  England,  are  in  the  Low  Countries,  wherewith 
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not  only  their  occasions  at  home  are  plentifully  supplied,  but 
all  Christendom  besides  abundantly  stored,  it  being  computed 
that  they  send  forth  yearly  into  other  countries  about  100,000  last, 
which  we  may  account  to  be  200,000  tons.”  Amsterdam,  indeed, 
was  said  to  be  built  upon  herring-bones — that  is,  as  the  indignant 
imagination  of  our  island  conceived  at  the  time,  upon  the  bones 
of  British  herrings. 

The  Dutch,  in  short,  were  the  shipbuilders,  the  carriers,  the 
purveyors  of  the  world  ;  their  country  was  the  bank  and  the  ware¬ 
house  as  well  as  the  workshop  of  the  world.  It  was  the  asylum 
for  refugees,  the  centre  of  learning,  the  home  of  Eeinbrandt  and 
Spinoza,  the  adopted  country  of  Descartes;  the  hot-bed  of 
ideas,  the  stronghold  of  freedom,  and  the  cockpit  of  faction. 
To  complete  the  picture,  let  us  add  that  although  Holland 
was  the  least  favoured  angle  of  Europe  in  its  soil,  it  was  the 
most  favoured  in  its  situation.  Compounded  out  of  morass  and 
sand  to  an  inhabitable  consistency  by  the  stubborn  struggles  of 
a  tough  race  slowly  repeating  that  second  miracle  of  creation 
which  divided  land  from  water,  Holland,  nevertheless,  was 
channelled  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine,  and  commanded  the 
hinterland  traversed  by  a  continuous  network  of  navigable  com¬ 
munications  up  to  Basle.  Hence  the  Dutch  rivers  and  canals 
were  the  quickest,  safest,  and  cheapest  system  of  inland  trans¬ 
port  possessed  by  any  country  until  the  era  of  railways  com¬ 
menced,  and  behind  that  system  the  mother-stream  and  its 
tributaries  stretched  and  ramified  into  the  heart  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  affording  facilities  for  distribution  relatively  even  more 
important  than  now,  when  the  Ehine  still  carries  a  larger  volume 
,  of  traffic  than  any  one  line  of  railway  in  the  world.  This  was 
the  picture  for  men  to  marvel  at  in  1650,  when  the  Dutch  were 
,  ;  at  the  height  of  their  fortunes. 

j  We  can  now  see  that  the  very  principle  of  the  Dutch  Con- 

[  I  stitution  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  political  death.  Spain 

5  i  had  perished  by  exaggerating  the  Catholic  ideas  of  unity  and 

j  '  centralisation.  The  Dutch,  by  the  very  circumstances  and 

success  of  their  struggle,  were  led  into  an  almost  equally  fatal 
^  exaggeration  of  the  Protestant  ideas — individual  freedom  and 
^  i  local  rights.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  caused  as 
t  much  by  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  crush  the  autonomy  of 
J  ,  its  powerful  cities  as  by  the  religious  motive.  When  William 

3  ,  the  Silent  fell,  the  mainspring  of  the  national  mechanism  was 

0  i  broken.  The  seven  provinces,  nominally  called  the  United  Pro- 

r  vinces,  were  as  loosely  bound  to  each  other  as  they  could  have 
ken  short  of  actual  separation.  The  Netherlands,  it  is  hardly 
h  TOO  much  to  say,  were  not  an  organic  State,  but  a  congeries  of 
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close  corporations.  The  central  administration  was  weakened 
in  every  way,  and  deprived  of  all  strong  executive  initiative  in 
time  of  peace.  Even  in  war  it  was  very  little  capable  of  prompti- 
tude  or  secrecy.  The  obstructive  power  of  the  local  authorities 
amounted  to  a  Polish  veto.  Yet  with  this  paralysis  of  the 
national  Government  contrasted  the  strange  fact  that  city 
magistracy  was  despotic  and  absolute ,  so  that ,  in  the  words  of 
an  English  ambassador,  the  very  Sultan  could  not  rule  with 
less  Control.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Utrecht 
Union  formed  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  against  Spain  was, 
as  all  men  can  now  see,  the  carefulness  of  the  provision  made 
for  annihilating  executive  efficiency.  Under  this  constitution— 
once  the  first  great  struggle  for  life  was  well  over,  and  the  saving 
pressure  of  immediate  necessity  was  relaxed — it  was  impossible 
for  the  Republic  to  prepare  adequately  for  war,  or  to  pursue  a 
strong  Continental  policy.  Even  in  the  vital  matter  of  sea- 
power,  “the  naval  organisation  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was 
directed  by  five  distinct  admiralty  boards,  each  exercising  separate 
control,  preparing  its  own  ships,  appointing  its  own  officers." 
It  is  clear  that  even  in  1650  the  pyramid  rested  upon  its  apex. 
Holland,  we  now  perceive,  could  have  maintained  her  overseas 
Empire  and  her  commercial  and  naval  supremacy  only  by  using 
these  latter  advantages  to  secure  upon  land  a  really  organic 
political  supremacy.  Her  whole  efforts  ought  to  have  been 
directed,  as  were  the  efforts  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  at  that 
time  and  later,  towards  securing  an  enlarged  territorial  basis 
with  stronger  frontiers ;  a  more  numerous  population  trained 
to  a  man  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  so  that  the  danger 
and  expense  on  land  might  be  minimised,  and  the  fleet  be  more 
efficiently  sustained ;  and  a  fuller  internal  command  of  raw 
material  and  food  supplies.  But  the  weakness  of  the  executive 
and  the  dissensions  of  the  provinces  and  cities  under  a  system 
not  simply  of  Home  Rule  all  round,  but  Home  Rule  all  over, 
imposed,  until  our  William  III.  reached  power  too  late,  a  nega¬ 
tive  policy  upon  the  nation,  and  prevented  all  plans  of  territorial 
expansion,  military  reorganisation,  and  unflinching  naval  develop¬ 
ment.  Had  stern  and  far-reaching  national  work  of  this  kind 
been  undertaken  in  a  land  then  the  most  comfortable  on  earth, 
life  would  have  been  harder  in  Holland.  It  would  also  have 
been  nobler ;  and  a  Dutch  Empire  might  have  been  what  the 
German  Empire  may  be  still  if  we  are  unwise. 

Thus  in  1650  Holland  still  stood  at  the  head  of  the  world. 
Within  a  single  generation  she  was  under  the  feet  of  rivals. 
Dutch  power  fell  like  Mulciber,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  gol^ 
The  story  of  that  disaster,  regarded  as  a  political  catastrophe,  - 
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so  well  known  that  it  needs  but  brief  recapitulation  here.  Short¬ 
sighted  |x'rsons  in  the  Netherlands  welcomed  Cromwell’s  fatal 
tiffure  clanking  into  the  foreground  of  European  history.  Little 
lid  they  realise  that  this  was  a  greater  than  Alva.  Drugged  with 
phrases  about  peace  and  disarmament  and  the  odious  tyranny  of 
competent  rule,  the  half-organised  or  disorganised  Dutch  Republic 
was  confronted  by  an  awakened  England,  possessing  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time  a  national  military  jx)wer  and  controlled  by  a 
centralised  executive  and  a  dominating  personality.  That  Eng¬ 
land  had  brought  a  King  to  the  block  and  was  ready  to  fight  for 
its  life  at  need  against  the  banded  forces  of  all  monarchies.  The 
Commonwealth  naturally  sought,  in  the  first  place,  not  merely  an 
alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Republic,  but  a  federation  of  the 
two  countries  closer  than  that  which  temporarily  united  them 
under  William  III.  The  plan  was  crude.  The  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  hesitated,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to  play  fast  and  loose 
according  as  events  might  turn.  The  mob,  set  on  by  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  in&ulted  the  British  envoys  at  the  Hague. 

The  situation  was  simple — simpler  than  is  usually  stated  by 
historians.  Sea  security  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  England, 
and  if  we  could  not  obtain  it  by  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  we  must 
achieve  it  by  our  own  power.  We  did.  Oliver  St.  John,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  who  had  returned  embittered  from  the  Hague, 
carried  the  Navigation  Act  through  Parliament  and  struck  the 
first  blow  at  Dutch  commercial  supremacy.  We  shall  ignore  for 
the  moment  the  economic  aspects  of  this  measure.  Its  political 
consequences  were  epoch-making.  The  Dutch  protested.  The 
English  were  inflexible.  The  two  countries  drifted  to  war.  “  The 
English  were  about  to  attack  a  mountain  of  gold,”  said  the  Dutch 
j  ambassador  in  a  memorable  phrase ;  ‘  ‘  we  are  about  to  attack  a 
I  mountain  of  iron.”  Against  the  wealth  of  Holland,  indeed,  Croni- 
I  Well  and  his  colleagues  employed  desperate  methods  of  revolu- 
-  tionary  finance.  They  confiscated,  assessed,  loaded  the  country 
with  taxes,  loaded  it  with  debt,  raised  in  a  single  decade  a  sum 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  half  a  century  before  the  Civil  War, 
lived  upon  capital.  But  they  launched  with  incredible  rapidity 
the  fleets  that  w'on  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  “Never  before  or 
since,”  says  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  bis  invaluable  study,  “  were  the 
combatant  branches  of  the  navy  so  well  supported.  As  a  rule  our 
seamen  have  had  to  beat  the  enemy  afloat  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty 
ashore,  but  here  they  had  every  assistance  that  foresight  and 
earnestness  could  give.”  The  Dutch  were  over-matched  in  ships, 
juns,  and  national  management.  Their  stubborn  individualism, 
^^.acked  by  accumulated  wealth  and  shipbuilding  facilities  then  un¬ 
rivalled,  put  forth  very  powerful  efforts,  but  it  was  no  match  for 
VOL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  c 
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the  national  concentration  of  Cromwell’s  England  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  war.  Even  the  Puritan  temper,  pitted  against  the  self- 
indulgent  inertia  to  which  the  Dutch  character  was  already  yield¬ 
ing,  would  not  have  won  the  victory  unless  backed  by  despotic 
finance.  The  result  was  the  triumph  of  a  strong  executive  over  a 
weak  one.  Grass  grew  for  a  time  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam. 
The  carrying  trade  was  paralysed.  Dutch  merchant  tonnage  was 
shut  up  in  port  or  sw’ept  from  the  sea  by  an  antagonist  who  as  yet 
exposed  no  similar  shipping  interests  to  capture.  In  a  word,  the 
great  monop)oly  was  for  ever  broken.  Within  four  years  after  the 
United  Provinces  in  1650  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  their  glory 
and  w’ealth  a  worse  calamity  than  any  sutfered  in  the  age-long 
struggle  with  Spain  had  shown  upon  how  weak  a  system  rested 
the  universal  sea-empire  of  that  time.  Dutch  vulnerability  had 
been  p^roved.  The  English  attack  in  itself  was  only  damaging; 
but  the  example  set  to  other  Powers  was  fatal.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  British  dominions  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  connected  for  the  first  time  by  sea-piower.  In  other  words, 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  laid. 

The  political  sequel  may  be  rapidly  sketched  before  attempting 
a  closer  analysis  of  its  p^urely  economic  causes.  “  The  lessons  of 
the  war,”  as  we  might  say,  weiv  ignored  or  misapp)lied  with 
almost  inexplicable  fatuity.  Holland’s  sole  chance  of  pieace  and 
salvation  would  have  been  found  in  creating  an  overwhelming 
armament,  in  securing  strong  alliances,  in  a  watchful  and  resolute 
diplomacy,  in  a  reformed  executive.  The  Dutch  followed  very 
different  maxims,  and  pursued  a  policy  which  England  has  often 
imitated.  The  House  of  Orange  was  excluded  from  the  Stadt- 
holdership>.  John  de  Witt  governed  as  the  chosen  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  in  the  name  of  freedom  by  the  unbounded  use  of 
liberal  and  philanthropic  sentiments  and  opotimistic  assurances. 
T’axation  was  reduced.  Trade  was  promoted  with  great  success 
for  all  immediate  purposes.  Prospierity  returned.  Peace  wis 
extolled  as  though  its  blessings  could  be  preserved  by  praising 
them.  It  was  denied  that  a  commercial  supiremacy  based  upon 
unchangeable  natural  advantages  and  a  unique  fiscal  system  could 
ever  depart.  Invasion  was  declared  to  be  impossible.  For  was 
not  Holland,  with  its  rivers  and  canals  commanded  by  strong 
fortresses  on  the  landward  side,  practically  an  island?  Those 
who  preached  foresight  w'ere  denounced  as  designing  alarmists, 
picking  wanton  quarrels  with  foreign  Pow'ers  and  covering  party 
ambitions  by  a  cloak  of  patriotism.  These  dreams,  it  will  be 
seen,  w-ere  very  like  some  in  which  England  has  been  indulging 
since  the  South  African  war  under  the  late  and  the  present  Prime 
Ministers.  The  dream  lasted  twenty  years— and  Holland  as  a 
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great  Power  started  from  that  sleep  to  be  struck  dead  ere  well 
awake. 

Empire  was  gone  before  trade.  Brazil  was  lost  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  been  conquered.  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York, 
and  Dutch  trade  was  consequently  shut  out  from  the  whole  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  British  |X)wer, 
once  swept  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  secured  at  Bombay  a  sure 
footing  upon  the  Indian  mainland.  South  Africa  was  not  yet 
seriously  regarded  as  a  ])lace  of  settlement.  The  last  possibility 
of  what  we  should  call  Imperial  expansion  was  lost,  and  with  it, 
as  we  shall  .see,  the  |KJSsibility  of  holding  a  sufticient  market.  In 
the  second  and  thinl  Dutch  wars  the.  new  British  navy  showed 
that  it  was  not  to  b(;  overthrown,  and  Buyter’s  great  raid  into 
the  Thames  and  the  iSfedway  shamed  Charles  IP’s  Government, 
hut  could  not  restore  to  the  Dutch  a  real  command  of  the  seas. 
Swedish  hostility  was  bridled  with  difficulty  in  the  Baltic,  where 
the  closing  of  the  Sound  ai’.d  the  neighbouring  channels  would 
have  strangU'd  Dutch  trade  at  once  by  cutting  off  the  food 
import  and  the  su|»ply  of  shipbuilding  materials.  And  an  enemy 
deadlier  than  Cromwell  was  meanwhile  preparing  to  give  the 
coap  dc  (jrdce.  Louis  XIV.  had  long  been  planning  the  ruin  of 
the  Dutch,  who  were  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  Continental  plans. 
11('  wi.shcMl  to  acapiire  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  we  now  call 
Iklgium.  The  Dutch  naturally  wished  that  territory  to  remain 
as  a  butler  State  between  themscdves  and  a  neighbour  already 
threatening  to  become  no  less  terrible  than  splendid.  To  the 
Catholic  |)art  of  the  Dow  Countries,  it  may  be  remaiked,  the 
United  Provinces  had  been  a  more  remorseless  enemy  than  S})ain. 
They  had  closed  the  Scheldt  and  strangled  Antwerp  to  promoh^ 
more  etlectually  the  prosperity  of  Amsterdam.  The  Roi  Soleil  was 
iH)t  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  an  incomparable  man  of  business, 
unerring  in  his  choice  of  servants.  Colbert  had  provided  a 
masterly  financial  system.  The  Drench  fleet,  created  as  rapidly 
as  the  Geiinan  navy  of  to-day,  was  soon  to  defeat,  on  the  high 
sias,  the  once  unconquerable  squadrons  of  the  Dutch.  In 
Douvois  had  been  found  the  ablest  organiser  of  great  armies  known 
in  the  modern  world  up  to  that  time.  At  the  head  of  these  forces 
stood  unrivalled  commanders  like  Turenne  and  Conde. 

This  magnificent  national  machine  was  at  that  period  in  rela¬ 
tive  strength  what  America  organised  by  another  Napoleon — if 
imagination  can  dare  to  conceive  such  a  possibility — might  be 
in  ours ;  and  it  responded  to  the  touch  of  a  single  hand  guided 
by  a  resolute  though  mediocre  mind.  In  ]G7'2,  having  seduced 
Cliarles  ID  into  an  infamous  alliance  for  the  purpose,  the  Grand 
Monarch  attacked  the  Dutch,  whom  he  described  as  “a  nation 
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of  shopkeepers,"  long  before  Buonaparte  applied  the  phrase  to 
ourselves,  ft  soon  became  clear  to  the  most  obstinately  militarist 
minds  in  the  country  which  was  practically  an  island  that  invasion 
was  very  far  from  being  practically  impossible.  The  French 
svvT‘|)t  through  all  barriers.  Forty  cities  fell  to  their  arms  in 
forty  days.  Half  the  country  was  reduced  in  that  period.  France 
had  done  in  six  weeks  what  Spain  had  not  been  able  to  do  in 
(‘ighty  years.  Amsterdam  was  saved  by  the  opening  of  the  sluices, 
and  the  great  capital  rose  like  a  citadel  from  the  flood  that  baffled 
the  French  armies.  By  one  of  our  perilous  habits  of  thought 
we  praise  this  defensive  ex|)edient  for  its  heroism.  We  forget 
that  it  was  ruinous.  Nations  heroically  rescued  at  the  last 
moment  by  such  means  are  already  lost  for  ever.  The  phlegmatic 
Dutch  flashed  into  a  passion  as  savage  as  that  of  the  Parisian 
mob  in  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the  two  de  Witts 
were  brutally  murdered  at  the  Hague.  The  London  mob  in  the 
midst  of  similar  disasters,  suddenly  exposing  all  the  optimistic 
sophistry  upon  which  it  had  been  fed  for  years,  might  prove  as 
little  to  be  counted  upon.  The  House  of  Orange  was  restored 
to  the  Stadtholdership,  and  the  young  prince,  known  later  as 
William  III.,  began  to  check  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  slowly 
to  change,  by  indomitable  perseverance  in  an  apparently  hope¬ 
less  task,  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

There  was  still  time  to  ruin  France.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
the  United  Provinces.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678, 
Holland  became  a  second-class  Power,  helpless  without  allies, 
and  incapable  of  independent  action.  Another  generation  of  war 
was  soon  opened,  and  in  that  epoch  a  remarkable  thing  hai)pened. 
Silently,  insensibly,  but  irrevocably,  Dutch  sea-power  disai)peared. 
It  had  overshadowed  the  whole  world,  as  we  have  seen,  half  a 
century  before.  N^ow,  at  the  end  of  Marlborough’s  wars,  it  was 
gone,  and  no  man  could  restore  it.  What  was  the  inmost  secret 
of  this  change?  Here  lies  the  greatest  of  all  warnings  bequeathed 
by  the  history  of  the  past  to  the  British  Empire  oi  to-day.  The 
Dutch  fleet  did  not  perish  because  it  was  finally  crushed  at  sea. 
It  had  lost  battles,  but  it  had  never  known  a  Trafalgar. 
Dutch  sea-power  disappeared  because  the  shipbuilding 
programme  slackened  at  last.  The  programme  slackened 
for  many  reasons — partly  because  no  fleet  could  save  a 
country  liable  to  be  attacked  at  the  heart,  partly  because  the 
old  glorious  impulses  of  the  maritime  epoch  were  extinguished, 
partly  because  the  English  alliance  kept  Holland  safe  on  the 
side  of  the  sea,  partly  because  the  expenses  of  the  Continental 
struggle  were  grinding.  The  preoccupation  on  the  landward 
frontiers  was  so  intense  that  national  treasure  and  energy  were 
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more  and  more  diverted  from  the  water.  Let  all  who  are  tempted 
to  draw  exaggerated  conclusions  from  Captain  Mahan’s  theories 
reflect  on  this — that  the  naval  power  of  Holland  w’as  suppressed 
by  the  military  power  of  Franco.  Just  as  French  sea-power  by 
a  similar  diversion  of  the  finances  was  crushed  as  much  by  the 
military  efforts  of  the  German  States  in  alliance  with  ourselves, 
as  by  our  own  naval  aptitude  and  unique  ability  owing  to  our 
insular  situation  to  concentrate  upon  the  sea-affair. 

British  maritime  predominance  is  more  likely  to  be  sapped 
by  the  silent  economic  processes  of  history  than  to  be  destroyed 
in  a  violent  catastrophe.  There  will  be  greater  danger  from  the 
battle  of  the  Budgets  in  time  of  prolonged  peace  than  from  the 
battle  of  the  ships.  The  military  inefficiency  which  piles  up 
hiig('  debts  like  the  burthens  we  have  inherited  from  the  South 
African  War,  jx'rmanently  encumbers  our  financial  energy,  and 
is  as  great  a  peril  to  our  sea-power  as  foreign  rivalry.  We  have 
traced  the  political  causes  of  the  fall  of  Holland — a  vicious  party- 
system,  reliance  upon  peace-maxims  instead  of  upon  resolute 
armaments,  continual  sacrifice  of  future  security  to  present 
gain,  the  optimistic  sophistry  always  most  rampant  among  nations 
in  decay ;  and  the  belief  to  which  all  prosperous  peoples  tend 
to  succumb,  that  the  Have-nots  of  international  politics  can  be 
induced  to  desist  when  the  Haves  are  satisfied,  and  that  what 
was  won  by  war  can  be  kept  by  verbiage. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  failure  to  reckon  in  time  with  the 
growth  of  great  neighbours.  Here  the  conventional  explanations 
of  the  decline  of  the  Netherlands  break  down.  We  have  followed 
the  political  developments.  But  what  of  the  economic  processes 
behind  them?  Holland,  in  1650,  appears  little  in  area  but  mighty 
in  power.  After  1678  she  begins  to  appear  small  in  every  way. 
Her  trade  steadily  shrinks — shrinks  very  slowly  but  without  inter¬ 
mission.  She  is  dwarfed  politically  and  commercially  by  two 
great  neighbours.  Her  fate  is  determined  by  forces  beyond  her 
control.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  sudden  rise  of  her  com¬ 
petitors  to  ]x)wer  and  wealth?  It  is  clear  that  conventional 
history,  which  attempts  no  serious  analysis  of  the  economic  facts 
lying  behind  w'ar,  diplomacy,  and  Budgets,  is  almost  worthless. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  attempt  as  the  most  interesting  and 
also  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task,  a  serious  investigation  of  the 
economic  causes  of  the  decline  of  Holland.  For  the  careful  and 
satisfactory  treatment  of  this  subject,  never  yet  adequately  dealt 
with,  a  separate  volume  would  be  required.  Nothing  more  than 
a  firm  outline  can  be  attempted  here,  and  the  writer  will  not  use 
a  rash  crayon.  The  ordinary  Free  Trade  view  of  this  subject 
appears  to  be  very  false ;  the  usual  Protectionist  view  very 
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inadequate.  Mr.  Ellis-Barkor’s  volume,  for  instance,  is  most 
unsatisfactory  just  where  we  had  expected  him  to  throw  new  i 
light  upon  the  most  obscure  part  of  his  subject  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important.  He  tries  to  condense  it  all  into  his  pi  nul- 
timate  chapter,  and  even  there  he  makes  no  exhaustive  use  of 
the  materials  not  only  existing,  hut  accessible  and  familiar.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  come  at  the  truth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Colbert  estimated  that 
there  were  about  20,000  vessels  in  the  world’s  merchant  marine, 
and  that  of  these  16.000  were  owned  by  the  Hutch.  A  pro¬ 
digious  proportion  representing  a  far  higher  percentage  than 
England  has  ever  possessed.  And  there  never  was  any  sudden 
decline.  On  the  contrary,  for  several  generations  more  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  Dutch  tonnage  continued  to  increase.  The  Wmlth 
of  Nations  was  juiblished  in  1776,  and  Adam  Smith  distinctly 
attests  that  even  at  that  late  period  the  Dutch  had  not  yet  been 
fully  ousted  from  their  predominance  in  the  carrying  trade.  Their 
margin  had  become  very  narrow.  They  were  near  the  moment 
when  their  commerce  went  finally  under.  But  they  still  built, 
manned,  and  sailed  ships  more  cheaply  than  any  other  country. 
Hence  argued  Adam  Smith,  and  argued  answerably,  the  ]iolitirnl 
necessity  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  since,  if  those  statutes  were 
repealed,  British  shipping  would  be  displaced  by  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  ocean  communications  of  the  British  Ihnpire 
would  fall,  to  a  large  extent,  into  foreign  hands.  That  could 
not  be  thought  of,  and  this  country  would  undoubtedly  enact  a 
new  system  of  Navigation  Tjaws  if  our  mercantile  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  f’olonics  and  India  threatened  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  to  fall  to  any  vc'ry  considerable  extent  into  Di'rmau 
or  American  hands.  But  because  Dutch  supremacy  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  contrived  to  exist  -tbough  in  a  stc'adily  dwindling  propor¬ 
tion  and  u|xin  more  and  more  precarious  terms — for  a  century 
after  Cromwell,  liecausc  there  was  never  any  siuhhm  collapse; 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  even  now  to  state  when  tbe  ]uoe('Ss 
of  merely  lelative  decline  reached  its  fatal  point  ;  lu'cause  tbere 
was  every  temptation  for  the  Dutch  to  deceive  thctnsfdvcs  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  mischief  that  was  going  on  as  long  as 
their  absolute  progress  continued,  and  they  could  argue  that 
they  were  holding  their  own  wonderfully  for  so  small  a  8tate 
— because  of  all  these  things  it  is  maintained  by  most  Free  Trade 
writers,  and  even  by  so  great  an  exponent  of  another  school  as 
Dr.  Cunningham,  that  the  Cromwellian  policy  neither  established 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  nor  destroyed  that  of 
Holland. 

But  undoubtedly  it  did  both.  Not  at  all,  however,  in  the  way 
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generally  imagined,  and  this  is  where  inquirers  with  strong  pre¬ 
conceived  views  have  been  misled.  Not  finding  the  process  they 
searched  for,  they  have  ignored  other  processes  which  worked 
directly,  jwwerfully,  ceaselessly  to  bring  about  the  Dutch  deca¬ 
dence  ultimately  recognised  by  all  men  and  by  the  Dutch  them¬ 
selves  when  their  condition  was  beyond  all  remedy.  The  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  Holland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
world-wide.  The  British  Navigation  Laws  only  attacked  it  at 
one  part.  To  use  a  homely  metaphor,  they  took  a  clean  bite  out 
of  a  big  apple,  but  they  were  not  a  canker  affecting  the  whole. 
We  drove  Dutch  shipping  out  of  the  British  Empire.  British 
shipping  came  into  being  to  fill  the  economic  void.  Eor  a  long 
time  we  were  chiefly  engaged  with  the  work  of  maritime  develop¬ 
ment  under  our  own  flag,  l^utch  commerce  continued  to  flourish 
and  increase  in  the  trade  with  other  Europt'an  nations  and  the 
East.  Holland,  it  must  also  bo  remembered,  lived  upon  imported 
supplies  far  more  exclusively  than  Great  Britain  does  now,  and 
she  required  for  her  own  uses  an  immense  tonnage  of  which  no¬ 
thing  but  war  could  deprive  her.  Thus  the  loss  of  her  shipping 
under  the  British  flag  Was  for  a  long  time  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  gain  elsewhere,  so  far,  at  least,  as  mere  comparisons 
of  tonnage  were  concerned.  ]3ut  those  comparisons  were  decep¬ 
tive,  like  some  fiscal  arithmetic  of  to-day. 

Roscher  points  out,  in  an  admirable  passage,  that  the  British 
Imperial  trade  was  an  ocean-going  trade.  It  was  a  business  of 
long  voyages  and  large  ships,  and  strong  civws.  Eor  officers  and 
men  it  was  the  finest  school  of  navigation  in  the  world.  As  a 
hacking  for  a  navy  it  was  soon  worth  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
merchant  marine.  This  latter,  though  nominally  far  larger,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  swarm  of  smaller  ships  worked  mainly  on  shorter 
voyages,  no  doubt  as  conducive  to  individual  wealth  as  our  tram}) 
steamers  of  to-day,  but  unable  to  keep  the  old  great  maritime 
a})titude  alive  in  the  teeth  of  that  vigorous  and  })revailing  British 
genius,  intensely  national  in  its  origin  and  eni})loyment,  little 
dependent  iqion  L reign  connections,  which  was  nui'sed  upon  the 
deep  waters.  Cromwell’s  naval  policy,  supported  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  financial  methods  already  described,  cleared  the  way 
•\v  sheer  force  for  British  mercantile  conqietition.  British  shi})- 
ping  never  afterwards  went  back,  but  increased  without  pause  and 
multiplied  amazingly.  It  rd}oidly  asserted  a  mastery  of  the 
Atlantic  trade.  Dutch  supremacy  was  too  great  at  the  beginning 
and  was  siqqiorted  by  too  many  natural  and  acquired  advantages 
to  be  disiffaced  in  one  generation.  But  British  competition  went 
on  for  two  and  three  and  four  generations  until  the  work  was 
done.  Holland  was  u}oon  the  defensive  throughout.  Every 
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decade  saw  her  commercial  system  attacked  at  a  new  [X)int.  If 
her  shipping  did  not  actually  go  back,  English  shipping  went  for¬ 
ward  until  it  drew  level  at  last,  a  few  years  after  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  appeared,  and  soon  far  surpassed  its  ancient  rival.  If 
there  were  space  the  remorseless  advance  of  the  process  in  the 
American  trade,  the  African  trade,  the  ^leditcrranean  trade,  the 
Baltic  trade,  and,  finally,  in  the  Indian  trade,  might  be  shown 
step  by  step.  The  British  Navigation  Laws  did  not,  as  is  often 
picturesquely  and  loosely  said,  strike  a  deadly  blow.  But  they 
set  up,  and  kept  up,  a  deadly  process  which  it  took  more  than  a 
century  to  complete,  and  in  spite  of  the  gradual  and  indirect, 
though  none  the  less  inflexible,  character  of  their  operation,  they 
were  unquestionably,  in  the  present  writer’s  judgment,  the  most 
fatal  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  all  the  attacks  upon  the  commercial 
ascendency  of  the  Dutch. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  England  had  set  an  example 
which  was  widely  followed.  Colbert  imitated  Cromwell,  though 
with  less  success.  France  never  wholly  succeeded  in  dis2)ensing 
altogether  with  Dutch  tonnage.  Sweden  and  Denmark,  however, 
bent  themselves  with  considerable  effect  to  develop  their  own  ship- 
fung,  and  to  displace  the  Dutch,  and  I  find  nothing  in  the  imi)er- 
fect  statistics  bearing  u|K)n  this  subject  more  suggestive  than  the 
following  conqiarison  of  the  chief  nationalities  whose  vessels 
l)assed  the  Sound  in  1774  :  — 

Dutch.  English.  Scandinavian. 

2,447.  2,385.  2,119. 

These  figures  show  clearly  how  hardly  Dutch  trade  was  s(iueezc{l 
from  two  sides  at  once  in  the  sphere  from  whence  it  drew  its 
shipbuilding  materials  and  its  food  sup[)lies,  where  its  very  life 
resided.  The  English  shijis  in  the  above  comfiarison,  though 
taking  second  place  in  number,  j^robably  held  first  jdace  in  total 
tonnage.  In  the  table,  Dutch  “supremacy”  in  the  Baltic  has 
clearly  disajipeared.  Holland  still  leads  by  a  slight  margin,  just 
as  a  man  under  sentence  of  death  exists  until  he  is  actually  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Here  we  see  but  one  result  of  the  active  fiscal  ixilicy  directed 
by  various  nations  against  the  passive  Dutch  system  of  free  im- 
!X)rts.  Throughout  the  critical  2)criod  from  1650  to  1750,  the 
Dutch  were  what  we  are  now — practically  the  only  free  im¬ 
porting  nation  in  a  protectionist  world.  They  did  not  act  upon 
theory.  They  established,  wherever  it  could  safely  be  done,  a 
system  of  stringent  monopoly.  They  engrossed  the  commerce 
of  the  spice  islands,  just  as  they  shut  up  the  Scheldt.  But 
wherever  they  failed  to  secure  a  monofioly  they  became  extremely 
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vigorous  and  persuasive  champions— on  pa^^er,  not  in  arms,  and 
there  was  the  weakness — of  the  principle  now  known  as  the 
“open  door.”  And  all  doors  but  their  own  were  slammed  one 
by  one  in  the  face  of  the  Dutch.  The  situation  of  their  manu¬ 
facture,  once  the  splendid  era  of  monopoly  was  succeeded  by 
an  age  of  competition,  was  far  more  hopeless  than  the  case  of 
shipping.  The  United  Provinces  had  acquired  an  industrial 
ascendency  resting  upon  a  thoroughly  artificial  basis.  They  de¬ 
pended  far  more  than  the  United  Kingdom  de^^ends  to-day  upon 
international  exchange.  Their  home  trade  afforded  no  sufficiently 
broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  aspiring  structure  so  rapidly  reared 
upon  it. 

The  Dutch,  by  comparison  with  their  English  and  French 
competitors,  had  next  to  no  internal  resources.  They  imported 
their  raw  material  of  all  kinds — grain  and  timber  from  the  Baltic, 
wool  and  ore  from  England.  In  the  next  place  the  prosperity 
of  the  resultant  manufacture  was  dependent  upon  continued  access 
to  the  foreign  markets,  which  wore  practically  monopolised  by  the 
Dutch  until  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
examining  this  question,  it  will  be  better  not  to  say  that  the 
free-import  system  was  wrong,  for  that  may  very  well  remain 
a  disputed  question  for  reasons  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
present  fiscal  controversy  in  this  counti’y ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
clear  that  the  foreign  protective  systems  were  effective.  England 
prohibited  again  and  again  the  export  of  raw  wool.  So  did  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Denmark,  and  even  Spain.  France,  and  some  of  the 
Italian  States,  stopped  the  export  of  raw  silk.  The  Spanish 
Xethcrlands  even  suppressed  the  export  of  rags  for  the  great 
Dutch  paper  manufacture.  Thus  Holland,  in  spite  of  her  desperate 
clinging  to  what  she  pathetically  called  a  Free-Trade  system,  was 
cut  off  from  the  one  fundamental  advantage  which  every  modern 
Protectionist  State  possesses — cheap  raw  materials.  Nor  could  the 
Dutch  colonies  supply  the  deficiency.  That  is  where  the  loss 
of  |x)wer,  the  shrinkage  of  oversea  empire,  the  absence  of  large 
and  prescient  statesmanshi|i  in  dealing  with  what  remained, 
became  fatal.  Then,  while  the  economic  policy  of  Holland’s  com¬ 
mercial  rivals  made  Dutch  production  dearer  upon  the  one  hand, 
they  began,  on  the  other,  to  cut  off  one  after  another,  by 
tariffs  and  treaties,  the  foreign  markets  upon  which  the  Dutch 
manufacturers  and  merchants  depended.  Colbert,  by  the  system 
which  corresponded  in  that  day  to  McKinleyism  in  ours,  developed 
French  industry  with  American  rapidity.  England  followed — by 
less  sensational  hut  thoroughly  effectual  methods,  more  like  what 
Germany  is  pursuing  now.  In  due  course  the  Frederican  system 
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was  established  in  Prussia.  Even  the  Spanish  Netherlands  set 
up  for  themselves. 

And  the  greater  of  these  countries  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
control  of  their  home  markets  and  the  autonomy,  as  it  were,  of 
their  manufacturing  systems,  than  they  began  to  compete  vigor¬ 
ously  with  the  Dutch  in  neutral  markets,  and  to  establish  in  their 
own  colonial  spheres  the  monopolies  of  which  the  Dutch  them¬ 
selves  had  set  in  their  day  of  power  the  most  conspicuous  examples. 
'Fhe  Methuen  treaty  of  1703,  for  instance,  meant  a  clean  transfer 
of  the  whole  Portuguese  market  from  Holland  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Russian  trade  was  eventually  captured  no  less  completely 
than  the  Portuguese.  These  details  might  he  extended,  but 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said.  With  respect  to  Dutch  manu¬ 
facture,  as  in  the  case  of  shipping,  the  process  here  sketchrd 
is  so  unmistakable,  the  facts  are  so  undoubted,  that  the  only 
fTossible  conclusion  is  one  in  which  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist 
writers  may  very  well  concur.  To  say  that  free  imports  by 
themselves  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  decay  of  Holland  would 
be  absurd  ;  to  say  that  free  imports  were  even  one  of  the  main 
causes  would  be  perhaps  untrue.  But  none  the  loss  is  it  certain 
that  Holland  was  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  fiscal  attacks  of  her 
competitors.  She  was  destroyed  by  their  hostile  tariffs  and  by 
their  shipping  legislation.  She  was  destroyed  by  those  means 
mo7*e  effectually  than  she  would  have  been  if  the  armies  of  Tjouis 
XIV.  had  taken  Amsterdam.  The  price  of  raw  material  was  forced 
up  against  her  by  export  prohibitions  and  export  taxes,  in  spite 
of  the  passive  policy  of  free  imports.  Her  foreign  markets  were 
taken  away,  and  long  before  her  shipping  had  ceased  to  flourish 
her  manufacturing  prosperity  had  dii  d  down  to  the  very  root.  It 
was  this  vague  sense  of  approaching  and  inevitable  death  that 
took  the  old,  strong  heart  out  of  Dutch  politics  long  before 
the  economic  eclipse  was  complete. 

But  if  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  Holland  was  gradually  extinguished  by  ber  Bro- 
tectionist  neighbours,  the  question  remains  whether  the  Dutch 
could  have  postponed  or  averted  their  fate  by  modifying  in  time 
their  owm  system  of  free  imports.  Now  this  is  a  matter  which 
demands  to  be  somew’hat  carefully  reasoned.  The  great  French 
tariff  of  1664  w^as  a  more  direct  and.  for  immediate  purposes,  a 
more  hurtful  attack  than  the  English  Navigation  Laws.  Colbert’s 
epoch-making  policy — adopted  since  by  Alexander  Hamilton .  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — rested  upon  two  principles.  (B 
The  utmost  possible  freedom  of  trade  wdthin  the  sphere  of 
national  unity.  (2)  The  utmost  possible  unity  of  national  in¬ 
dustry  as  against  foreign  competition.  The  great  economist’s 
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chief  merit  was  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  foreign  im- 
[X)rts  that  were  genuinely  competitive  and  could  only  succeed  by 
displacing  home  production— like  the  general  run  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods — and  the  foreign  imports  which  were  wholly  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  nourishing  to  home  industry,  and  requisite  indeed 
to  its  operations.  The  fiscal  machinery  constructed  to  carry 
out  these  ideas  was  simple  and  potent — (a)  the  duties  on  all  im- 
jiorted  raw  materials  were  reduced ;  (b)  the  duties  on  all  foreign 
manufactured  goods  which  might  be  as  well  produced  in  Franco 
were  raised.  The  intention  and  the  effect  were  not  “  restrictive,” 
as  is  often  stated.  Expansion  of  imports  followed  the  expansion 
of  internal  industry.  But  the  increase  was  in  the  commodities 
which  gave  a  certain  and  entire  support  to  home  trade,  and 
took  place  at  the  cost  of  the  articles  which,  being  genuinely  com¬ 
petitive,  could  only  act  beneficially  upon  one  part  of  the  French 
national  organism  by  acting  destructively  upon  another  part. 
Colbert  did,  indeed,  ‘‘hold  up”  the  import  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  upon  the  one  hand,  but  only  to  draw  in  upon  the  other 
a  larger  volume  of  the  foreign  raw  material  conducing  to  a 
maximum  development  of  employment ;  and  the  net  result 
restricting  one  class  of  imports  was  to  swell  the  total  of  import; 
and  the  whole  volume  of  trade.  The  Dutch,  who  had  themselves 
made  and  delivered  the  now-excluded  goods  and  charged  middle¬ 
man’s  ]irofits  at  every  stage  of  the  process — upon  the  collection 
of  the  raw  material,  the  shipment  to  Holland,  the  working-up 
and  finishing  in  that  country,  the  re-export  of  the  complete  manu¬ 
facture  to  France,  one  of  their  most  valuable  markets — were 
necessarily  hit  by  Colbert’s  policy,  and  were  hit  cruelly  hard. 
Following  our  Navigation  Tjaws,  this  was  indeed  a  death-warning, 
even  though  it  was  to  be  the  death  of  a  thousand  cuts  and  two 
generations  were  to  be  required  for  the  com]dete  execution  of  the 
sentence.  ‘‘  IMy  idea,”  said  Colbert  in  1669,  with  the  rather  grim 
complacency  of  the  perfectly  competent  man  who  sees  his  way 
clear  in  a  work  of  righteous  destruction,  ‘‘my  idea  is  to  im¬ 
pose  a  duty  sufficient  to  encourage  our  manufacturers  and 
gradually  and  gently  to  oust  the  foreigners.”  And  he  did. 

The  Dutch  at  once  thought  of  the  inevitable  word  ‘‘  Betalia- 
tion.”  When  they  deliberated  upon  that  point  it  was  the  crisis 
of  their  economic  fate.  They  ended  by  not  retaliating,  and  John 
de  Witt’s  inexhaustible  resources  in  soothing  casuistry  prevailed. 
Passively  the  Dutch  were  enduring  the  English  Navigation  Tjows 
and  passively  they  endured  Colbert’s  tariff — the  McKinley  system 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  doomed.  Tjet  us  note 
that  fact.  Then  let  ns  ask  fairly  whether  in  spite  of  that  fact 
the  Dutch  were  justified  ;  whether  passive  acceptance  of  a  very 
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dangerous  situation  was  not  in  all  the  circumstances  the  best 
means  of  post|x)ning  calamities  which  retaliation,  as  they 
imagined,  would  simply  have  precipitated.  We  can  follow  their 
reasoning.  They  were  paralysed  by  the  character  of  their  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  were  hypnotised  by  peace-maxims.  Above  all. 
they  had  immense  interests  at  hazard.  Their  prosperity  was  arti¬ 
ficial  and  out  of  all  [)roportion  to  what  may  be  called  their  in¬ 
herent  competitive  capacity.  Their  monoiioly  rested  upon  no 
broad,  natural  basis.  They  feared  with  cause  that  a  violent  shock 
might  bring  down  the  whole  sky-climbing  superstructure.  Colbert 
put  the  truth  into  a  sentence  :  “They  are  like  a  man  gambling 
with  100,000  crowns  against  a  man  who  has  nothing.  We  risk 
nothing  because  we  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  we  can  gain  much.” 
The  Dutch  were  afraid  that  France  might  proceed  to  prohibition 
if  provoked.  Above  all,  they  were  afraid  of  war.  They  feared 
for  the  shipping  and  commerce  which  were  utterly  dependent 
upon  foreign  goodwill,  and  certain  to  be  injured  for  all  time 
by  every  war,  by  every  commercial  struggle.  They  feared  for 
their  food.  They  feared  for  their  raw  material.  They  feared 
for  their  profits,  which  would  be  horribly  reduced  by  any  kind 
of  hostilities.  They  were  the  prisoners  of  their  owm  prosperity. 
Wholly  converted  to  the  new  and  superficial  prudence  which  en¬ 
deavoured  to  preserve  immediate  comfort  and  immediate  profit, 
they  had  forgotten  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim  that 
only  he  who  risks  his  life  shall  keep  it,  passing  through  apparently 
hopeless  darkness  to  emerge  in  light. 

The  passive  jxilicy  of  the  Dutch  has  often  been  defended.  In 
the  present  writer’s  opinion  it  was  fatal.  Their  one  chance  of 
salvation  lay  in  taking  a  desperate  risk.  Tt  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  a  single  instance  in  history  where  obstinate 
struggle  has  not  been  rewarded,  and  where  a  national  policy  of 
playing  for  safety  has  led  to  anything  but  ruin.  John  de  Witt 
and  the  Dutch  politicians  generally  failed  as  politicians  com¬ 
monly  do,  not  through  an  erroneous  view  of  the  visible  facts, 
but  through  misjudgment  of  the  future.  They  thought  that 
France  would  injure  herself  by  Colbertism — as  we  once  expected 
the  United  States  to  bo  injured  by  McKinleyism — and  that  French 
policy  w^ould  vacillate.  They  were  mistaken.  France  has  followed 
Colbert’s  economic  ideas  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  economic  success.  The  wealth  of  no  people  rests 
upon  a  more  stable  foundation.  Colbertism  at  this  moment 
governs  the  commercial  system  of  every  considerable  countn' 
in  the  world  except  England  and  China. 

Had  the  Dutch  boldly  caiTied  out  commercial  reprisals  as  some 
of  their  most  vigorous  thinkers  and  writers  recommended,  they 
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would  have  suffered  immediate  losses ;  but  they  would  have  made 

in  the  long  run  better  terms  than  could  have  been  secured  without 

j 

ir 

a  struggle.  A  resolute  use  of  their  political  power  in  support  of 

1- 

1. 

their  commercial  purposes  would  have  brought  all  or  some  of  their 

opponents  to  a  parley.  England  would  have  made  some  conces¬ 

i- 

sions  to  prevent  that  permanent  alliance  between  the  French  and 

1- 

i  the  Dutch  which  would  probably  have  made  the  British  Empire 

10 

:k 

impossible.  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  turn,  would  almost  certainly  have 

abated  the  French  tariff  just  after  Colbm-t’s  mercantile  system 

rt 

came  into  full  force  rather  than  have  faced  a  firm  Anglo-Lutch 

Ip 

alliance.  Indecision  combined  most  of  the  demerits  of  all 

;k 

possible  policies,  and  the  opportunities  missed  at  the  outset 

never  returned.  The  foreign  nations  which  had  commenced  by 

in 

reserving  their  own  area  to  their  own  industry  ended  by  invading 

11 

the  Dutch  market  itself.  Industry  after  industry  repelled  abroad 

ot 

and  attacked  at  home  declined  and  disappieared.  The  Dutch 

le 

clung  to  their  system  of  unreciprocated  free  imjxirts  because  they 

or 

thought  it  was  still  good  for  their  shipping  when  it  had  become 

fatal  to  their  manufacture.  According  to  the  theories  upon  which 

they  had  relied  they  ought  to  have  developed  a  new  industi-y 

y. 

whenever  they  lost  an  old  one.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 

n- 

They  became  a  country  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 

it, 

rentiers  and  the  number  of  its  paupers.  The  vast  store  of 

at 

Dutch  accumulated  capital  was  invested  abroad,  and  represented 

ly 

the  collective  banking  account  of  a  prosperous  minority  in  a 
decaying  nation.  A  tariff  adopted  in  time  would  undoubtedly 

In 

have  strengthened  Dutch  national  spirit,  and  prolonged  the 

of 

economic  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  it  could  not  have  averted  the 

ed 

sequel.  Little  Holland  perished  because  she  had  become  too 

itc 

small  to  hold  her  own.  Nothing  could  have  saved  her  but  a 

of 

policy— perfectly  practicable  at  one  time — of  resolute  territorial 

itt 

expansion  in  Europe,  combined  with  a  spirit  of  Japanese  sacrifice 

lo¬ 

for  the  sake  of  sea-power  and  military  defence,  and  with  an 

ts, 

unflinching  maintenance  of  Empire.  The  ultimate  commercial 

lat 

union  of  a  Greater  Holland  might  then  have  been  created. 

;ed 

England,  whose  constitutional,  strategical,  and  commercial 

ich 

condition  so  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Dutch  at  the 

•ed 

beginning  of  their  decadence,  still  has  the  resource  they  had 

5X- 

forfeited — the  possibility  of  widening  the  basis  of  Imperial  life 

sts 

and  power  by  the  commercial  and  naval  union  of  Greater  Britain. 

'nt 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic  remains  the  clearest 

tn' 

of  all  historical  examples  of  the  sacrifice  of  national  power  to 
individual  interest  and  of  permanent  greatness  to  immediate' 

me 

prosperity. 

ley 

J.  L.  Garvin. 
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]t  is  a  new  thing  for  Americans  to  find  themselves  looking  towards 
the  West  with  apiavhension.  With  the  jKJSsibilities  of  truublu 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South  they  are  tolerably  familiar, 
but  that  their  Western  States  should  ever  develop  into  an  inter¬ 
national  storm-centre  would  have  seemed  a  few  yeais  ago  incred¬ 
ible,  and  even  now  is  a  fact  that  has  only  half  taken  root  in  the 
national  consciousness.  \et  an  observer  may  doubt  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  piditics  of  the  Caribbean  or  in  the  turmoil 
and  tangle  of  Central  and  South  America,  or  in  the  inevitable 
clashing  here  and  there  of  the  interests  of  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  with  those  of  the  United  States,  that  holds  one-half  so  grave 
a  menace  to  the  future  of  American  trampiillity  as  the  well-nigh 
ferocious  anti-Orientalism  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  ddie  {uoblein 
of  how  to  gain  commercially  without  sulfering  socially  from  the 
propinquity  of  California  to  the  Ear  East  is  bound,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  become  one  of  the  most  insistent  per[)lexities  of  American 
statesmanship.  Nor  is  it  a  problem  in  the  solution  of  which 
much  help  is  to  be  looked  for  from  California  herself.  That  State 
has  but  two  affirmations  to  make  on  the  subject.  She  is  an.xious 
to  export  goods  to  Asia.  She  refuses  to  import  Asiatics  in  ex¬ 
change.  And  with  this  simple  enunciation  of  her  |xjlicy,  she 
shifts  the  responsibility  for  its  translation  into  an  international 
understanding  upon  the  Federal  Government,  merely  premising 
her  intention  of  disregarding  any  treaties  or  conventions  that 
seem  to  stand  in  its  way.  Eocal  conditions  compel  her  to  adopt, 
and  the  complications  of  the  Federal  system  enable  her  to  inain- 
taiu,  this  attitude  of  airy  one-sidedness.  It  would,  pc-rhaps,  be  a.s 
well  befoj’e  going  any  further  to  form  some  rough  idea  of  what 
those  local  conditions  are. 

From  the  political  and  most  other  standpoints,  California  is 
little  more  than  a  hinterland  to  Saji  Francisco,  and  the  dominant 
fact  of  San  Francisco,  dominant  before  the  eailhquake  and  almost 
despotic  after  it,  is  trade-unionism.  Some  five  years  ago  the  city 
found  itself  on  the  top  wave  of  prospaerity.  Money  had  poured 
into  it  during  the  Spanish  war,  trade  with  the  Orient  had  quad¬ 
rupled,  discoveries  of  fuel  oil  and  the  utilisation  of  the  waterfalls 
of  the  Sierra  had  cheapened  paower  and  stimulated  industry.  As 
if  by  magic,  San  drancisco  began  to  build  and  to  grow.  Labour 
was  needed,  and  yet  more  labour,  and  partly  because  of  the  wide 
diti'usion  of  the  business  revival  and  partly  because  of  the  remote- 
iii'ss  and  isolation  of  San  Francisco,  labour  was  not  to  be  had. 
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That  was  the  chance  the  local  unions  had  been  waiting  for.  A 
strike  began  among  the  porters  and  packers  and  teamsters  at  the 
docks.  It  spread  until  all  the  sea  commerce  and  most  of  the 
other  business  of  San  Francisco  was  tied  up  for  months.  There 
was  fearful  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  an  appalling  waste  of 
money.  Non-union  teamsters  were  dragged  from  their  waggons 
and  their  arms  broken  with  iron  bars  to  prevent  their  driving 
again ;  blacklegs  w’ere  shot  and  beaten  in  the  streets ;  the  city 
became  the  battleground  between  an  army  of  sworn  de})uties  and 
an  army  of  strikers.  In  the  end  the  employers  won,  but  their 
victory  was  worthless.  They  had  lost  the  supjxjit  of  public 
sympathy  by  an  injudicious  use  of  the  [X)lice,  and  by  taking  too 
broad  a  stand  against  the  very  principle  of  trade  unionism.  The 
unions  put  up  a  candidate  for  the  ^layoralty,  elected  him  by  a 
handsome  majority,  proceeded  to  convert  or  drive  out  non-union 
men  in  nearly  every  industry  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  had  secured  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  labour  market. 
Wages  at  once  rose  from  thirty  to  seventy-tive  per  cent.  Three 
years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  by  no  means  the  most 
expensive  of  American  cities,  plasterers  were  getting  3"2s.  a 
day,  bricklayers,  as  a  minimum,  21s.  a  day,  carpenters  IGs.,  and 
hod-carriers  14s.  An  eight-hour  day,  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
eight-shillings,  was  introduced  into  all  [mblic  employments  and 
most  private  businesses.  The  principle  of  unionism  pemetrated 
into  every  variety  of  calling.  The  sandwich  men  in  the  streets, 
the  pin  boys  in  the  bowling  alleys,  piano  movers,  actors,  lift-boys, 
gravediggers,  musicians,  newspaper  writers  and  hsh  cleaners,  all 
had  their  own  unions.  The  city  was  practically  cleared  of  black¬ 
leg  labour.  In  all  the  sixty-two  allied  building  trades  there  was 
not  a  single  non-union  worker,  and  any  factory  or  establishment 
that  stood  out  against  the  unions  was  publicly  and  remorselessly 
boycotted.  The  city,  its  politics,  and  its  business  were  absolutely 
in  the  grip  of  the  Labour  Trust. 

As  it  was  then ,  so  more  or  less  it  has  always  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  so,  allowing  something  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  tire,  it  is  to-day.  From  the  time  when 
Dennis  Kearney  organised  the  working  men  in  an  attack  on 
Chinese  immigration,  San  Francisco  has  been  emphatically  a 
trade  union  city.  And  this,  of  course,  is  a  factor  of  the  first 
moment  in  stimulating  anti-Asiatic  sentiment.  The  American, 
at  the  best  of  times,  has  all  too  little  of  the  responsible,  protec¬ 
tive,  elder-brotherly  feeling  for  men  of  another  race  and  colour 
than  his  own.  He  has  none  at  all  when  he  sees  in  the  alien  an 
economic  competitor.  The  stark,  insensate  prejudice  of  the 
Southerner’s  attitude  towards  the  negro  is  not  merely  repio- 
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(luced  in  the  Californian’s  attitude  towards  Asiatics,  but  is  im¬ 
measurably  intensified  by  his  horror  of  being  degraded  to  the 
economic  level  of  his  thrifty  and  unsparing  rival.  The  interplay 
of  organised  trade  unionism,  jealously  guarding  its  mono^ioly  of 
labour  against  all  comers,  of  an  irrepressible  racial  antagonism, 
and  of  a  determination,  that  grows  each  year  more  intensely  fixed, 
to  preserve  America  as  a  white  man’s,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  white 
and  black  man’s,  country,  has  made  the  L’acific  Coast,  often 
against  its  immediate  interests,  a  hot-bed  of  anti-Orientalism. 
Often  against  its  immediate  interests  1  say,  because  even  a  de¬ 
tached.  looker-on  would  have  some  difficulty  in  striking  a  true 
balance  between  the  minor  expediences  of  the  matter.  The 
Asiatics  in  California,  except  in  the  early  gold-mining  days,  have 
never  really  competed  with  the  white  man.  Their  labour  has 
been  almost  exclusively  given  to  pursuits  disdained  by  the 
“  superior  ”  race,  and  for  that  labour  they  have  always  exacted  the 
highest  market  })rice.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when  wages 
in  California  fell  below  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  not  only  ceased  but  the  tide  turned  the  other  way.  But  for 
their  deft  fingers  and  faithful  assiduity,  the  Pacific  Coast  could 
never  either  industrially  or  agriculturally  have  reached  even  its 
present  height  of  material  development.  The  Chinese  built  the 
Panama  railwmy  just  as  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  be  called 
in  to  build  the  Panama  canal.  It  was  their  labour  that  brought 
the  first  trans-continental  line  to  San  Francisco.  In  ditch-work 
and  dam-work,  in  all  the  rougher  forms  of  reclamation  and  de¬ 
velopment,  their  equals  for  efficiency  and  persistence  cannot  be 
found.  They  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Californian  farmer 
and  horticulturist.  In  picking  and  packing  fiuit,  in  the  vine¬ 
yards,  in  the  fish  canneries,  as  laundrymen,  as  cooks  and  house¬ 
hold  servants,  and  as  farm-hands  they  have  provided  not  only  the 
best  supply  of  labour  that  any  part  of  America  has  ever  had  at  its 
disposal,  but  better  than  could  be  obtained  anywhere  else.  The 
European  workers  who  pour  in  through  the  Atlantic  ports  rarely 
reach  the  Pacific,  and  Californians  see  all  round  them  vast  areas 
of  territory  lying  uncleared  and  unimproved  and  works  of  develop¬ 
ment  waiting  to  be  done  that  neither  native  Americans  nor  white 
immigrants  have  any  longer  the  patience  to  undertake.  It  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been  that  if  the  derelict  lands  are  to  be 
opened  up  with  any  expedition  and  on  any  system  it  can  only 
be  by  Asiatic  labour.  The  business  leaders  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
know  this,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  would  not  merely  proclaim 
it,  but  act  upon  it.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  officially  suggested  that  Chinese  coolies  should  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  the  next  ten  years  on  condi- 
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tion  that  their  numbers  never  exceeded  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population.  But  no  such  proposal  stands  any  chance 
of  adoption  by  the  Californian  masses,  still  less  by  the  Californian 
politicians.  The  very  virtues  of  Asiatics  are  made  the  head  and 
front  of  the  indictment  against  them.  That  they  are  never 
drunken  and  rarely  disorderly,  that  half  their  earnings  are  re¬ 
mitted  home,  that  they  go  to  America  merely  to  work,  and  do  not 
become  a  charge  on  the  local  treasury  or  beg  in  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco,  or  meddle  with  politics,  or  concern  themselves  in 
any  way  with  governmental  or  religious  institutions  and  strifes, 
but  lead  a  separate,  innocuous  existence,  and  leave  the  country 
when  they  have  hoarded  enough  to  provide  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days — all  this,  which  some  people  would  regard  as  a  con¬ 
spicuous  merit,  is  twisted  by  the  Californians  into  a  crime  against 
.\raerican  civilisation.  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  question  is  not  one  to  be  settled 
on  merely  utilitarian  grounds.  The  unrestricted  immigration  of 
Asiatics  means  the  planting  in  California  of  a  vast  alien  colony, 
exclusive,  inscrutable,  unassimilative,  bound  together  in  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  organisation,  with  fewer  wants  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  their  neighbours,  maintaining  intact  their 
peculiar  customs  and  characteristics,  morals  and  ideals  of  home 
and  family  life,  with  neither  the  wish  nor  the  capacity  to  amal¬ 
gamate  or  even  conform  with  the  civilisation  upon  which  they 
have  intruded,  and  gradually,  by  the  mere  pressure  of  numbers, 
undermining  the  very  foundation  of  the  American  working-man’s 
well-being.  To  such  a  visitation  California  may  well  object ;  from 
such  a  prospect  she  may  well  shrink.  Her  industries  may  be 
retarded,  her  crops  go  unharvested,  the  yield  of  her  vineyards  and 
fruit-farms  may  rot  away  through  sheer  lack  of  the  indispensable 
labour,  her  whole  progress  may  be  checked — these  are  but  the 
passing  exigencies  of  a  day.  What  she  has  to  safeguard  is  the 
future  and  the  distinctiveness  of  her  race  and  civilisation,  and  in 
her  passionate  and  unalterable  conviction  they  cannot  be  protected 
unless  the  free  ingress  of  Orientals  is  restricted  and  regulated. 

The  objections  1  have  roughly  summarised  apply  more  or  less 
to  all  Asiatics  alike,  but  to  the  Chinese  with  redoubled  force.  They 
came  to  California  without  their  women-folk — and  we  have 
learned  in  South  Africa  what  that  means — and  under  a  system  of 
contracts  to  Chinese  task  masters  that  had  all  the  essentials  of 
slavery ;  and  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  they  erected  the  scandal 
of  Chinatown.  Arguments  from  morality  and  economics,  acting 
on  an  instinctive  racial  antipathy  and  on  a  somewhat  worthier 
resolve  to  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  social  struc¬ 
ture,  soon  swelled  the  agitation  against  them  flood-high.  That 
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agitation  converted  the  country,  or  at  least  convinced  it  that  the  I 
matter  was  one  to  be  settled  as  California  wished.  The  first  result  [■ 
was  that  series  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,  each  one  more  strin-  I 
gent  than  its  predecessors,  which  began  in  1880,  and  now  in  their 
totality  virtually  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies.  And  ? 
here  it  is  im|X)rtant  to  note  that  the  Chinese  were  singled  out 
as  the  victims  of  American  anti-Orientalism ,  not  because  they  f 
were  more  objectionable  than  the  Japanese  or  Koreans  except  iu 
a  few  minor  particulars,  but  simply  because  they  were  the  only 
Asiatics  of  whom  Americans  at  that  time  had  any  exi)erience.  I 
The  statesmanship  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  not  very  provident. 

It  thought  it  had  settled  the  whole  question  by  barring  out  Chinese  \ 
labourers.  It  did  not  foresee  that  when  Chinese  immigration  was 
stopped  Japanese  and  Korean  immigration  would  set  in,  and  i 
would,  in  time,  reproduce  essentially  the  same  conditions  over  I 
again.  Had  the  Californians  perceived  this,  the  laws  excluding 
the  Chinese  would  have  been  laws  excluding  all  Asiatics.  From  1 
their  j)oint  of  view  it  makes  no  material  ditference  whether  their  ' 
visitors  come  from  Yokohama,  Seoul,  or  Hong- Kong.  The  same 
racial  and  economic,  if  not  precisely  the  same  moral,  ol)jections  r 
hold  equally  good  for  them  all.  p 

The  second  result  of  American  anti-Orientalism  was  that  the  |  ' 
Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,  already  sufficiently  severe,  were  ad¬ 
ministered  with  an  offensive  incivility  that  fell  little  short  of  \  1 
downright  barbarism ;  and  this  led  some  fifteen  months  ago  to  a  |  ' 
piquant  international  clash.  The  immigration  officers  at  San  1 
Francisco  had  got  into  the  way  of  treating  the  entire  Chinese  [  j 
])eople  as  a  nation  of  coolie  labourers.  Both  Mr.  Boosevelt  and  !  : 
Mr.  Taft  admitted  as  much.  “  Chinese  merchants  and  students,"  f  1 
said  the  former,  “  of  high  standing  and  character  are  subjected  to  ( 
an  examination  of  such  an  inquisitorial,  humiliating,  insulting,  ( 
and  physically  uncomfortable  character  as  to  discourage  altogether  i  f 
their  advent  among  us.”  The  President  officially  declared  thut  ^  : 
”  we  have  come  short  of  our  duty  to  the  people  of  China.”  A  ■  £ 
Chinese  gentleman  arriving  at  San  Francisco  was  made  to  herd  t 
with  coolies  in  a  common  shed  while  his  credentials  were  being  i 
examined.  He  was  unable  to  communicate  with  his  friends;  he  :  ( 
was  subjected  to  the  personal  indignity  of  being  overhauled  by  r  ( 
the  immigration  officers ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  retain  a  lawyer  ?  a 
to  protect  his  interests,  and  from  an  adverse  decision  of  the  port  r 
authorities  there  was  no  possibility  of  appeal.  Chinese  man-  s 
darins,  officials,  statesmen,  envoys,  men  of  letters,  students,  ^  e 
travellers,  and  merchants  were  all  being  systematically  treated  ^  f 
with  every  circumstance  of  discourtesy  and  contempt.  China  |  ( 
complained  and  America  jeered,  and  at  last  the  Chinese  people  |  s 
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took  the  matter  up  on  their  own  account.  With  a  shrewd  insight 
into  the  American  character  they  organised,  in  the  summer  of 
1905,  a  boycott  of  American  goods.  The  great  merchants  at  the 
treaty  ports,  working  through  the  machinery  of  the  trade  guilds, 
developed  the  movement  with  a  rapidity  and  effectiveness  that 
seemed  almost  to  argue  a  new  sense  of  cohesion  in  China’s  dis¬ 
jointed  millions.  The  American  flour  trade  was  immediately 
paralysed ;  the  export  of  American  cottons  and  textiles  fell  off  by 
more  than  a  million  dollars  ;  and  in  a  very  brief  time  the  Americans 
found  not  only  a  trade  of  i'’20,000,000  a  year  in  jeopardy,  but 
the  moral  authority  which  had  accimed  to  them  as  the  only  great 
Power  wliosi*  interests  in  the  Far  East  were  in  no  way  political 
or  territorial,  and  whose  ])olicy  had  been  unifoi'inly  humane  and 
sviupatludic ,  destroyed. 

Hut  the  moral  of  that  incident  has  been  thrown  away,  and  its 
clear  waiming  that  Americans  would  some  day  have  to  rc'arrange 
their  relations  with  Asia  on  a  basis  of  better  manners,  more 
justice,  more  reciprocity,  and  less  prejudice  has  been  disregarded. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
is  now  inviting  at  the  hands  of  the  Japaiu'se  a  far  sharper  form  of 
retaliation  and  one  incomparably  more  telling  both  politically  and 
commercially  than  any  it  is  as  yet  in  the  power  of  China  to  inflict. 

quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  probably  not  more  than  a 
hundred  Japanese  in  California.  To-day  there  are  over  40,000. 
Of  these  some  10,000  live  in  San  I^rancisco  and  the  rest  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  State  as  agriculturists,  farm-hands,  market 
gardeners,  domestic  servants,  and  ordinary  labourers.  They  own 
and  cultivate  over  60,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  form  of  small 
twenty-acre  lots,  though  some  of  them  have  taken  to  American 
extensive  farming  on  a  large  scale.  Trained  on  the  grudging  soil 
of  Nippon,  their  labour  extracts  from  the  bountiful  valleys  and  hill 
sides  of  California  a  yield  that  is  the  envy  of  their  hajdia/.ard 
American  competitor.  As  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  they  excel, 
and  the  neatness  and  finish  of  their  farms  are  a  standing  reproach 
to  the  unkempt  wastefulness  of  their  white  neighbours.  Whether 
in  town  or  country  they  are  a  cheery,  industrious,  peaceable  set 
of  men,  living  simply  and  economically,  but  without  a  trace  of 
Chinese  squalor,  supporting  their  owm  churches,  both  Christian 
and  Buddhist,  publishing  nearly  a  dozen  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  periodicals  in  their  owm  tongue,  and  furnishing  the  un¬ 
skilled  labour  of  which  neither  the  raihvays  nor  the  farmers  can 
ever  have  enough.  In  the  economic  and  industrial  fabric  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  they  have  taken,  in  short,  the  place  once  held  by  the 
Chinese.  And  in  doing  so  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
same  hostility  based  on  very  much  the  same  arguments.  If 
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tlieir  standard  of  living  is  higher  than  the  Chinese,  and  their 
morals  better,  their  comjx^tition  is  equally  effective,  they  remain 
just  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  American  civilisation,  they  are  no  less 
a  community  within  a  community,  and  their  separateness  and 
clannishness  must  for  ever  bar  their  absorption  into  the  main 
stream  of  American  life.  Ever  since,  in  the  ’nineties,  they  began 
to  flock  over  in  thousands  instead  of  scores,  the  feeling  against 
them  has  gathered  a  more  than  proportionate  vehemence.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  fact,  may  already  be  said  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  Japanese  coolie  and  artisan  must  be  placed  under  the  ban.  A 
Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League  has  been  formed,  and 
for  some  years  past  has  been  holding  a  pistol  to  the  heads  of  the 
Californian  Senators  at  Washington.  We  may  expect  before  long 
to  find  all  the  weapons  of  popular  agitation  and  political  pressure 
that  were  employed  against  the  Chinese,  directed  with  equal 
animosity  and  recklessness  against  the  Japanese.  Already  it  is 
threatened  that  unless  the  next  Republican  national  convention 
formally  agrees  to  advocate  the  prohibition  of  coolie  immigration 
from  Japan,  all  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  half  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  will  swing  over  to  the  Democratic  side. 
Already  it  has  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  bring  the  Japanese 
within  the  scope  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,  and  already 
there  is  talk  in  San  Francisco,  though  nothing,  I  hope,  more 
than  talk,  of  “Jim  Crow  ’’  cars  for  the  separate  use  of  Orientals, 
and  of  other  contumacious  regulations  that  will  stamp  them  with 
the  brand  of  inferiority.  There  is  no  mistaking  whither  all  this 
jroints.  The  long-expected  campaign  against  the  free  admission 
of  Japanese  labourers  has  begun. 

In  this  campaign  the  trouble  over  the  schools  in  San  Francisco 
is  the  opening  gun  and  no  more.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether 
the  Japanese  are  to  be  allow'ed  in  the  schools  attended  by 
American  children,  or  are  to  be  educated  in  schools  reserved 
for  Orientals,  but  whether  the  unrestricted  immigration  of 
Japanese  into  the  United  States  is  to  be  tolerated  any  longer 
or  not.  It  may  be  that  since  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  this 
issue  has  taken  on  locally  a  new  intensity.  The  wealthier 
Japanese  suffered  less  than  most  of  their  American  neighbours 
in  the  great  catastrophe,  and  as  the  admirably  informed  Japanese 
correspondents  of  the  Morning  Post  pointed  out,  their  country¬ 
men  in  San  Francisco,  “  by  a  judicious  use  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  “on  some  of  the 
most  desirable  sites  in  the  best  remaining  residential  quarter.” 
We  are  a  singularly  tolerant  people  in  London,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  on  the  morrow  of  such  a  disaster  we  should  greatly 
care  to  find  the  merchants  of  an  alien  rac('  in  quiet  possession 
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of  Kensington  and  Mayfair.  In  Calcutta,  at  any  rate,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ousting  of  the  British  by  the  Parsees  from  the  most 
desirable  sites  has  not  made  for  social  peace ;  and  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unnatural  that  the  feeling  against  the  Japanese  in  San 
Francisco  should  have  fetched  in  the  circumstances  a  somewhat 
wider  compass.  At  all  events  it  is  only  since  the  terrible  visita¬ 
tion  of  last  April  that  the  anti-Japanese  spirit  has  borne  official 
fruit.  Some  five  years  ago  the  State  of  California  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  segregation  of  all  Orientals  into  separate  schools. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  law  has  remained  a  dead 
letter,  and  on  them  it  inflicted  no  particular  hardship  or  stigma. 
Being  massed  together  on  one  spot,  it  was  rather  a  convenience 
than  otherwise  that  they  should  have  a  school  reserved  for  them 
at  their  very  doors. ^  But  the  Board  of  Education  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  resolved  a  few  months  ago  to  make  the  law  effective  over 
nil  Orientals.  It  ordered  that  after  October  15th  all  children  of 
Oriental  descent  should  be  excluded  from  the  schools  attended 
by  Americans,  and  made  to  frequent  a  school  sfiecifically  set 
apart  for  them.  In  this  school  they  were  free  to  enjoy  the 
same  educational  advantages  in  every  resjiect  as  are  provided 
for  .\merican  children  in  the  ordinary  schools.  But  they  were 
forced  to  enjoy  them  only  in  the  company  of  children  of  their 
own  or  cognate  races.  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  Chinese  were 
lumped  together  and  treated  as  members  of  a  single  civilisation. 
The  Koreans  and  Chinese  obeyed  the  ordinance ;  the  Japanese 
kept  their  children  at  home,  and  protested  against  it,  not  only 
as  a  shir  upon  their  national  character,  but  as  a  violation  of  their 
rights  under  the  Treaty  of  1894.  Some  sharp  representations 
were  immediately  made  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mr.  Boosevelt  at  once  took  vigorous  action.  He 
begged  the  Government  of  Tokyo  to  accept  his  assurance  that 
the  outburst  was  wholly  local  and  syioradic.  and  in  no  w'ay  re¬ 
flected  the  sentiments  of  .\merica.  He  dispatched  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  San  Francisco  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  ordered  the  local  United  States  District 
Attorney  to  test  the  validity  of  the  State  law  in  the  courts ;  and 
in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  4th  he  not  only  delivered 
a  higher  eulogy  on  the  achievements  and  character  of  Japan  than 
has  probably  ever  been  passed  by  the  head  of  one  State  upon 
the  people  of  another,  not  only  flayed  the  Californians  for  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  their  proceedings,  but  called  upon  Con- 

(1)  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  .Japanese,  Mr.  Poosevelt,  in  his  special 
message  of  December  18th,  pointed  out  that  while  only  ninety-three  -Japanese 
rhildren  attend  school  in  San  Francisco,  they  come  from  all  qnnrters  of  the 
city,  and  that  to  require  them  to  go  to  one  special  school  is,  in  consequence,  to 
exclude  most  of  them  from  all  schools. 
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{il-  ess  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  naturalisation  of  all  Japaiiosc  I 
who  wished  to  become  American  citizens. 

A  foreigner  and  a  la5mian  has,  perhaps,  no  right  to  comment 
upon  the  legal  and  Constitutional  points  involved  in  the  mattor,  but 
they  are  of  international  moment,  and  cannot  he  ignored.  Four 
distinct  questions  arise.  Is  the  Californian  law  providing  for 
the  separate  education  of  Orientals  constitutional?  Is  it  a  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Treaty  of  1894?  If  so,  is  the  Treaty  itself 
constitutional,  or  did  the  Federal  Government  in  assenting  to 
it  exceed  its  powers?  And,  fourthly,  what  means  has  the 
Federal  Government  of  enforcing  respect  for  a  Treaty  upon  a 
8tat('  that  deliberately  ignores  or  defies  its  provisions?  On  all 
those  ])oints  a  word  must  be  said.  In  the  American  system 
education,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  State  affair.  Both  in  detail 
and  general  policy  it  belongs  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
and  several  States  have  passed  enactments  precisely  similar  in 
scope  and  purpose  to  the  Californian  law  under  discussion.  Thus 
almost  all  the  Southern  States  have  specifically  separated  negroes 
and  whites  in  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
action,  while  repeatedly  sustained  by  the  highest  State  courts, 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  black  children  of  the  South  are  American 
citizens,  and  if  Texas,  for  instance,  may  lawfully  discriminate 
against  them  to  the  extent  of  ordering  them  to  he  educated  in 
separate  schools,  apart  from  white  children,  surely  California 
is  well  within  her  legal  rights  in  laying  a  similar  embargo  upon 
the  Oriental  aliens  within  her  boundaries.  Otherwise  an  alien 
in  the  United  States  has  rights  and  privileges  superior  to  those 
of  an  American  citizen.  But  the  Japanese  claim  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  law  violates  the  Treaty  of  1891.  I  shall  be  interested 
in  seeing  by  what  arguments  that  claim  is  made  good.  The 
Treaty  of  1894  is  of  the  ordinary  most-favoured-nation  typo.  Tt 
gives  to  Japanese  in  America  and  to  Americans  in  Japan  “fill! 
and  perfect  protection  for  thedr  persons  and  property,”  and 
assures  to  them  “  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  admiuistra- 
tioji  of  justice,”  the  enjojnnent  of  “all  the  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  native  citizens  or  subjects.”  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
“in  whatever  relates  to  rights  of  residence  and  travel;  to  the 
possession  of  goods  and  effects  of  any  kind ;  to  the  succession 
to  personal  estate,  by  will  and  otherwise,  and  the  disposal  of 
property  of  any  sort  and  in  any  manner  whatsoever  which  they 
may  lawfully  acquire,  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  contracting 
party  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the  same  privileges, 
liberties,  and  rights,  and  shall  be  subject  to  no  higluT  imposts 
or  charges  in  these  respects  than  native  citizens  or  subjects,  or 
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citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation,”  And,  finally, 
the  Treaty  of  1894  contains  provisions  relating  to  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the  right  of  private  or  public  worship, 
and  of  the  rights  of  burial  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
religious  customs.  There  is  not  a  word  about  education  from 
the  first  clause  to  the  last.  Still  less  is  there  a  word  about  co¬ 
education — that  is,  of  education  in  the  same  school,  desk  by 
desk,  with  Americans.  If  the  Japanese  were  shut  out  from  all 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  if  the  prevailing  facilities 
of  education  were  absolutely  denied  to  them,  they  might  under 
the  Treaty  of  1894  be  able  to  make  out  a  case.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  at  issue.  The  same  curriculum  that  is  open  to  American 
children  in  San  Francisco  is  open  to  them  also,  if  only  they 
will  consent  to  receive  it  in  a  school  reserved  for  the  use  of 
Orientals.  From  the  merely  legal  standpoint  it  seems  highly 
questionable  whether  the  Treaty  of  1894  entitles  them  even  to 
that  much,  and  still  more  questionable  whether  it  entitles  them 
to  anything  more. 

We  will  assume,  however,  that  it  does  both.  We  will  assume 
that  the  proper  constmction  of  its  clauses  invests  the  Japanese 
with  the  right  not  only  to  demand  the  same  public  education 
as  their  American  neighbours,  but  to  demand  it  in  the  same 
schools  with  those  neighbours.  There  at  once  arises  the  question 
whether  any  Treaty  conferring  such  rights  is  not  an  infringement 
of  the  Constitution.  The  complexities  of  the  scheme  of  things 
American  make  the  position  of  even  the  clearest  Treaty  singularly 
equivocal.  The  Federal  Government  in  negotiating  dne  may 
as  easily  step  outside  its  Constitutional  limits  as  in  passing  any 
ordinary  measure  of  legislation  ;  and  only  the  Supreme  Court  can 
definitely  decide  in  any  given  case  whether  those  limits  have 
been  overpassed.  Acts  of  Congress  that  conform  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Treaties  ‘‘  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,” 
and  the  Constitution  itself,  all  rank  on  a  parity  as  “  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.”  A  Treaty,  in  other  words,  has  no  peculiar 
and  distinctive  sanctity.  Its  validity  may  at  any  time  be  called 
into  question.  Its  provisions  may  at  any  time  be  overridden 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  by  Treaty  what  it  is  forbidden  to  do  by  the  Constitution , 
and  a  Treaty  which  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  invades  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  is  ipso 
facto  null  and  void.  The  Government  in  such  a  case  would 
simply  have  exceeded  its  prerogatives  in  concluding  it,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  no  option  but  to  pronounce  its  action 
ultra  vires.  Now  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the 
Constitution  confers  no  power  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
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regulate  the  educational  policy  of  any  of  the  States.  It  can  no 
more  dictate  to  a  State  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  that 
State  are  to  receive  their  instruction  than  it  can  dictate  the 
width  of  the  streets ;  and  if  the  Treaty  of  1894  really  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  every  State  in  the  Union  to  admit  Japanese 
children  in  the  same  schools  with  Americans,  the  Treaty  must 
be  unconstitutional. 

Here  again,  however,  we  will  assume  the  thing  that  is  not. 
We  will  assume  that  the  Californian  law  is  valid,  that  it  docs  not 
violate  the  Treaty  of  1894,  and  that  that  Treaty  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution.  How  is  it  to  be  enforced? 
What  weapons  of  coercion  has  the  President  at  hand  with  wliicli 
to  compel  California  to  a  strict  observance  of  its  provisions? 
The  answer,  an  answer  testified  to  by  all  American  history,  is. 
none  whatever.  The  President  acknowledged  as  much  in  his 
recent  message.  He  admitted  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  “protect  aliens  in 
the  rights  secured  to  them  under  solemn  treaties  which  arc  the 
law  of  the  land.”  The  point  is  no  new’  one;  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  has  had  occasion  to  argue  it  out  with  the 
United  States  Government ;  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  Japanese 
to  bring  home  to  Americans  its  chaotic  and  humiliating  con¬ 
sequences,  and  to  extort  from  an  American  President  the  first 
clear  and  official  admission  both  of  the  national  duty  in  the 
matter,  and  of  the  national  inability  to  fulfil  that  duty.  T  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewdierc,  that  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  armed  force — that  is  to  say.  without  civil  war — there 
is  no  w’ay  in  which  the  United  States  Government  can  impose 
upon  any  of  the  States  in  the  Union  a  respect  for  Treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.  “There  is  every  precedent  to  support  this  view’;  there  is 
not  one  to  contradict  it.  So  far  as  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers 
are  concerned  the  American  Union  is  a  myth.  It  does  not  exist, 
and  it  never  has  existed.  From  the  days  w’hen  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  1783,  relating  to  the  debts  due  to  British 
merchants  and  to  the  position  and  protection  of  the  loyalists, 
were  openly  repudiated  by  several  of  the  States,  dowm  to  the 
McLeod  case,  the  lynching  of  Italians  in  New’  Orleans,  and 
many  other  similar  incidents,  the  Federal  Government  has  con¬ 
sistently  failed  to  enforce  the  Treaty  rights  of  foreign  Powers 
against  the  transgressions  of  individual  States.  Sometimes  it 
has  denied  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  taken  shelter 
behind  the  convenient  barricade  of  “State  rights.”  Sometimes 
it  has  shuffled  and  quibbled.  Sometimes  it  has  expressed  its 
regret,  and,  as  an  act  of  grace,  though  not  of  right,  has  even 
made  a  half-hearted  and  reluctant  reparation.  The  one  thing  it 
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has  never  done,  and  never  will  do,  and  never  can  do,  is  to  insist 
i  upon  the  offending  State  living  up  to  the  Treaty  obligations  of 
the  nation.  For  such  insistence  means,  if  persevered  in,  an 
armed  internecine  conflict,  and  no  President  will  lightly  risk 
that  for  the  sake  of  obliging  a  foreign  Government.  The  truth 
i  is  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  Treaties  the  scheme  of  the 
I  .American  polity  makes  the  authority  of  the  whole  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  parts.  I  am  impelled,  therefore,  to  the 

i  conclusion  that  California  was  within  her  rights  in  ordering  the 
I  segregation  of  Orientals  in  separate  schools ;  that  her  action  did 

not  contravene  the  Treaty  of  1894;  that,  if  it  did.  the  Treaty 
‘  of  1894  was  unconstitutional ;  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  the 

I  San  Franciscans  refuse  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  good  faith  and 

I  expediency,  is  without  the  pow'er  in  any  case  to  enforce  upon 

ii  them  a  respect  for  its  provisions. 

I  The  San  Franciscans,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  show^  no  sign  of 
I  yielding.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  proposal  that  the  Japanese  should  be 
allowed  to  take  out  naturalisation  papers  at  wn'll,  they  reject  as 
perpetuating  the  very  evil  they  wish  to  eradicate.  The  talk  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  beginning  already  to  betray  the  inflammatory 
I  heedlessness  that  .Americans  so  readily  inject  into  the  discussion 

I  of  their  foreign  relations,  and  the  position  of  the  Japanese 

■  becomes  daily  more  harassing  and  precarious.  The  situation  will 

probably  have  to  grow  worse  before  it  begins  to  grow  better, 
blit  T  strongly  suspect  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  there  are 

I  only  two  ways  out  of  it.  Either  a  new  Treaty  will  have  to 
be  negotiated  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Japanese  skilled 
and  coolie  labour,  or  else  an  agitation  will  be  set  on  foot  to 
effect  the  same  ends  by  Act  of  Congress.  And,  unhappily,  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  .American  people,  both 
towards  Japan  and  tow’ards  the  whole  problem  of  immigration, 

E  for  such  an  agitation  to  feed  on.  Except  for  a  momentary  brush 

t  over  the  question  of  Hawaii,  the  tw'o  countries  hitherto  have  been 

i  more  than  fn'endlv.  Tt  was  an  .American  naval  officer  that  first 

If  •  ^ 

opened  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  the  West,  and  the  evolution 
of  Japan  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
^  by  the  educational,  industrial,  and  political  experience  of 
America.  The  .Americans  on  their  part  have  showrn  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  Japanese  art,  have  regarded  the  Japanese  as  in 
some  sort  their  pupils  in  Western  civilisation,  and  have  alw’ays 
I  felt  the  admiration  of  kindred  spirits  for  their  go-ahead  efficiency. 
I  They  supported  Japan  in  the  recent  war,  not  only  with  the  w’hole 
moral  force  of  American  opinion  and  American  diplomacy,  but 
with  a  not  less  welcome  outpouring  of  American  dollars.  But 
i  since  the  Portsmouth  Conference  their  enthusiasm  has  given  place 
I, 
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to  a  cold  and  resentful  suspicion.  They  have  watched  with 
almost  hysterical  alarm  the  progress  of  Japan’s  organised  deter¬ 
mination  to  duplicate  in  commerce  her  successes  in  war. 
American  exporters  to  the  Far  East  have  been  angrily  growlinfj 
that  the  open  door  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  is  as  mythical  as 
other  nations  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  Philippines.  The 
American  colony  in  the  Treaty  ports,  strongly  anti-Japanese 
during  the  war,  and  vehemently  so  after  it,  have  filled  their 
home-keeping  countrymen  wdth  tales  of  Japanese  discriminations 
in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  Japanese  “  intentions”  in  regard  to  the 
Philippines,  and  Japanese  plans  for  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Far  East ;  and  American  consuls  in  their  official  reports 
have  amplified  these  charges  with  a  none  too  reluctant  ani¬ 
mosity.  There  is  a  feeling  throughout  America  that  Japan  has 
not  only  forgotten  the  services  rendered  to  her  during  the  war, 
but  has  risen  to  a  commercial  and  political  predominance  that 
has  no  obvious  relation  to  American  interests.  An  agitation  for 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  labour,  therefore,  coming  just  now, 
would  find  for  its  ally  a  growing  commercial  and  political  an¬ 
tagonism.  It  would  be  even  more  strongly  helped  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  is  being  wTought  in  American  opinion  on  the  immigra¬ 
tion  problem  as  a  whole.  From  a  careless  acceptance  of  all 
who  care  to  come,  the  Americans  are  rapidly  passing  to  a  policy 
of  selection  and  rejection ;  and  the  irruption  of  a  Labour  Party 
into  national  politics  strengthens  and  confirms  this  tendency.  A 
party  which  proclaims  that  the  American  working  man  is  being 
betrayed  by  the  mere  proposal  to  import  Chinese  coolies  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  party  that  wdll  do  all  it 
can  to  keep  Asiatic  labour  out  of  the  United  States.  Even  with 
a  full  recognition  of  the  many  bonds  of  commercial,  political, 
and  strategic  necessity  that  impose  upon  America  the  expediency 
of  cultivating  the  goodwill  of  Japan,  one  cannot,  therefore,  look 
upon  wdiat  is  happening  to-day  in  San  Francisco,  and  what  may 
happen  to-morrow  throughout  the  wffiole  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
without  disquietude.  And  if  one  is  an  Englishman,  solicitous  for 
the  unity  of  Imperial  action,  and  a  subscriber  to  the  policy  wdiich 
has  made  a  friend  of  America  and  an  ally  of  Japan,  that  dis¬ 
quietude  may  w'ell  take  a  deeper  shade.  California  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  world  that  does  not  welcome  the  Japanese  as  settlers, 
and  throughout  this  contest  the  opinion  of  Australia  and  British 
Columbia  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  altogether  on  the 
American  side. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


Sl’INOZA  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 


I  pRorosE  to  say  something  about  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  in  its 
relation  to  certain  well-marked  tendencies  of  the  modern  mind. 
A  brief  account  of  the  philosopher  himself  will  be  a  fitting 
preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  his  philosophy,  for  his  ante- 
cidc'nts  and  personal  history  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  his 
teaching.  It  was  on  November  24th,  1632,  that  he  was  born  in 
Amsterdam,  his  parents  being  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
Jews,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  fury 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  appears  to  have  been  w^ell  instructed  in 
the  Hebrew  humanities,  a  by  no  means  contemptible  instru¬ 
ment  of  education.  As  Dr.  Ginsberg  observes,^  the  Talmud 
emi)races  all  possible  aspects  of  Jewish  culture  in  its  points  of 
contact  with,  as  well  as  its  points  of  difference  from,  the  culture 
of  other  civilisations,  so  that  “  the  various  conceptions  of  the 
cosmos  by  Platonism,  Aristotelianism,  Neo-Platonism,  Stoicism, 
Epicureanism,  and  Scepticism  ”  would  be  revealed  to  the  student 
by  the  arguments  employed  to  combat  them.  His  preceptor  in 
his  Talmudistic  studies  was  the  Rabbi  Morteira,  described  as 
“a  man  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  and  the  least  ignorant  of 
the  Rabbis  of  that  time.”  Later  on  he  acquired  the  Latin 
tongue,  chiefly  under  the  tuition  of  Franz  Van  der  Ende,  a 
physician  of  liberal  sympathies  and  of  considerable  intellectual 
mark,  wbo  was  eventually  hanged  in  France  for  political  in¬ 
trigues.  On  arriving  at  man’s  estate  he  became  known  among  his 
friends  for  opinions  alien  from  the  religious  traditions  dominant 
in  the  Jewish  community,  and  in  particular  for  those  views  of 
the  Hebrew  Sacred  Books  which  were  subsequently  set  forth 
I>y  him  in  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus ,  and  which  were 
regarded  as  la  retical.  Hence,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
some  fanatic  to  murder  him,  he  was  cited  to  the  synagogue, 
where  he  was  accused  of  “the  blackest  and  most  enormous  of 
crimes,  contempt  of  the  law,”  and  on  his  failure  to  retract,  was 
solemnly  excommunicated.  This  was  in  1656. 

Baruch  de  Spinoza — he  changed  the  name  of  Baruch  for  the 
Latin  ecjuivalent  Benedict — was  now  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  world,  excommunicated,  dis¬ 
inherited,  penniless.  The  question  which  he  asked  himself  was 
not  how  he  might  put  money  in  his  purse,  but  where  man’s  chief 
good  lay.  To  attain  it  was  his  one  end  and  aim  during  the 
twenty  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him.  A  wise  regu- 

(1)  In  his  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Spinoza’s  Ethic. 
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lation  of  the  Hebrews  prescribed  that  a  Jew  should  learn  some 
manual  trade.  Spinoza  had  acquired  the  art  of  lens  grinding, 
and  was  so  skilful  in  it  that,  as  Colerus,^  his  earliesjt  and  most 
authoritative  biographer,  relates,  “he  was  applied  to  frcm  all 
sides  for  his  glasses,  the  sale  of  which  provided  enough  for  his 
needs.”  “It  is  almost  incredible,”  we  read  in  this  good  man’s 
pleasant  pages,  “  how  sober  and  economical  he  was.”  “  Nature 
is  satisfied  with  little,”  he  used  to  say,  “  and  when  she  is  content, 
I  am  so  too.”  After  sojourning  for  some  time  at  Rijnsburg,  near 
Leyden,  he  removed  in  1664  to  Voorburg,  a  suburb  of  the  Hague, 
and  thence,  in  1670,  to  the  Hague  itself,  where  he  dwelt  in  a 
small  room  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  endearing  himself  to  his 
landlord  and  landlady — simple,  honest  Dutch  folk — by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and  by  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  his  temper.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his 
chamber,  where,  his  daily  wants  provided  for  by  his  handicraft, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  meditation  on  the  philosophic  problems 
which  engrossed  him.  “  Reason  is  my  enjoyment,”  he  would 
say,  “  and  the  aim  I  have  in  this  life  is  joy  and  serenity.” 

He  attained  that  aim.  “  He  was  perfectly  happy  :  he  has 
told  us  so  :  let  us  believe  him  on  his  word.  He  has  done  still 
better  :  he  has  left  us  his  secret.  Listen  to  the  receipt  of  the 
‘  Prince  of  Atheists  ’  for  finding  happiness.  It  is  the  love  of 
God.  To  love  God  is  to  live  in  God.  Life  in  God  is  the  best 
and  most  perfect,  because  it  is  the  most  rt'asonable,  the  happiest, 
the  fullest  life  :  in  a  word,  because  it  gives  us  more  of  being 
than  any  other  life,  and  satisfies  more  completely  the  fundamental 
desire  which  constitutes  our  essence.  .  .  .  He  was  nothing,  and 
wished  to  be  nothing.  The  motto  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation 
‘  Ama  ncsciri  ’  was  his  too.  On  several  occasions  he  refused 
wealth  on  its  way  to  him  ;  he  desired  only  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  The  King  of  France  offered  him  a  pension  ;  he  declined 
it.  The  Elector  Palatine  offered  him  a  chair  at  Heidelberg  [he 
declined  that  also].  He  felt  that  his  duty  was  to  think.  He 
thought,  in  truth,  for  humanity,  whose  ideas  he  forestalled  by 
more  than  two  centuries.”^ 

(1)  The  Latinised  foim  of  the  German  name  Kohler.  He  was  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Hague  from  1693  to  1707,  and  published  his  Lifp 
nf  Spinoza  at  Amsterdam  in  1705.  An  English  translation  of  it,  which  appeared 
in  1706,  has  been  reprinted  in  an  Appendix  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  Spinoza: 

Life  and  Philosophi/,  with  the  well-merited  encomium,  “What  gives  his 
witness  singular  value  is  its  freedom  from  all  suspicion  of  designed  panegyric. 
He  detests  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  but  is  too  honest  to  slander  his  character 
as  a  man,  or  even  to  conceal  his  admiration  for  it.” 

(2)  I  need,  perhaps,  hardly  say  that  I  am  quoting  from  Renan’s  Address  at 
the  Hague  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Spinoza’s 
death. 
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This  greatest  of  modern  Jews,  cast  off  with  bitter  curses  by 
those  who  sat  in  iSIoses’  seat,  still  adhered  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers — sub -specie  ceternitatis ,  he  himself  w'ould  probably  have 
said.  The  claims  of  Christianity  were,  of  course,  weighed  by  him. 
He  found  them  wanting.  He  regarded  Christ — so  we  read  in  the 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus — as  the  highest  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  :  but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was,  in  St.  Paul’s  phrase,  “a  stumbling  block”  to  him. 
The  assertion  that  God  took  on  Him  the  nature  of  man 
he  thought  unintelligible — as  unintelligible  as  the  supposition 
that  a  circle  should  assume  the  nature  of  a  square.  He  would, 
however,  occasionally  attend  the  offices  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  frequented  by  his  host  and  hostess ,  and  one  of  the  persons 
he  esteemed  most  was  their  minister,  Cordes,  the  predecessor  of 
his  biographer,  Colerus.  He  would  tell  the  children  to  go  to 
Divine  service,  and  when  they  returned  from  the  sermon  would 
ask  them  how  much  they  remembered  of  it.  He  almost  always 
strongly  seconded  what  the  preacher  had  said.  To  his  hostess, 
who  on  one  occasion  asked  him  if  he  thought  she  would  be 
saved  in  the  religion  she  professed,  he  replied,  “  Your  religion 
is  a  good  one ;  you  should  not  seek  any  other,  nor  doubt  that 
yours  will  procure  salvation  if,  in  attaching  yourself  to  piety, 
you  at  the  same  time  live  peacefully  and  tranquilly.”  Only  two 
of  his  works  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  In  1663  he  published 
what  a  very  competent  critic  has  well  described  as  “the  most 
profound  and  accurate  digest  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes 
ill  existence,”  and,  in  1670,  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus. 
He  died  on  February  25th,  1677,  as  peacefully  as  he  had  lived. 

And  now  let  me  go  on  to  sketch  briefly  Spinoza’s  teaching. 
The  two  principal  founts  of  it  are  the  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus  and  the  Ethic,  although  his  minor  works  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence  are  of  extreme  value  as  illustrating  and  supplementing 
those  treatises.  The  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  need  not 
detain  us  long.  The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  work  are 
occupied  with  the  problems  dealt  with  in  our  day  by  “  the 
higher  criticism,”  of  which  Spinoza  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  nature  of 
religious  faith  is  considered,  and  the  independence  of  philosophy 
from  theology  is  strenuously  maintained.  This  Spinoza  judged 
the  most  important  part  of  the  treatise  :  “  hajc  quae  hie  ostendi- 
mus  praecipua  sunt  quae  in  hoc  tractatu  intendo.”  The  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  chapters  discuss  the  true 
principles  of  civil  polity,  and  the  twentieth  vindicates  the  rights 
of  civil  freedom.  In  it  occurs  the  following  noble  passage,  in 
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which  we  seem  conscious  of  “the  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life.” 

Tlie  final  end  of  the  State  consists  not  in  dominating  over  men,  restrain¬ 
ing  tliem  by  fear,  subjecting  them  to  the  will  of  others,  but,  on  the  contrary 
in  permitting  each  one  to  live  in  all  possible  security — that  is  to  sav,  in 
preserving  intact  the  natural  right  of  each  to  live  without  injury  to  himself 
and  others.  No;  I  say  the  State  has  not  for  its  end  the  transformation 
of  men  from  reasonable  beings  into  animals  or  automata;  it  has  for  its  end 
so  to  act  that  its  citizens  should  in  security  devclopc  soul  and  body,  and 
make  free  use  of  their  reason.  .  .  .  Hence  the  true  end  of  the  State  is 
liberty. 

'This — not  the  tawdry  tissue  of  truisms  and  sophisms  promulgated 
in  1789 — this  is  the  real  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 

'Uhe  great  object,  we  may  say,  of  the  Tractntus  T/u'o/o(/ico- 
Politicus  was  to  vindicate  man’s  ]>rerogative  to  reason  and  judge 
and  speak,  within  rational  limits,  according  to  his  capacity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  treatise  eml)odies.  as  there  is  good 
ground  to  believe,  Spinoza’s  apology  for  himself  against  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  cast  him  out  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Of  course,  no  competent  scholar  would  now  agree 
with  all  his  speculations  regarding  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  Benan  appears  well  warranted  in  saying,  “He  fore¬ 
saw,  with  wondrous  sagacity,  the  great  results  of  the  critical 
exegesis  destined,  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  years  later,  to  bring 
out  the  true  meaning  of  the  noblest  productions  of  Hc'brew 
genius.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  here  on  the  Tractatus 
TJieologico-Politicus .  The  full  and  ordered  exposition  of  Spinoza’s 
philosophy  is  contained  in  the  Ethic  to  which,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  the  former  treatise  is  “a  kind  of  detached  preface.” 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  with  his  usual  perspicacity  and  precision, 
tells  us  “the  first  and  leading  idea  in  Spinoza’s  philosophy  is 
that  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  the  world.  Nature,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  him,  includes  thought  no  less  than  things,  and  the 
order  of  nature  knows  no  interruption.  Again,  there  is  not  a 
world  of  thought  opposed  to,  and  interfering  with,  a  world  of 
things ;  we  have  everywhere  the  same  reality  under  different 
aspects.  Nature  is  one  as  well  as  uniform.”  Spinoza  holds  that 
the  foundation  of  all  existence  is  substance,  by  which  word  he 
means  ^  pretty  much  what  Aquinas  meant  by  it,  self -existent 
being — ens  per  se  subsistens — or,  to  speak  in  the  philosophical 

(1)  His  own  definition  is,  “By  Substance  T  understand  that  which  is  in  itself 
and  is  conceived  by  itself  :  that  is,  whose  concept  needs  not  the  concept  of 
another  thing  for  it  to  be  formed  from.” 
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language  of  a  later  age,  the  noumenal  reality  underlying  phe¬ 
nomena.  He  holds,  further,  that  there  is  only  one  substance, 
eternal,  necessary  :  and  that  is  the  Infinite  and  All  Perfect  Being, 
God,  of  Whom  everything  that  exists  is  an  Attribute,^  or  an 
affection  of  some  Attribute,  modified  in  this  manner  or  in  that. 
The  Divine  Attributes  he  regards  as  infinite — relatively,  not  abso¬ 
lutely — two  only  of  them  being  apprehensible  by  us,  extension 
and  thought,  from  each  of  which  is  derived  an  infinity  of  finite 
modes.  He  conceives  of  God  as  infinite  extension  and  infinite 
thought  :  not  finite  extension  which  is  properly  corporeal,  not 
an  extension  which  implies  length,  size,  depth,  diversity,  mo¬ 
bility,  but  the  idea,  the  archetype  of  extension  :  and  not  this 
or  that  thought,  but  thought  in  itself,  thought  altogether  posi¬ 
tive,  thought  in  its  plenitude,  fundamentally  absolute  and  perfect. 
All  material  things  in  the  world  are  for  him  modes  of  God’s 
Attribute  of  extension  ;  all  ideas  and  conceptions  are  modes  of 
God’s  Attribute  of  thought.  In  God,  then,  Spinoza  finds  the 
synthesis  of  the  primal  realities  of  mind  and  matter.  From  God 
all  flows  out ;  to  Him  all  returns ;  of  Him  everything  is  a  form  ; 
He  is  identical  with  Nature,  yet  not  the  same ;  He  is  the  Natura 
nalurans,^  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  Natura  naturata 
than  the  source  with  the  rivulet,  than  time  with  eternity.  A 
general  diffusive  Divine  life — “  Omnia,  diversis  tamen  gradibus, 
animata  sunt” — throughout  the  universe  was  for  Spinoza  the 
first  of  facts.  Throughout  the  universe  :  not  merely  in  this  little 
solar  system  of  ours,  but  everywhere  in  the  illimitable  and  un¬ 
thinkable  succession  of  worlds,  ever  proceeding  from  God. 
Further,  he  holds  that  from  the  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
nature  of  God,  all  has  necessarily  followed,  or  by  the  same  neces¬ 
sity  does  follow,  just  as  from  eternity  it  has  followed,  and  will 
follow,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Nor  will  he  allow  that  this  necessity  is  a  limitation  of 
God’s  freedom.  God  is  free  because  no  pow’er  external  to  Him¬ 
self  has  power  over  Him  ;  absolutely  free,  because  he  is  absolutely 
law  to  Himself.  His  works  are  what  they  are  because  He  is 
what  He  is  :  ‘‘  He  cannot  deny  himself.”  On  this  chord  of 
necessity  Spinoza  strikes  mightily.  All,  he  insists,  is  from 
God,  not  by  design,  or  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  no,  but  neces¬ 
sarily.  ‘‘  He  exists  for  no  end ;  He  acts  for  no  end ;  but  as  He 
has  no  principle  or  end  of  existence,  so  has  He  no  principle  or 

(1)  It  may  be  well  to  give  here  two  more  of  his  definitions  :  “By  Attribute  I 
understand  that  which  intellect  perceives  concerning  Substance  as  constituting 
the  Essence  thereof.”  “By  mode  I  understand  the  affections  of  Substance,  or 
that  which  is  in  somewhat  else  through  which  also  it  is  conceived.” 

(2)  See  Ethic,  Part  I.,  Prop.  XXIX.  Schol. 
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end  of  action.”  ^  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  which 
is  contingent;  all  is  necessary,  all  eternal,  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  infinite  nature  and  infinite  power  of  the  one  Eternal 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Thus 
does  he  transform  the  word  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver  :  ‘  ‘  Hear, 

O  Israel  :  the  Lord  our  God  is  One  Lord.”  One,  yes,  and  All: 
ev  Kal  TTav.  Such  is  his  conception  of  the  Divine  immanence : 

‘‘  Deus  est  summe  constans  in  operibus  suis.” 

Of  the  five  books  into  which  the  Ethic  is  divided ,  the  first  is 
inscribed  De  Deo,  and  is  devoted  to  the  high  theme  which  we 
have  been  considering.  He  adds  to  it  an  appendix,  beginning 
with  the  words  “His  Dei  naturam  ejusque  proprietates  ex- 
plicui,”  in  which  he  combats  the  popular  conception  of  final 
causes.  He  considers  it  to  arise  from  anthropomorphic  notions 
of  Deity.  We  think  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  is  altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves.  Nay,  we  are  not  only  anthropomorphic, 
but  anthropocentric,  and  erect  ourselves  and  our  infinitesimal  in¬ 
terests  into  the  measure  of  Divine  intention.  Spinoza  was,  of 
course,  confronted  with  the  difficulty  ; — If  God  is  what  you 
describe  Him,  the  cause  of  all  things  which  have  reality,  is  He 
not,  then,  the  author  of  evil?  He  evades  or  transcends — which¬ 
ever  is  the  proper  word — that  difficulty  by  maintaining  ^  that  the 
notion  of  evil  exists  only  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  ideas,  which,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  doctrine  of  Hegel. 
For  him  evil  is  not  a  positive  thing ;  it  is  relative  to  man  ^ ;  the 
essence  of  it  is  not  real  at  all,  or,  in  his  own  words,  “  does  not 
express  real  being,”  and,  therefore,  God — the  author  of  all 
reality^ — is  not  the  cause  of  it. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Spinoza’s  doctrine  concerning  man.  The 
second  part  of  his  Ethic  is  headed  De  Mente,  and  treats  of  the 
human  mind.  The  third  and  fourth,  which  bear,  respectively,  the 
titles  De  Ajfectibus  and  De  Servitute  Humana,  discuss  the  nature 
of  man’s  affections,  emotions,  passions,  and  depict  the  misery 
and  thraldom  of  those  who  are  governed  by  irrational  desires; 

(1)  Part  IV.,  Pref.  “A  final  cause,”  he  continues,  “is  nothing  but  human 
desire,  in  so  far  as  this  is  considered  as  the  principle,  or  primary  cause,  of 
anything.” 

(2)  Ethic,  Part  IV.,  Prop.  LXIV. 

(3)  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  points  out  (p.  49)  that  Spinoza’s  conception  of 
good  and  evil  as  relative,  and  having  place  only  in  finite  intellects,  had  been 
enunciated  centuries  before  by  Maimonides,  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  also. 

(4)  As  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  puts  it  (p.  47)  :  “Spinoza  holds  that  every  really 
existing  thing,  if  we  consider  it  apart  from  its  relation  to  other  things,  is 
perfect,  as  far  as  its  existence  goes  :  this  equivalence  of  reality  and  perfection 
is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  Spinoza’s  metaphysic.” 
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while  the  fifth,  called  De  Libertate  Humana,  dwells  on  the 
glorious  liberty  of  such  as  are  led  by  reason.  The  body  and  soul 
are  for  Spinoza  merely  modes  of  one  Divine  Substance,  the  body 
expressing  the  Divine  Essence  under  the  aspect  of  extension,  the 
mind  under  the  aspect  of  thought.  To  the  question,  then.  What 
is  man?  Spinoza  replies  :  A  transitory  form  of  the  Eternal 
Thought.  And,  as  we  saw  just  now,  the  problem  which  he  put 
before  himself  on  starting  in  life  was  where  man’s  chief  good 
lies.  That  problem  he  endeavours  to  solve  in  the  Ethic.  For  him 
the  primordial  law  of  being  is  being ;  the  fundamental  want  of 
man  is  to  prove,  afiirm,  and  augment  his  own  existence;  we 
thirst  for  “more  life  and  fuller.’’  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words— they  have  been  much  misunderstood — in  the  Eighteenth 
Proixtsition  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Ethic  :  “  Cupiditas  est  ipsa 
hominis  essentia ;  hoc  est  conatus  quo  homo  in  suo  esse  per- 
severare  conatur.’’  Neither  self-preservation,  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  term,  nor  Benthamite  utility  is  here  enthroned  as  the 
first  principle  of  action.  The  “esse’’  of  man  spoken  of  as  his 
real  being  is  life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  nature,  and 
“reason  which,’’  as  the  philosopher  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  the 
Scholion,  “requires  nothing  opposed  to  nature,  demands  that 
every  person  should  seek  ....  what  is  truly  profitable  to  him, 
should  desire  everything  that  really  loads  man  to  greater  per¬ 
fection.’’  The  instrument  of  this  greater  perfection  is  virtue, 
which,  he  tells  us,  in  words  almost  identical  with  a  well-known 
saying  of  Butler’s,  “  means  acting  in  accordance  with  those  laws 
of  our  own  nature.’’  But  that  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  most 
men.  Spinoza  thought,  as  the  Buddha  did,  that  men’s  errors 
and  miseries  arise  from  inadequate  knowledge,  from  not  knowing 
and  understanding  when  they  might  and  should  know  and  under¬ 
stand.  His  doctrine  of  cognition  is  of  much  importance.  There 
are,  he  tells  us,  three  ways  in  which  we  may  know  things  :  we 
may  know  them  by  hearsay  or  from  general  exi)erieiice ;  we  may 
know  them  by  ratiocination  ;  we  may^  know  them  by  intuition, 
which  is  immediate  and  complete  perception,  adequate  and  free 
from  error.  And  this  last  kind  of  knowledge,  he  holds,  is  present 
in  the  mind  of  God,  so  far  as  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  mind 
of  man,  and  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  objectively  true, 
for,  in  so  far  as  any  mind  perceives  things  truly,  it  is  part  of  the 
infinite  intellect  of  God,  whence  the  conclusion  of  necessity 
follows  that  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  mind  are  as  true 
as  those  of  God.^ 

Now  the  human  mind,  Spinoza  writes,  “  acts,  at  times,  and 


(1)  Ethic,  Part  II.,  Prop.  XLIII. 
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at  times  suffers” — qiisedam  agit,  quaedam  vero  patitur.”  ^  In 
so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  false  or  inadequate  ideas,  it  is  the 
slave  of  passion  :  in  so  far  as  it  is  governed  by  reason,  it  is  free, 
self-directed,  self-controlled.  Human  perfection  then— our  true 
aim — is  life  according  to  reason.  “By  good,”  Spinoza  ex¬ 
plains,  “I  shall  understand  what  we  are  assured  is  a  means  for 
approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  pattern  of  human  nature 
which  we  set  before  ourselves ;  and  by  evil  what  we  are  assured 
is  a  hindrance  to  our  copying  the  same  pattern.”'^  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  well  puts  it,  “  The  ethical  notions  of  good  and  evil  are 
the  notions  of  perfection  and  imperfection  as  applied  to  the  human 
character  and  conduct  by  means  of  a  normal  idea  or  standard  of 
man.”  ^  A  soul  enfranchised  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses  and 
led  by  reason,  abounds  the  most  in  adequate  ideas ;  and  so  far  as 
it  is  made  up  of  such  ideas,  it  lives  in  the  Divine  Being,  who  is 
the  last  link  of  the  chain.  To  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  being  is 
to  have  every  desire  engrossed  by  one  single  thought,  the  hope 
of  attaining  to  God.  This  is  to  love  God  and  to  dwell  in  Him. 
For  the  intellectual  love  of  God,  which  is  man’s  highest  happi¬ 
ness,  necessarily  springs  from  the  knowledge  of  God*  :  it  is  “the 
love  of  an  Immutable  and  Eternal  Object,  of  which  we  are  really 
partakers  :  a  love  which  cannot  be  vitiated  by  the  defects  common 
in  love,  but  which  will  always  become  greater  and  greater, 
occupy  the  largest  part  of  the  mind,  and  thoroughly  affect  it.’’’ 

To  sum  up.  All  beings  desire  life,  seek  to  energise,  thirst 

(1)  Ethic,  Part  III.,  Prop.  I.  Or,  if  we  may  so  translate,  “is  sometimes  an 
agent,  sometimes  a  victim.”  This  distinction  between  action  and  passion  is  an 
essential  part  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy.  In  the  Second  Definition  of  the  Third 
Part  he  writes,  “  I  say  that  we  act  when  anything  is  done  either  within  us  or 
without  us  of  which  we  are  the  adequate  cause  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  from  our 
nature  anything  follows,  either  within  us  or  without  us,  which  by  that  nature 
alone  can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  I  say  that  we 
Buffer  when  anything  is  don'e  within  us  or  when  anything  follows  from  our 
nature,  of  which  we  are  not  the  cause  except  partially.” 

(2)  Ibid.,  Part  IV.,  Pref.  “With  regard  to  good  and  evil,”  he  tells  us,  “thes’ 
terms  indicate  nothing  positive  in  things  considered  in  themselves,  nor  are  they 
anything  else  than  modes  of  thought  or  notions  which  we  form  from  the 
comparison  of  one  thing  with  another.” 

(3)  P.  251. 

(4)  Ethic,  Part  V.,  Prop.  XXXII. 

(5)  Ibid.,  Prop.  XX.  I  cannot  in  the  least  agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
(p.  280)  that  Spinoza’s  “love  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  rational  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  order  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature  as  part  thereof.”  I 
think,  with  Novalis,  Goethe,  Cousin,  Renan,  that  so  far  from  being  nothing  else 
but  this,  it  is  not  this  at  all,  but  something  very  different,  of  which  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  want  of  comprehension — or  even  apprehension — is  quite  unintelligible 
to  me.  I  believe  that  when  Spinoza  said  “the  love  of  God,”  he  meant^ — the  love 
of  God  :  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  Sir  Fred«rick  Pollock’s  blindness  to  this 
p.atent  fact  (as  I  must  account  it)  seriously  mars  the  value  of  his  very  learned 
book. 
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for  fuller  and  ampler  existence.  Man,  as  whole  in  himself, 
gathers  these  goods  only  from  the  Absolute  Good  which  is  God  : 
the  love  of  Whom  is  the  extinction  of  lower  loves  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Whom  is  perfect  freedom.  This  is  the  highest  virtue, 
the  power  of  God  in  the  soul ;  this  is  man’s  true  blessedness 
and  is  to  be  sought  tor  its  own  sake  :  not  for  any  advantage 
which  it  will  bring.  “  Blessedness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue, 
but  virtue  itself.”^  It  is  nothing  else  but  the  tranquillity  of 
mind  (“animi  acquiescentia  ”)  which  springs  from  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  God.®  And  note  the  philosopher’s  corollary  ;  “  He 
=  who  loves  God  will  not  desire  that  God  should  love  him  in 

■■  return  :  ”  ^  love  him,  that  is,  with  any  partial  or  particular  affec- 

I  tion ;  for  to  desire  this  would  be  to  desire  that  God,  for  a  man’s 

?  sake,  should  change  His  everlasting  nature,  and  become  lower 

f  than  Himself. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the  principle  from  which 
Spinoza  starts  is  that  God  is  the  ground  of  all  things,  the  goal 
which  he  reaches  is  the  knowdedge  and  consequent  love  of  God. 

\  The  idea  with  which  he  concludes  his  Ethic  is  that  our  highest 

‘  self-consciousness  is  but  God’s  consciousness  of  Himself.  This 

is  the  blessedness  of  a  life  according  to  reason — to  have  an  in¬ 
tuition  of  God  in  all  things.  And  so  “men  who  are  governed 
by  reason^’’  he  writes,  “desire  nothing  for  themselves  which 
they  do  not  desire  for  other  men,  and,  therefore,  they  are  just, 
^  faithful,  honourable.’’®  Nay,  further:  “He  who  lives  accord- 

;  ing  to  the  guidance  of  reason,  strives  as  much  as  possible  to 

‘  repay  the  hatred,  anger  or  contempt  of  others  towards  himself 

t  with  love  and  generosity.’’  ®  More  :  “  The  love  of  God  cannot 

I  be  soiled  by  any  sentiment  of  envy  or  jealousy,  but  is  the  more 

:  nourished  the  larger  the  number  of  men  we  represent  to  our- 

I  selves  as  united  with  God  by  the  same  tie  of  love.’’  ^  Thus,  by 

I  a  strange  route,  indeed,  does  Spinoza  arrive  at  that  love  of  God 

(1)  Compare  Cardinal  Newman’s  well-known  lines  : — 

“Poor  is  onr  sacrifice  whose  souls 
Are  lighted  from  above ; 

We  offer  what  we  cannot  keep, 

E  What  we  have  ceased  to  love.” 

t  (2)  Ethic,  Part  V.,  Prop.  XLTI.  Compare  St.  Augustine:  “Beata  quippe 
E  vita  est  gaudiuni  de  veritate.  Hoc  est  gaudiuin  de  te  qui  veritas  es,  Deus 

Iilluminatio  mea,  salus  faciei  mei,  Deus  meus.”  “Ipsa  est  beata  vita  gaudere 
ad  te,  de  te,  propter  te;  ipsa  est;  et  non  est  altera.” — 5.  Aurjustini  Confts., 
Lib.  X. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix. 

I  (4)  Ibid.,  Part  V.,  Prop.  XIX. 

(5)  Ibid.,  Part  IV.,  Prop.  XVlII.,  Scholion. 
f  (6)  Ibid.,  Part  IV.,  Prop.  XLVI. 

I  (7)  Ibid.,  Part  V.,  Prop.  XX. 

I  E  2 
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and  love  of  man,  whereon,  as  a  Greater  than  he  has  said,  “hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  ”  of  his  race.  “  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,’’  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  for  him,  also. 

But  though  the  practical  conclusion  which  Spinoza  reaches  as 
to  man’s  Highest  Good  and  true  rule  of  action  may  be  expressed 
in  the  language  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity,  that,  assuredly, 
cannot  be  said  of  his  view  whether  of  the  Divine  or  of  human 
nature.  It  is  alien  fi'oni  both  those  religions,  in  all  stages  of 
their  development.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  ascribes  free¬ 
dom  to  God,  it  is  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  would  be 
admitted  by  either  Jewish  or  Christian  theologians.  Similarly, 
he  will  not  speak  of  God's  understanding — for  Spinoza  will  and 
understanding  are  the  same — because,  as  he  insists,  understand¬ 
ing,  in  general,  is  a  determination  of  thought,  and  every  deter¬ 
mination  is  a  negation.  He  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  Divine  intelligence  and  the  human,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  the  Dog  which  is  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  the  barking  animal  in  the  streets  bearing  that  name.  Again, 
his  determinism  is  far  removed  both  from  the  teaching,  whether 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  or  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 
“  Men  think  themselves  free  solely  because  they  are  conscious 
of  their  own  actions  and  ignorant  of  the  causes  whereby  they  are 
determined,’’ ‘  he  tells  us.  It  is  certainly  a  denial  of  what  is 
popularly  understood  by  free  will;  but,  as  certainly,  he  leaves 
room  for  human  choice,  design,  self-direction.  “  Video  meliora 
proboque  :  deteriora  sequor.’’  Why?  “  Because,’’  he  answers, 
in  effect,  “  you  do  not  really  know  the  excellence  of  the  better 
things  :  if  you  adequately  understood  it,  you  would  follow  them.” 
Of  that  conviction  of  having  done  amiss  and  dealt  wickedly,  that 
accusatory  voice  within,  commonly  called  the  sense  of  guilt, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity 
Spinoza  says  nothing.  The  theological  conceptions  of  sin,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  have  no  place  in  his  system. 
He  holds  with  the  Buddha,  “  Two  things  in  the  world  are  im¬ 
mutably  fixed  :  that  good  actions  bring  happiness  and  that  bad 
actions  bring  misery  ’’  :  immutably  :  there  is  no  escape,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  teachers,  from  the  consequences  of  our  deeds. 

Again.  As  to  the  supernatural,  Spinoza’s  attitude  tow^ards  it 
is  that  of  a  modern  rationalising  theologian — say,  for  example, 
Pfleiderer,  whose  last  book  chances  to  lie  on  my  table  as  I  write. 
His  language  in  places  is  ambiguous  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

(1)  Ethic,  Part  III.,  Prop.  II.,  Schol.  He  unfolds  his  doctrine  here  very 
fully  and  clearly. 
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I  think,  that  he  judged  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  be  anthropomorphic  myths.  As  regards  the  New,  he 
tells  ns,  expressly,  that  while  he  takes  the  narrative  of  Christ’s 
death  and  burial  in  them,  literally,  he  construes  the  accounts  of 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  allegorically. 

Lastly.  In  a,  sense,  he  allows  the  immortality  of  the  soul  :  ^ 
but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  the  words  bear  in 
modern  Judaism  or  in  Christianity.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
discuss  here  his  subtle  and  obscure  doctrine  on  this  matter.  I 
can  only  briefly  state  it.  The  soul,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
for  Spinoza  the  idea  of  the  body.  But  it  is  a  Divine  idea,  an 
eternal  mode  of  the  eternal  understanding  of  God  :  and  it  lives 
in  the  Divine  Being,  so  far  as  it  is  made  up  of  ideas  adequate 
to  that  Being.  So  far  as  it  envelops  the  actual  existence  of 
the  body,  it  is  mortal.  The  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagina¬ 
tion-faculties  suited  to  a  successive  and  changing  existence — 
perish  with  the  body,  carrying  with  them  our  inadequate  ideas  : 
our  passions,  our  prejudices,  our  errors  :  but  reason,  that  is  our 
adequate  ideas,  remains  :  for  by  reason  we  perceive  things  under 
the  form  of  eternity.  The  soul,  then,  which  is  governed  by 
reason,  and  which,  even  in  this  world,  lives  in  God,  may  say 
“  multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitinam.”  Death  takes  from 
such  a  soul  nothing  of  real  worth.  With  souls  dominated  by 
vain  images  and  by  passions,  it  is  otherwise.  Death  is  not  for 
them  a  simple  accident,  but  touches  the  very  centre  of  their 
being.  Thus,  as  Saisset  remarks,  “  Spinoza  re-discovers ,  in  his 
own  way,  ingeniously  though  incompletely,  that  great  law  of 
remunerative  and  retributive  justice,  one  of  the  holiest  beliefs 
of  the  human  race.”  - 

So  much  must  suffice  as  a  sketch  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy.  Of 
the  sources  whence  he  derived  it’,  little  need  be  said  here.  He 
was,  of  course,  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  and,  indeed,  took  up 
philosophical  problems  where  Descartes  left  them.  Modern  re- 

(1)  He  maint:\ins  “The  human  mind  cannot  be  absolutely  destroyed  with  the 
body,  but  something  of  it  remains  which  is  eternal.”  Ethic,  Part  V.,  Prop. 
XXIII.,  and  in  Prop.  XXXIII.  of  the  same  Part,  he  lays  it  down  that  “the 
third  kind  of  knowledge  is  eternal,  and  therefore  the  love  which  springs  from  it 
is  necessarily  eternal.” 

(2)  Prerurseurs  Pt  Disci'phs  dp  Descartes,  p.  241.  Saisset's  pages  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  very  admirable,  and  will  repay  careful  perusal.  It  has  been  said, 
“Spinoza’s  doctrine  leads  consistently  to  the  conclusion  (which,  however,  he  does 
not  himself  explicitly  state)  that  the  ‘  intelligent  ’  souls  only,  that  is  the  souls  of 
the  wise,  are  immortal,  but  not  those  of  other  men,  since  the  intelligent  soul  only 
is  a  part  of  God  :  and  it  compels  the  inference  that  the  essence  of  the  body  also 
is  imperishable  as,  according  to  Spinoza,  extension  is  no  less  an  eternal  attribute 
of  that  Substance  than  thinking,  since  both  are  parallel  and  differ  only  in 
conception.” — Kalisch,  Path  and  Goal,  p.  402. 
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search  has  established,  beyond  question,  his  obligations  to 
Giordano  Bruno.  He  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with 
Maiinonides  and  the  Jewish  rationalists  who,  again,  were  deeply 
influenced  by  the  Alexandrian  mystics.  But  what  he  derived 
from  these  and  other  thinkers,  he  completely  assimilated  and 
made  his  own.  Dr.  Flint  is  well  warranted  in  saying,  “His 
system  is  one  of  the  most  original  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
presents.”  Not  less  original  is  the  shape  into  which  he  cast  it. 
Like  Kant,  he  discerned  that  mathematics,  at  all  events,  give 
certainty,  and  he  concluded  that  if  philosophical  truth  is  to  be 
found,  it  must  be  by  the  aid  of  mathematics.  And  so  he  puts 
aside  experience  and  induction,  and  relies  solely  on  the  geo¬ 
metrical  method,  applying  it,  unhesitatingly,  even  to  human 
passions,  and  “treating  the  soul  and  its  affections  as  though 
they  were  lines  and  superficies  and  solids.”  No  doubt  we  must 
trace  here  the  influence  of  Descartes.  And  from  Descartes  he 
unquestionably  derived  his  first  principle  that  nothing  should  he 
received  as  true  which  is  not  founded  on  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  Hence  he  grounds  his  philosophic  edifice  on  what  he 
deems  to  be  truths  intuitively  known  and  self-evident — “simplis- 
simae  idem,”  he  calls  them  :  and  these  he  places  before  us  in 
his  Definitions  and  Axioms.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Perfect  Being,  the  Self-Existence,  God,  I 
quoted,  in  a  previous  page,  his  definition  of  God.  It  is  really  the 
foundation  of  his  Ethic — which  we  may  agree  with  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  in  calling  “that  splendid  effort  of  constructive  genius.” 

No  one  can  deny  that  Spinoza’s  system  is  evolved  by  strictly 
sequacious  reasoning  from  his  Definitions  and  Axioms.  But 
there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  his  method.  One  is  indicated 
by  a  profound  remark  of  Heine  :  “No  such  definitions  can  be 
given  in  philosophy  as  are  given  in  mathematics.  The  defini¬ 
tions  in  mathematics  are  not  discursive,  but  intuitive  :  that  is. 
they  can  be  demonstrated  to  perception.  What  are  called^  defini 
tions  in  philosophy  are  presented  merely  experimentally  and 
hypothetically,  the  true  and  correct  definition  appearing  only  at 
the  end  as  a  resultant.”  ^  With  this  agrees  Kant’s  pungent 
saying — which,  indeed,  Heine  quotes  :  “In  philosophy  the 
mathematical  form  produces  nothing  but  card-houses.”  Again: 
Spinoza’s  “  simplissimae  idem,”  embodied  in  his  Definitions  and 
Axioms,  are  very  far  from  appearing  to  some  powerful 
and  disciplined  minds  as  intuitively  known,  self-evident,  and 
compelling  assent.^  Take  his  primary  and  fundamental  Defini- 

(1)  tihcr  Deutxrhland ,  Werke,  Vol.  V.,  p.  191. 

(2)  A  searching  and  severe  criticism  of  Propositions  I. -VI.  in  the  First  Part  of 
Spinoza’s  Ethic  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II.  to  Boedder’s  Natural  Theology. 
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tion,  for  example,  his  Delmition  of  God.  “God  is  a  Substance, 
constituted  by  an  infinity  of  Attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  eternal  and  infinite  Essence.’’  No  doubt,  to  Spinoza  this 
was  a  truth  clear  as  the  sun.  To  many  masters  of  philosophic 
thought  it  is  a  baseless  assumption.  Kant,  for  instance,  would 
have  so  regarded  it  :  he  would  have  pronounced  it  a  trans¬ 
cendental  hypothesis  concerning  what  is  quite  beyond  human 
knowledge:  the  very  words.  “  Substance,’’  “Attributes,’’  “In¬ 
finite,”  would  have  stamped  it  for  him  as  leading  to  invincible 
antinomies.  1  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  Kant 
was  right  or  wrong  in  so  holding.  I  merely  adduce  him  as  an 
example  of  a  great  thinker  to  whom  Spinoza’s  primary  proposi¬ 
tion  was  not  self-evident,  or  evident  at  all.  No  doubt,  if  w-e 
grant  to  Spinoza  the  assumptions  with  which  he  sets  out,  his 
conclusions  necessarily  follow’.  But  Berkeley  was  not  unw’ar- 
ranted  when  he  said,  “  Spinoza’s  demonstrations  are  after  such 
a  manner  that  one  can  demonstrate  anything.” 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  deny  the  precious  things  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Spinoza.  What  open  mind  can  now’  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  grandeur  of  his  idealistic  theories,  to  the  win¬ 
ningness  of  the  mystical  and  religious  side  of  his  teaching?  The 
men  of  his  own  generation,  and  of  many  generations  afterwards, 
were,  indeed,  insensible  to  these  things,  and  reviled  him  as  an 
.\theist  and  the  Prince  of  Atheists.  It  is  true  the  word 
“atheist”  was,  in  those  times,  employed  very  vaguely  as  a 
conveniently  emphatic  term  of  theological  abuse.  A  century 
before,  it  was  so  applied  to  Erasmus  by  his  Lutheran  opponents. 
But  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  controversialists,  pre¬ 
sumably  not  unacquainted  with  Spinoza’s  writings,  who  thus 
describe  him.  I  suppose  the  best  excuse  for  them  has  been 
indicated  by  Lewes.  “  Logically,  there  is  but  a  trivial  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Spinoza’s  Acosmism,  which  makes  God  the  one 
universal  Being,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the  cosmos  the  one 
universal  Existence.  Spiritually,  the  difference  is  profound. 
His  Acosmism  may  denote  what  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Atheism  :  it  eomiotes  something  utterly  opposed  to  Atheism.” 
The  term  Pantheism  had  not  been  invented  in  Spinoza’s  time  : 
now,  there  are  careful  and  exact  thinkers,  of  various  schools, 
who  charge  him  with  it.  It  might  be  thought  that  his  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Natura  naturans  and  the  Natura  naturata, 
would  be  a  sufficient  vindication  from  the  charge.^  But,  in 
truth.  Pantheism  is  a  very  vague  w’ord,  covering  a  variety 
of  doctrines. 

(1)  It  is  notable  that  Martineau  and  Trendelenburg,  though  holding  very 
different  views  of  Spinoza,  agree  that  he  cannot  be  called  a  Pantheist. 
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Labels  arc  necessary  in  the  intellectual  province  as  elsewhere; 
but,  for  myself,  I  confess  to  small  sympathy  with  those  who 
busy  themselves  in  affixing  them.  “Pantheism,”  Carlyle  ex¬ 
claimed  on  one  occasion ,  in  reply  to  Sterling ,  ‘  ‘  and  suppose 
it  were  Pot-theism  if  the  thing  is  true  ?  ’  ’  Long  years  passed 
away  before  men  set  themselves  to  ask  what  truth  there  might 
be  in  Spinoza’s  writings.  Colerus  relates  that  “  his  works  were 
scarce  published  but  God  raised  up,  to  His  glory  and  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  several  champions  w'ho  confuted  them 
with  all  the  success  they  could  hope  for.”  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  the  account  which  he  furnishes  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  these  champions,  that  either  they  did  not  give  them¬ 
selves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  thinker  whom 
they  combated,  or  that  they  failed  in  the  attempt.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  few  looked  into  Spinoza’s  wnitings : 
but,  as  Lewes  puts  it,  “  for  several  generations  his  name  was 
another  name  for  Atheism  and  deliberate  yielding  of  the  soul  to 
Satan.”  The  earliest  vindication  of  him  seems  to  have  come  froma 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  de  Ligna,  who,  writing  in  1760, 
declared  “He  is  no  Atheist,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  an 
ultra-spiritualist  :  the  world  and  material  creatures  were  for  him 
merely  dreams  of  divinity.” 

But  it  is  to  Lessing  that  what  w^e  may  call  the  new  view  of 
Spinoza,  now  generally  accepted  by  scholars,  is  chiefly  due.  He 
avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  despised  Hebrew^  sage,  and 
affirmed  that  the  formula  ev  Kal  ttuv  sums  up  philosophy.  The 
saying  went  abroad.  Spinoza’s  long  forgotten  works  were  re¬ 
published  and  largely  read  :  and  soon  this  thinker,  so  long  reviled 
as  “a  wretch ,  a  pestilence ,  an  imp  of  hell ,  the  most  wicked 
Atheist  that  ever  lived,”  was  revered  as  “  the  seer  who  possessed 
the  highest  God-consciousness  of  his  day.”  Novalis,  using— no 
doubt  without  knowing  it — an  Oriental  phrase,  called  him  “a 
God-intoxicated  man.”  Herder  and  Schleiermacher  sought  t(' 
regard  him  as  a  crypto-Christian — w’hich  assuredly  he  was  not. 
Hegel  declared  “  Unless  you  have  laid  hold  on  Spinoza,  you 
have  no  philosophy  at  all  ” — “  Du  hast  entweder  den  Spinozis- 
mus  Oder  gar  keine  Philosophie.”  The  Naturphilosophie  taught 
by  Fichte  and  popularised  by  Schelling  is  essentially  Spinozistic. 
There  is  a  quaint  saying  of  Heine’s,  “All  our  modern  philo¬ 
sophers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  see  through  the  glasses  which 
Spinoza  ground.”^  Of  Goethe  Heine  truly  asserts  he  “was 

(1)  There  is  a  curiously  Spinozistic  passage  in  the  Critique,  of  Pure  Reason 
(Rosenkrantz,  ed.,  p.  450),  in  which  Kant  apparently  accepts  the  conception  of 
God  (Ens  perfectissimum)  as  the  sum  of  all  realities;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  read  Spinoza. 
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utterly  given  up  to  Spinoza,  he  was  the  Spinoza  of  poetry  :  in 
his  ballads  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  broken  from  the  mathe¬ 
matical  chrysalis  and  flutters  round  as  Goethean  song.”^  The 
rehabilitation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  Spinoza  in  France  was 
chiefly  due  to  Victor  Cousin,  who  writes  of  him,  “  I  am  no 
Spinozist,  and  in  my  lectures  I  have  spoken  of  Spinoza’s  system 
with  more  severity  than  indulgence,  but  he  js  far  from  being 
an  Atheist.  He  is  so  full  of  the  sense  of  God  that  he  loses 
therein  the  sense  of  man.  The  Ethic  is,  in  substance,  a  mystic 
hymn,  an  aspiration  and  a  sigh  of  the  soul  to  Him  who  alone 
can  say,  ‘  I  am  That  I  am.’  Spinoza  is  an  Indian  Mouni,  a 
Persian  Sufi,  an  enthusiastic  monk  :  and  the  author  who  most 
resembles  this  so-called  Atheist  is  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.”^ 

What  Victor  Cousin  did  for  Spinoza  in  France  was  done  in 
England  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  regarded  the  Ethic 
as  one  of  the  three  great  works  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  other  two  being  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum  and 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Unquestionably,  there  are  traces 
of  Spinozistic  thought  in  Wordsworth,  due,  doubtless,  to 
Coleridge’s  influence,  as  in  that  fine  passage — 

“  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air  : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.” 

Wordsworth  here  struck  the  keynote  of  much  of  the  music 
of  more  recent  English  poets  who  have  been  attracted  by 
Spinoza’s  mystical  monism,  although  in  many  instances,  doubt¬ 
less,  they  have  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  what  has  been  called 
his  “wonderful  attempt  at  spiritualising  Nature  by  entwining 
her  laws  with  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  Being — the  inherent 
cause  of  the  world.’’ 

But,  moreover,  Spinoza’s  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  experi¬ 
ence  undoubtedly  harmonises  with  that  trend  of  natural  science, 
in  these  latter  days,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  clearly  discerned 
and  which  led  him  to  rear  the  imposing  edifice  of  his  “  Synthetic 

(1)  Goethe’s  own  testimony  was,  “I  feel  myself  very  near  to  Spinoza,  though 
his  soul  is  much  deeper  and  purer  than  mine.” 

(2)  See  the  interesting  paper  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  Philosophic  Fragments,  entitled 
“Spinoza  et  la  Synagogue  des  Juifs  Portugais  4  Amsterdam,”  from  which  my 
compressed  extract  is  taken. 
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Philosophy.”  Indeed,  this  synthetic  philosophy  may,  not  un¬ 
justly,  be  described  as  a  huge  system  of  speculative  physics.  I 
have  examined  it  at  length  elsewhere,^  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  was  led  being  that  its  portentous  generalisations,  wdth  their 
integrations  and  disintegrations,  are  far  from  effecting  that  unifi- 
cation  of  all  knowledge  at  which  Mr.  Spencer  aimed,  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  leaves  ‘‘the  mystery  of  the  immeasurable  world” 
pretty  much  where  he  found  it.  I  gladly,  however,  paid  my 
poor  tribute  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  which  his  vast 
volumes  are  the  outcome,  to  the  value  of  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  wdiich  he  so  diligently  collected,  to  the  large  elements  of 
truth  contained  in  many  of  his  hypotheses,  to  the  validity  of 
some  of  his  generalisations  and  the  plausibility  of  others.  Of 
course,  the  most  important  of  these  generalisations  is  exhibited 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  Persistence  of  Force  (it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  uses  the  phrase  in  a  double  sense)  which  is  the 
foundation  of  his  philosophy.  In  an  interesting  little  book- 
wdiich  lies  before  me  as  I  w’rite.  Dr.  Saleeby  contends  that  this 
doctrine  receives  support  from  w^hat  is  now  knowm  about  radio¬ 
activity,  and  from  the  newest  theory  of  matter  based  thereon. 
No  doubt  that  is  so.  But  I  must  demur  when  Dr.  Saleeby  goes 
on  to  speak  of  ‘‘the  Spencer-Spinoza  school,”  wdiich  ‘‘regards 
mind  and  not-mind  as  manifestations  of  one  reality.”^  It  is, 
of  course,  natural  that  Dr.  Saleeby,  wdio  courageously  proclaims 
himself  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer,  should  desire  to  claim 
for  his  master  the  support  of  Spinoza’s  great  name ;  and  unques¬ 
tionably  monism  may  be  predicated  of  both  these  thinkers.  But 
there  are  radical  dift'erences  between  their  thinking — I  shall  pre¬ 
sently  indicate  some  of  them — and  the  phrase  ‘‘  the  Spencer- 
Spinoza  school”  would  certainly  mislead  the  ill-instructed.  I 
find,  indeed,  indications  in  Dr.  Saleeby ’s  book — I  trust  I  may 
say  this  wdthout  offence — that  he  must  himself  be  included  in 
that  large  class.  He  tells  us  (p.  15)  that  Spinoza  based  Ins 
doctrine  ‘‘upon  the  verities  of  assured  knowledge,”^  a  curious 
description  of  the  colossal  assumptions  on  which  the  Ethic  rests. 
At  p.  250  he  informs  us  that  Spinoza  ‘‘  fell  by  the  wmy,  crushed 
by  the  brute  forces  of  a  heedless  generation,”  a  catastrophe  of 
which  I  find  no  trace  in  the  record  of  the  philosopher’s  life. 

(1)  See  77/e  Great  Enigma,  pp.  117-199. 

(2)  Evolution  :  the  Master  Key. 

(3)  P.  49.  The  interesting  passage  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Autohiografliy, 
where  he  tells  us  “the  thought  that  consciousness,  in  some  rudimentary  form,  is 
omnipresent  was  borne  in  upon  me,”  no  doubt  recalls  Spinoza’s  dictum  :  “Omnia, 
diversis  tamen  gradibus,  animata  sunt.” 

(4)  He  adds  that  St.  Athanasius  did  the  same  :  from  which  it  must  be  inferred 
that  Dr.  Saleeby’s  studies  in  St.  Athanasius  have  been  somewhat  superficial. 
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Again,  at  p.  321,  he  commits  himself  to  the  assertion  that  Spinoza 
agrees  with  Spencer  “  in  denying  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  can 
be  known” — which  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  Spinoza 
teaches  :  Prop.  XL VII.  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Ethic  cate¬ 
gorically  asserts,  ”  The  human  mind  possesses  an  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God.”^ 

This  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  fundamental  difference  between 
Spencer  and  Spinoza.  Spencer  affirms  that  self-existence  is  un¬ 
thinkable,  and  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  unknowable. 
Spinoza  builds  his  whole  system  on  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Infinite  and  Perfect  Being — the  Self-Existing  Substance. 
Spencer  teaches  that  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute,  if  It  have 
any,  are  inconceivable.  Spinoza  that  It  has  infinite  Attributes, 
of  which  two — Thought  and  Extension — are  known  to  us. 
Spencer  asserts  that  “the  deepest  truths  we  can  reach,”  are 
simply  statements  of  ‘  ‘  the  widest  uniformities  in  our  experience 
of  the  relations  of  matter,  motion  and  force”  :  Spinoza  that  the 
highest  kind  of  knowledge  proceeds  from  an  adequate  idea  of 
some  Attribute  of  God  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  things,”  which  knowledge  is  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  Spencer, 
confounding  the  desired  with  the  desirable,  has  transmuted 
ethics  into  physics  :  Spinoza,  holding  fast  to  the  old  distinction 
between  honum  honestum  and  honum  delectabile,  places  man’s 
true  happiness  in  virtue — not,  please  note,  in  agreeable  feeling 
as  the  result  of  virtue — and  exhibits  the  intellectual  love  of  God 
as  the  first  of  virtues,  and,  indeed,  as  virtue’s  sum.  Spencer 

(1)  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that,  should  another  edition  of  Dr.  Saleeby’s  really 
delightful  book  be  called  for,  he  will  subject  it  to  careful  revision.  To  assist  him 
in  this  task  1  will  point  out  a  few  more  of  the  errors — I  take  them  at  random — 
into  which  he  has  unfortunately  fallen.  At  page  169  1  read,  “  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits,  we  are  commonly  told,  that  at  the  moment  of  birth  a  newly-created 
soul  is  implanted  in  each  human  being.”  Whoever  told  Dr.  Saleeby  that,  must 
have  imposed  upon  his  simplicity ;  no  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  taught  by  any 
Jesuit.  At  page  253  it  is  alleged  that  the  Jesuits  murdered  Bruno.  Has  Dr. 
Saleeby  Jesuits  on  the  brain  ?  However  that  may  be,  most  assuredly  it  was  not 
Jesuits  who  sent  Bruno  to  the  stake.  At  page  50  he  informs  us  that  Haeckel 
uses  ‘  the  term  substance  in  the  sense  of  Spinoza.”  Haeckel  does  not  mean  by 
substance  what  Spinoza  means  by  it.  At  page  251  he  speaks  of  “that  sublime 
system  of  thought  which  constituted  the  creed  of  the  Church’s  Founder.”  To 
call  the  axiomatic  mysticism  of  Christ  a  system  of  thought  constituting  a  creed 
is — Dr.  Saleeby  must  pardon  me  the  word — nonsense.  At  page  236  our  author 
declares  that  “the  whole  essence  of  morality,  its  beginning  and  end,  is  the 
subordination  of  self  to  others  ” ;  which  singular  proposition  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Saleeby’s  studies  in  ethics  have  been  more  profound  than  his  studies 
in  St.  Athanasius— a  doubt  strengthened  by  his  remarkable  statement  at  p.  208, 
that  at  some  period  in  the  Christian  era,  which  he  does  not  specify,  “the  Church 
had  to  invent  the  doctrine  of  free  will.”  In  the  next  page  he  asserts  that  the 
Church  also  invented  hell — an  assertion  which  induces  the  suspicion  that 
eschatology  has  not  come  within  the  wide  range  of  his  reading. 
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materialises  spirit  :  Spinoza  spiritualises  matter.  Surely  these 
are  differences — it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  catalogue — which 
are  fatal  to  the  phrase  “the  Spencer-Spinoza  school.’’ 

It  is  a  fine  saying  of  Novalis  that  “  man  consists  in  truth.” 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  any  doctrine  which  prevails  widely, 
and  subdues  the  minds  of  generations,  owes  its  success  not  to 
the  errors  but  to  the  verities  in  it.  What,  then,  is  the  deep, 
underlying  truth  which  has  given  Spinoza  his  hold  upon  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  Europe,  in  these  latter  days,  which  has  made  him  the 
teacher  of  the  masters  of  modern  thought?  I  suppose  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanence,^  which,  whatever  exception 
may  be  rightly  taken  to  his  statement  of  it,  is  really  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  deepest  utterances  in  the  Old  Testament: 

“  We  shall  say  much  and  yet  shall  want  words  ;  but  the  sum  of 
our  words  is,  ‘He  is  all.’  ’’^  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
in  Spinoza’s  time  this  truth  was  largely  obscured  in  the  general 
mind  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  our  age  what 
we  know  concerning  matter  emphatically  points  to  it.  The  old 
materialistic  view^  of  matter  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  as  merely 
extension  and  solidity  is  gone  for  ever.  We  know  that  matter  is 
impermanent,  and  that  it  is  in  continual  flux.  We  are  told,  more 
or  less  confidently,  by  Professors  of  physical  science,  that  it  is 
“  the  transient  expression  of  a  transient  electrical  relation.” 
That  is  a  statement  which  I  am  not  competent  to  judge.  But 
every  day  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  w’hich  I  expressed  twenty- 
two  years  ago  :  “  I  believe  that  the  old  wmll  of  partition  between 
spirit  and  matter  is  cracking  in  all  directions  :  I  think  I  already 
hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  before  whose  blast  it  is  doomed 
to  fall.  I  believe  further  that  w’e  shall  come  to  recognise  a  think¬ 
ing  substance  of  w’hich  thought  is  the  foundation,  not  the  re¬ 
sultant — a  view  which  was  practically  admitted  in  the  old 
scholastic  system,  where  the  potentiality  of  so-called  matter  to 

(1)  Dr.  Saleeby  terms  it  (p.  175)  “the  sublime  truth  first  perceived  by  Spinoza 
that  mind  and  matter  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  what  the  Earth  Spirit  in 
Faust  calls  ‘the  living  garment  of  God.’”  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant 
by  “  the  warp  and  the  woof  ”  in  this  passage  :  the  adverb  “  first  ”  is,  however, 
unquestionably  erroneous.  The  oldest  religious  system  historically  known  to  us. 
the  Egyptian,  unquestionably  had  the  conception  of  Divine  Imr.ir.iience,  and  sve 
may  say  the  same  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Aryan  religion.  I  add  that  the 
magnificent  ver.ses  of  Faust,  to  which  Dr.  Saleeby  refers,  are  quite  compatible 
with  Christian — or  Jewish — orthodoxy.  Gretchen  was  right : 

“Das  ist  alles  recht  schon  und  gut  : 

Ungefahr  sagt  das  der  Pfarrer  auch 
Nur  mit  ein  bischen  andern  Worten.” 

(2)  Ecclesiasticus,  XLIII.,  29.  I  quote  the  Douai  version,  which  correctlj 
renders  the  original  Greek,  rh  irav  fcrrl  rvt6s  :  the  Vulgate  has  “ipse  est  in 
omnibus.” 
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put  on  fresh  qualities  and  to  become  spiritualised  was  allowed, 
although  but  slightly  analysed.”^ 

For  myself,  then,  although  I  say  with  Victor  Cousin  “I  am 
no  Spinozist,”  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  that  spirit  alone  is 
substance,  that  matter  is  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  and  that,  as 
divorced  from  spirit,  matter  is  illusory.  This,  indeed,  is  merely 
a  translation  into  the  speech  of  our  day  of  the  teaching  of  Aquinas 
that  matter  (materia  prima)  is  not  a  substance,  cannot  exist  by 
itself,  is  pcene  nihil,  and  is  susceptible  of  endless  transforma¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  are  dne  to  higher  and  immaterial  energies.  It 
appears  to  me  that  tlie  true  answer  to  that  capital  error  which 
identities  God  with  the  world,  is  furnished  by  the  element  of 
truth  latent  and  distorted  therein  ;  the  truth  taught  by  Plato 
to  the  men  of  Athens,  "  All  is  full  of  divinity,  full  of  soul,”  iravTa 
7r\?ip»;  Oiwv,  -TrXripT]  and  recalled  to  them  by  St.  Paul  in 

his  sermon  on  Areopagus,  ”  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.”  The  distinction  drawn  by  Krause  between  Pantheism 
and  what  he  calls  Panentheism,  is  most  solid  and  most  profound. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  is  God  kuI  Trav),  and  quite 
another  to  say  that  all  is  in  God  (rrap  iv  HeM).  It  is  ‘‘vain 
wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy,”  which  ignores  or  derides  that 
distinction.  Tiiis  is  no  new  doctrine.  St.  Athanasius,  for 
example,  though  the  “Omnia,  diversis  tamen  gradibus,  animata 
sunt”  of  Spinoza,  would  have  sounded  strange  to  him,  most 
assuredly  would  have  granted  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  element 
in  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  He  would  even  have  said — 
indeed,  he  has  virtually  said — that  the  law  which  shows  itself  in 
the  inorganic  world,  linds  its  perfection  among  created  things  in 
man  asXoyi/fd?,  whereby  he  reflects,  in  dilfereiit  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  Divine  AOPOS.^  Shall  we  get  beyond  this  teach¬ 
ing?  Surely  the  mystics  are  right  when  they  speak  of  the  docta 
ignorantia  which  is  the  last  word  alike  of  philosophy ,  of  religion, 
and  of  physics.  "  Deveni  in  altitudinem  maris  et  silui.” 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  Ancient  Iteligion  and  Modern  Thought,  p.  340.  I  have  transferred  a  few 
sentences  from  the  Preface  of  this  book  to  the  last  page  of  the  present  article. 

(2)  If  I  may  make  a  parting  suggestion  to  Dr.  Saleeby,  I  would  counsel 
him,  in  case  he  should  further  prosecute  his  studies  in  St.  Athanasius,  to  compare 
the  Saint’s  teaching  with  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus.  He  will  then,  I  think,  find 
the  true  limit  of  progressive  evolution. 


ON  SHAKE SPEAEE  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

[Second  Paet.] 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Shakespearti’s  characters  are  placed 
in  tragic  positions  which  are  impossible,  do  not  flow  from  the 
course  of  events,  are  inappropriate  to  time  and  space.  These  per¬ 
sonages,  besides  this,  act  in  a  way  which  is  out  of  keeping  with 
their  definite  characters,  and  is  quite  arbitrary.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  in  Shakespeare’s  dramas  the  characters  are  especially 
w’ell  expressed,  that,  notwithstanding  their  vividness,  they  are 
many-sided,  like  those  of  living  people;  that,  whilst  exhibiting 
the  characteristics  of  a  given  individual,  they  at  the  same  time 
w'ear  the  features  of  man  in  general ;  it  is  usual  to  say  that  the 
delineation  of  character  in  Shakespeare  is  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection. 

This  is  asserted  with  much  confidence,  and  repeated  by  all 
as  indisputable  truth  ;  but,  however  much  I  endeavoured  to  find 
confirmation  of  this  in  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  I  always  found  the 
opposite.  In  reading  any  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas  whatever 
I  was,  from  the  very  first,  instantly  convinced  that  he  was  lacking 
in  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  portraying  char¬ 
acters — individuality  of  language,  i.e.,  the  style  of  speech  of 
every  person  being  natural  to  his  character.  This  is  absent  from 
Shakespeare.  All  his  characters  speak,  not  their  own,  but  always 
one  and  the  same  Shakespearean  pretentious  and  unnatural 
language,  in  W'hich  not  only  they  could  not  speak,  but  in  which 
no  living  man  ever  has  spoken  or  does  speak. 

No  living  men  could  or  can  say  as  Lear  says — that  he  would 
divorce  his  wife  in  the  grave  should  Regan  not  receive  him ;  or 
that  the  heavens  would  crack  with  shouting ;  or  that  the  winds 
would  burst ;  or  that  the  wind  wishes  to  blow  the  land  into  the 
sea;  or  that  the  curled  wmters  wish  to  flood  the  shore,  as  the 
gentleman  describes  the  storm  ;  or  that  it  is  easier  to  bear  one’s 
grief ;  and  the  soul  leaps  over  many  sufferings  when  grief  finds 
fellowship ;  or  that  Lear  has  become  childless  whilst  I  am  father¬ 
less,  as  Edgar  says,  or  use  similar  unnatural  expressions  with 
which  the  speeches  of  all  the  characters  in  all  Shakespeare’s 
dramas  overflow'. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  characters  speak  in  a  way 
in  which  no  living  men  ever  did  or  could  speak — they  all  suffer 
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I  from  a  common  intemperance  of  language.  Those  who  are  in 
love,  who  are  preparing  for  death,  who  are  fighting,  who  are 
I  dying,  all  alike  speak  much  and  unexpectedly  about  subjects 
utterly  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  being  evidently  guided 
rather  by  consonances  and  play  of  words  than  by  thoughts.  They 
speak  all  alike.  Lear  raves  exactly  as  does  Edgar  when  feigning 
madness.  Both  Kent  and  the  fool  speak  alike.  The  words  of 
one  of  the  personages  might  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  another, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  speech  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
I  tinguish  who  speaks.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  speech  of 
;  Shakespeare’s  various  characters,  it  lies  merely  in  the  different 
dialogues  which  are  pronounced  for  these  characters  again  hy 
Shakespeare  and  not  by  themselves.  Thus  Shakespeare  always 
speaks  for  Kings  in  one  and  the  same  inflated,  empty  language. 

1  .\lso  in  one  and  the  same  Shakespearean ,  artificially  sentimental 
;  language  speak  all  the  women  who  are  intended  to  he  poetic — 

=  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Cordelia,  Imogen,  Marina.  In  the  same  way 
^  also  it  is  Shakespeare  alone  who  speaks  for  his  villains — Eichard, 

;  Edmund,  lago,  Macbeth,  expressing  for  them  those  vicious  feel¬ 
ings  which  villains  never  express.  Yet  more  similar  are  the 
;  speeches  of  the  madmen  with  their  horrible  words  and  those  of 

■  fools  with  their  mirthless  puns.  So  that  in  Shakespeare  there 
i  is  no  language  of  living  individuals — that  language  which  in  the 
:  drama  is  the  chief  means  of  setting  forth  characters.  If  ges- 
;  ticulation  be  also  a  means  of  expressing  character,  as  in  ballets, 

5  this  is  only  a  secondary  means.  Moreover,  if  the  characters  speak 
I  at  random  and  in  a  random  way,  and  all  in  one  and  the  same 
E  diction,  as  is  the  case  in  Shakespeare’s  work,  then  even  the 
t  action  of  gesticulation  is  wasted.  Therefore,  whatever  the  blind 
^  panegyrists  of  Shakespeare  may  say,  in  Shakespeare  there  is 
i  no  expression  of  character.  Those  personages  who  in  his  dramas 
I  stand  out  as  characters,  are  characters  borrowed  by  him  from 
:  former  works  wdiich  served  as  the  foundation  of  his  dramas,  and 
;  they  are  mostly  depicted,  not  only  by  the  dramatic  method,  which 
?  consists  in  making  each  person  speak  with  his  own  diction,  hut 
:  in  the  epic  method  of  one  person  describing  the  features  of 
5  another. 

‘  The  perfection  with  which  Shakespeare  expresses  character  is 

■  asserted  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  characters  of  Lear,  Cordelia, 
!  Othello,  Desdemona,  Falstaff,  Hamlet.  But  all  these  characters, 
i  as  well  as  all  the  others,  instead  of  belonging  to  Shakespeare,  are 
;  taken  by  him  from  dramas,  chronicles,  and  romances  anterior 
^  to  him.  All  these  characters  not  only  are  not  rendered  more 
'  powerful  by  him,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  weakened  and  spoilt, 
i  This  is  very  striking  in  this  drama  of  King  Lear,  w’hich  we  are 
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examining,  taken  by  him  from  the  drama  King  Leir,  by  an  un¬ 
known  author.  The  characters  of  this  drama,  that  of  King  Leir 
and  especially  of  Cordelia,  not  only  were  not  created  by  Shakes¬ 
peare,  but  have  been  strikingly  weakened  and  deprived  of  force 
by  him ,  as  compared  with  their  appearance  in  the  older  drama. 

In  the  older  drama  Leir  abdicates  because,  having  become  a 
widower,  he  thinks  only  of  saving  his  soul.  He  asks  his  daughters 
as  to  their  love  for  him — that  by  means  of  a  certain  device  he 
has  invented  he  may  retain  his  favourite  daughter  on  his  island. 
The  elder  daughters  are  betrothed,  while  the  youngest  does  not 
wish  to  contract  a  loveless  union  with  any  of  the  neighbouring 
suitors  whom  Leir  proposes  to  her,  and  he  is  afraid  that  she 
may  marry  some  distant  potentate. 

The  device  which  he  has  invented,  as  he  informs  his  courtier, 
Perillus  (Shakespeare’s  Kent),  is  this,  that  when  Cordelia  tells 
him  that  she  loves  him  more  than  anyone,  or  as  much  as  her 
elder  sisters  do,  he  will  tell  her  that  she  must,  in  proof  of  her  love, 
marry  the  prince  he  will  indicate  on  his  island. 

All  these  motives  for  Leir’s  conduct  are  absent  in  Shakespeare’s 
play.  Then,  when  according  to  the  old  drama  Leir  asks  his 
daughters  about  their  love  to  him,  Cordelia  does  not  say,  as 
Shakespeare  has  it,  that  she  will  not  give  her  father  all  her  love, 
but  will  love  her  husband  too,  should  she  marry — which  is  quite 
unnatural — but  simply  says  that  she  cannot  express  her  love  in 
words,  but  hopes  that  her  actions  will  prove  it.  Goneril  and 
Eegan  remark  that  Cordelia’s  answer  is  not  an  answer,  and  that 
the  father  cannot  meekly  accept  such  indifference ;  so  that  what 
is  wanting  in  Shakespeare,  i.e.,  the  explanation  of  Lear’s  anger 
which  caused  him  to  disinherit  his  youngest  daughter,  exists  in 
the  old  drama.  Leir  is  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  his  scheme, 
and  the  poisonous  words  of  his  elder  daughters  irritate  him 
still  more.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  elder 
daughters  there  follows  in  the  older  drama  a  scene  between 
Cordelia  and  the  King  of  Gaul,  setting  forth,  instead  of  the  colour¬ 
less  Cordelia  of  Shakespeare ,  a  very  definite  and  attractive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  truthful,  tender,  and  self-sacrificing  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter.  While  Cordelia,  without  grieving  that  she  has  been  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  her  heritage,  sits  sorrowing  at  having  lost  her 
father’s  love,  and  looking  forward  to  earn  her  bread  by  her  labour, 
there  comes  the  King  of  Gaul,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim, 
desires  to  choose  a  bride  from  amongst  Leir’s  daughters.  He 
asks  Cordelia  w'hy  she  is  sad.  She  tells  him  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  The  King  of  Gaul,  still  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  fills  in 
love  with  her,  and  offers  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  her  with  the 
King  of  Gaul ,  but  she  says  she  will  marry  only  a  man  whom  she 
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loves.  Then  the  pilgrim,  still  disguised,  offers  her  his  hand  and 
heart,  and  Cordelia  confesses  she  loves  the  pilgrim  and  consents 
to  marry  him,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  that  awaits  her.^ 
Thereupon  the  pilgrim  discloses  to  her  that  he  it  is  who  is  the 
King  of  Gaul,  and  Cordelia  marries  him.  Instead  of  this  scene, 
Lear,  according  to  Shakespeare,  proposes  to  Cordelia’s  two  suitors 
to  take  her  without  dow'ry,  and  one  cynically  refuses,  whijst  the 
other,  one  does  not  know  why,  accepts  her.  After  this,  in  the 
old  drama,  as  in  Shakespeare’s,  Leir  undergoes  the  insults  of 
Goneril,  into  whose  house  he  has  removed,  but  he  bears  these 
insults  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  represented  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  :  he  feels  that  by  his  conduct  towards  Cordelia  he  has 
deserved  this,  and  humbly  submits.  As  in  Shakespeare’s  drama, 
80  also  in  the  older  drama,  the  courtier,  Perillus — Kent — who  had 
interceded  for  Cordelia  and  w^as  therefore  banished — comes  to  Leir 
and  assures  him  of  his  love,  but  under  no  disguise,  simply  as  a 
faithful  old  servant  who  does  not  abandon  his  king  in  a  moment 
of  need.  Lear  tells  him  what,  according  to  Shakespeare,  he  tells 
Cordelia  in  the  last  scene — that,  if  the  daughters  whom  he  has 
benefited  hate  him,  a  retainer  to  whom  he  has  done  no  good 
cannot  love  him?  But  Perillus — Kent — assures  the  King  of  his 
love  towards  him,  and  Leir,  pacified,  goes  on  to  Began.  In  the 
older  drama  there  are  no  tempests  nor  tearing  out  of  grey  hairs, 
but  there  is  the  weakened  and  humbled  old  man,  Leir,  over¬ 
powered  with  grief,  and  banished  by  his  other  daughter  also, 
who  even  wishes  to  kill  him.  Turned  out  by  his  elder  daughters, 
Leir,  according  to  the  older  drama,  as  a  last  resource,  goes  with 
Perillus  to  Cordelia.  Instead  of  the  unnatural  banishment  of 
Lear  during  the  tempest,  and  his  roaming  about  the  heath,  Leir, 
with  Perillus,  in  the  older  drama,  during  their  journey  to  France, 
very  naturally  reach  the  last  degree  of  destitution,  sell  their  clothes 
in  order  to  pay  for  their  crossing  over  the  sea,  and,  in  the  attire 
of  fishermen,  exhausted  by  cold  and  hunger,  approach  Cordelia’s 
house.  Here  again,  instead  of  the  unnatural  combined  ravings  of 
the  fool,  Lear  and  Edgar,  as  represented  by  Shakespeare,  there 
follows  in  the  older  drama  a  natural  scene  of  reunion  betw'een  the 
daughter  and  the  father.  Cordelia ,  who ,  notwithstanding  her  hap¬ 
piness,  has  all  the  time  been  grieving  about  her  father  and  pray¬ 
ing  God  to  forgive  her  sisters  who  had  done  him  so  much  wrong, 
meets  her  father  in  his  extreme  want,  and  wishes  immediately 
to  disclose  herself  to  him,  but  her  husband  advises  her  not  to  do 
this,  in  order  not  to  agitate  her  w'eak  father.  She  accepts  the 
counsel,  and  takes  Leir  into  her  house  without  disclosing  herself 
to  him,  and  nurses  him.  Leir  gradually  revives,  and  then  the 
daughter  asks  him  who  he  is,  and  how  he  lived  formerly. 
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If  from  the  first, 

says  Leir, 

I  should  relate  the  cause, 

I  would  make  a  heart  of  adamant  weep. 

And  thou,  poor  soul,  kind-hearted  as  thou  art. 

Dost  weep  already,  ere  I  do  begin. 

Cordelia  : — 

For  God’s  love  tell  it,  and  when  you  have  done 
I’ll  tell  the  reason  why  I  weep  so  soon. 

And  Leir  relates  all  he  has  suffered  from  his  elder  daughters, 
and  says  that  now  he  wishes  to  find  shelter  with  the  child  v  ' 
would  be  in  the  right  even  were  she  to  condemn  him  to  d'  '*.1 
“If,  however,’’  he  says,  “  she  will  receive  me  with  love,  u  v.' 
be  God’s  and  her  work,  but  not  my  merit.’’  To  this  Coiu  i 
says,  “Oh,  1  know  for  certain  that  thy  daughter  will  lovinglj 
receive  thee.’’  “  How  canst  thou  know  this  without  knowing 
her?’’  says  Leir.  “I  know,’’  says  Cordelia,  “because  not  far 
from  here  I  had  a  father  who  acted  towards  me  as  badly  as  thou 
hast  acted  towards  her,  yet  if  I  were  only  to  see  his  white  head, 
I  would  creep  to  meet  him  on  my  knees.’’  “  No,  this  cannot  be,” 
says  Leir,  “for  there  are  no  children  in  the  world  so  cruel  as 
mine.’’  “  Do  not  condemn  all  for  the  sins  of  some,’’  says  Cor¬ 
delia,  and  falls  on  her  knees.  “Look  here,  dear  father,’’  she 
says,  “  look  at  me  :  I  am  thy  loving  daughter.’’  The  father 
recognises  her,  and  says  :  “  It  is  not  for  thee,  but  for  me  to  beg 
thy  pardon  on  my  knees  for  all  my  sins  towards  thee.’’ 

Is  there  anything  approaching  this  exquisite  scene  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  drama? 

However  strange  this  opinion  may  seem  to  worshippers  of 
Shakes|X!are ,  yet  the  whole  of  this  old  drama  is  incomparably  and 
in  every  respect  superior  to  Shakespeare’s  adaptation.  It  is  so 
first  because  it  has  not  got  the  utterly  superfluous  characters  of 
the  villain  Edmund,  and  unlifelike  Gloucester  and  Edgar,  who 
only  distract  one’s  attention;  secondly,  because  it  has  not  got 
the  completely  false  “  effects  ’’  of  Lear  running  about  the  heath, 
his  conversations  with  the  fool  and  all  these  imi30ssible  disguises, 
failures  to  recognise  and  accumulated  deaths ;  and ,  above  all, 
because  in  this  drama  there  is  the  simple,  natural,  and  deeply 
touching  character  of  Leir ,  and  the  yet  more  touching  and  clearly- 
defined  character  of  Cordelia,  both  absent  in  Shakespeare.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  in  the  older  drama,  instead  of  Shakespeare’s  long- 
drawn  scene  of  Lear’s  interview  with  Cordelia  and  of  Cordelia’s 
unnecessary  murder,  the  exquisite  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Leir  and  Cordelia,  unequalled  by  any  in  all  Shakespeare’s, dramas. 

The  old  drama  also  terminates  more  naturally  and  more  in 
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accordance  with  the  moral  demands  of  the  spectator  than  does 
Shakespeare’s,  namely,  by  the  King  of  the  Gauls  conquering  the 
husbands  of  the  elder  sisters  and  Cordelia,  instead  of  being  killed, 
restoring  Leir  to  his  former  position. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  drama  we  are  examining  which  Shakespeare 
has  borrowed  from  the  drama  King  Leir.  So  is  it  also  with 
Othello,  taken  from  an  Italian  romance,  and,  again,  with  the 
famous  Hamlet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Anthony,  Brutus, 
Cleopatra,  Shylock,  Eichard,  and  all  Shakespeare’s  characters,  all 
taken  from  some  antecedent  work.  Shakespeare,  whilst  pro¬ 
fiting  by  characters  already  given  in  preceding  dramas,  or  romances, 
or  cWnicles,  or  Plutarch’s  Lives,  not  only  fails  to  render  them 
more  truthful  and  vivid,  as  his  eulogists  affirm,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  always  weakens  them  and  often  completely  destroys  them, 
as  with  Lear,  compelling  his  characters  to  commit  actions  un¬ 
natural  to  them,  and,  above  all,  to  utter  speeches  natural  neither 
to  them  nor  to  anyone  whatever.  Thus  in  Othello,  although  that 
is  perhaps,  I  will  not  say  the  best,  but  the  least  bad  and  the 
least  encumbered  by  pompous  volubility,  the  characters  of 
Othello,  lago,  Cassio,  Emilia,  according  to  Shakespeare,  are 
much  less  natural  and  lifelike  than  in  the  Italian  romance. 
Shakespeare’s  Othello  suffers  from  epilepsy,  of  which  he  has  an 
attack  on  the  stage;  moreover,  in  Shakespeare’s  version,  Des- 
demona’s  murder  is  preceded  by  the  strange  vow  of  the  kneeling 
Othello.  Othello,  according  to  Shakespeare,  is  a  negro,  and  not 
a  Moor.  All  this  is  erratic,  inflated,  unnatural,  and  violates  the 
unity  of  the  characters.  All  this  is  absent  in  the  romance.  In 
that  romance  the  reasons  for  Othello’s  jealousy  are  represented 
more  naturally  than  in  Shakespeare.  In  the  romance,  Cassio, 
knowing  whose  the  handkerchief  is,  goes  to  Desdemona  to  return 
it,  but,  approaching  the  back-door  of  Desdemona’s  house,  sees 
Othello,  and  flies  from  him.  Othello  perceives  the  escaping 
Cassio,  and  this,  more  than  anything,  confirms  his  suspicions. 
Shakespeare  Has  not  got  this,  and  yet  this  casual  incident  ex¬ 
plains  Othello’s  jealousy  more  than  anything  else.  With  Shakes¬ 
peare  this  jealousy  is  founded  entirely  on  logo’s  persistent 
machinations  and  treacherous  words  which  Othello  blindly  be¬ 
lieves.  Othello’s  monologue  over  the  sleeping  Desdemona,  about 
his  desiring  her  when  killed  to  look  as  she  is  alive,  about  his 
going  to  love  her  even  dead,  and  now  wishing  to  smell  her 
“balmy  breath,”  &c.,  is  utterly  impossible.  A  man  who  is 
preparing  for  the  murder  of  a  beloved  being  does  not  utter  such 
phrases,  still  less  after  committing  the  murder  w^ould  he  speak 


about  the  necessity  of  an  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the 
globe  yawning;  nor  can  he,  negro  though  he  may  be,  address 
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devils  inviting  them  to  burn  him  in  hot  sulphur,  and  so  forth. 
Lastly,  however  effective  may  be  the  suicide,  absent  in  the 
romance,  it  completely  destroys  the  conception  of  his  clearly 
defined  character.  If  he  indeed  suffered  from  grief  and  remorse, 
he  would  not,  intending  to  kill  himself,  pronounce  phrases  about 
his  own  services,  about  the  pearl,  and  about  his  eyes  dropping 
tears  “as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum";  and 
yet  less  about  the  Turks  beating  an  Italian,  and  how  he,  Othello, 
smote  him — thus!  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  ex¬ 
pression  of  emotions  in  Othello  when,  under  the  influence  of 
lago’s  hints,  jealousy  rises  in  him,  and  then  in  his  scenes  with 
Desdemona,  one’s  conception  of  Othello’s  character  is  constantly 
infringed  by  his  false  pathos  and  the  unnatural  speeches  he  pro¬ 
nounces. 

So  it  is  with  the  chief  character,  Othello,  but,  notwithstanding 
its  alteration  and  the  disadvantageous  features  which  it  is  made 
thereby  to  present  in  comparison  wdth  the  character  from  which 
it  was  taken,  in  the  romance,  this  character  still  remains  a 
character,  but  all  the  other  personages  are  completely  spoiled 
by  Shakespeare. 

lago,  according  to  Shakespeare,  is  an  unmitigated  villain,  de¬ 
ceiver  and  thief,  a  robber  who  robs  Eoderigo,  and  always  succeeds, 
even  in  his  most  impossible  designs,  and,  therefore,  is  a  person 
quite  apart  from  real  life.  In  Shakespeare  the  motive  of  his  vil¬ 
lainy  is,  firstly,  that  Othello  did  not  give  him  the  post  he  desired; 
secondly,  that  he  suspects  Othello  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife; 
and,  thirdly,  that,  as  he  says,  he  feels  a  strange  kind  of  love  for 
Desdemona.  There  are  many  motives,  but  they  are  all  vague. 
Whereas  in  the  romance  there  is  but  one  simple  and  clear  motive, 
lago’s  passionate  love  for  Desdemona,  transmuted  into  hatred 
towards  her  and  Othello  after  she  had  preferred  the  Moor  to  him 
and  resolutely  repulsed  him.  Yet  more  unnatural  is  the  utterly 
unnecessary  Eoderigo  whom  lago  deceives  and  robs,  promising 
him  Desdemona ’s  love,  and  whom  he  forces  to  fulfil  all  he 
commands — to  intoxicate,  provoke,  and  then  kill  Cassio.  Emilia, 
who  says  anything  it  may  occur  to  the  author  to  put  into  her 
mouth,  has  not  even  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  live  character. 

“  But  Falstaff,  the  wonderful  Falstaff,’’  Shakespeare’s  eulo¬ 
gists  wdll  say,  “of  him,  at  all  events,  one  cannot  say  that  he 
is  not  a  living  character,  or  that,  having  been  taken  from  the 
comedy  of  an  unknow'n  author,  it  has  been  w^eakened.’’ 

Falstaff,  like  all  Shakespeare’s  characters,  was  taken  from  a 
drama  or  comedy  by  an  unknown  author,  written  on  a  really  living 
person,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  some 
Duke.  This  Oldcastle  had  once  been  convicted  of  heresy,  but 
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had  been  saved  by  his  friend  the  Duke.  But  afterwards  he  was 
condemned  and  burned  at  the  stake  for  his  religious  beliefs,  which 
did  not  conform  with  Catholicism.  It  was  on  this  same  Oldcastle 
that  an  anonymous  author,  in  order  to  please  the  Catholic  public, 
wrote  a  comedy  or  drama,  ridiculing  this  martyr  for  his  faith, 
and  representing  him  as  a  good-for-nothing  man,  the  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Duke ;  and  it  is  from  this  comedy  that  Shakespeare 
borrowed  not  only  the  character  of  Falstaff,  but  also  his  own 
ironical  attitude  towards  it.  In  Shakespeare’s  first  works,  when 
this  character  appeared,  it  was  frankly  called  “Oldcastle,”  but 
later,  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  when  Protestantism  again  triumphed, 
it  was  awkward  to  bring  out  with  mockery  a  martyr  in  the  strife 
with  Catholicism,  and,  besides,  Oldcastle’s  relatives  had  protested, 
and  Shakespeare  accordingly  altered  the  name  of  Oldcastle  to 
that  of  Ealstaff,  also  a  historical  figure,  known  for  having  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  Agincourt. 

Falstaff  is,  indeed,  quite  a  natural  and  typical  character,  but 
then  it  is  perhaps  the  only  natural  and  typical  character  depicted 
by  Shakespeare.  And  this  character  is  natural  and  typical 
because,  of  all  Shakespeare’s  characters,  it  alone  speaks  a  lan¬ 
guage  proper  to  itself.  And  it  speaks  thus  because  it  speaks  in 
that  same  Shakespearean  language,  full  of  mirthless  jokes  and 
unamusing  puns,  which,  being  unnatural  to  all  Shakespeare’s 
other  characters,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  boastful,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  depraved  character  of  the  drunken  Falstaff.  For 
this  reason  alone  does  this  figure  truly  represent  a  definite  char¬ 
acter. 

Unfortunately,  the  artistic  effect  of  this  character  is  spoilt 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  repulsive  by  its  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  rascality,  deceit,  and  cowardice  that  it  is  difficult 
to  share  the  feeling  of  gay  humour  with  which  the  author  treats 
it.  Thus  it  is  with  Falstaff. 

But  in  none  of  Shakespeare’s  figures  is  his,  I  will  not  say 
incapacity  to  give,  but  utter  indifference  to  giving  his  personages 
a  typical  character,  so  strikingly  manifest  as  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  connection  with  none  of  Shakespeare’s  works  do  we  see  so 
strikingly  displayed  that  blind  worship  of  Shakespeare,  that  un¬ 
reasoning  state  of  hypnotism,  owing  to  which  the  mere  thought 
even  is  not  admitte'd  that  any  of  Shakespeare’s  productions  can 
be  wanting  in  genius,  or  that  any  of  the  principal  personages  in 
his  dramas  can  fail  to  be  the  expression  of  a  new  and  deeply  con¬ 
ceived  character. 

Shakespeare  takes  an  old  story,  not  bad  in  its  way,  relating  :  — 

“  Avec  quelle  ruse  Amlette,  qui  depuis  fut  Eoy  de  Dannemarch, 
vengea  la  rnort  de  son  pere  Horwendille,  occis  par  Fengon  son 
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frere,  et  autre  occurrence  de  son  histoire  ” — or  a  drama  which 
was  written  on  this  theme  fifteen  years  before  him.  On  this 
subject  he  writes  his  own  drama,  introducing  quite  inappropriately 
('as' indeed  he  always  does)  into  the  mouth  of  the  jirincipal  person 
all  those  thoughts  of  his  own  which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of 
attention.  And  putting  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  these 
thoughts  ;  about  life  (the  grave-digger),  about  death  (to  be  or 
not  to  be) — the  same  which  are  expressed  in  his  sixty-sixth  sonnet 
— about  the  theatre,  about  women,  he  is  utterly  unconcerned  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  words  are  said,  and  it 
naturally  turns  out  that  the  person  expressing  all  these  thoughts 
is  a  mere  phonogra]>h  of  Shakespeare,  without  character,  whose 
actions  and  words  do  not  agree. 

In  the  old  legend  Hamlet’s  personality  is  quite  com|)rehensible ; 
he  is  indignant  at  his  uncle's  and  his  mother’s  deeds,  and  wishes 
to  revenge  himself  upon  them,  but  is  afraid  his  uncle  may  kill 
him  as  he  had  killed  his  father.  Therefore  he  simulates  in¬ 
sanity,  desiring  to  bide  his  time  and  observe  all  that  goes  on 
in  the  palace.  Meanw’hile  his  uncle  and  mother,  being  afraid  of 
him,  wdsh  to  test  whether  he  is  feigning  or  is  really  mad,  and 
send  to  him  a  girl  whom  he  loves.  He  persists,  then  sees  his 
mother  in  private,  kills  a  courtier  who  was  eaves-dropping,  and 
convicts  his  mother  of  her  sin.  Afterwards  he  is  sent  to  England, 
but  intercepts  letters,  and,  returning  from  England,  takes  revenge 
of  his  enemies,  burning  them  all. 

All  this  is  comprehensible,  and  flows  from  Hamlet's  character 
and  position.  But  Shakespeare,  putting  into  Hamlet’s  mouth 
speeches  which  he  himself  wishes  to  express,  and  making  him 
commit  actions  which  are  necessary  to  the  author  in  order  to 
produce  scenic  effects,  destroys  all  that  constitutes  the  character 
of  Hamlet  and  of  the  legend.  During  the  whole  of  the  drama 
Hamlet  is  doing,  not  what  he  would  really  desire,  but  wdiat  is 
necessary  for  the  author’s  plan.  One  moment  he  is  awestruck 
at  his  father’s  ghost,  another  moment  he  begins  to  chaff  it,  calling 
it  “Old  mole’’ ;  one  moment  he  loves  Ophelia,  another  moment 
he  teases  her,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  possibility  of  finding  any 
explanation  whatever  of  Hamlet’s  actions  or  words,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  possibility  of  attributing  any  character  to  him. 

But  as  it  is  recognised  that  Shakespeare,  the  genius,  cannot 
write  anything  bad,  therefore  learned  people  use  all  the  powers 
of  their  minds  to  find  extraordinary  beauties  in  what  is  an  obvious 
and  crying  failure,  demonstrated  with  especial  vividness  in 
Hamlet,  where  the  principal  figure  has  no  character  w^hatever. 

And  lo !  profound  critics  declare  that  in  this  drama,  in  the 
person  of  Hamlet,  is  expressed  a  singularly  powerful,  perfectly 
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novel  and  deep  personality  consisting  in  this  person  having  no 
character,  and  that  precisely  in  this  absence  of  character  consists 
the  genius  of  creating  a  deeply  conceived  character.  Having 
decided  this,  learned  critics  write  volumes  upon  volumes,  so  that 
the  praise  and  explanation  of  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
the  representation  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  no  char¬ 
acter  constitute  great  libraries.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
critics  timidly  express  the  idea  that  there  is  something  strange 
in  this  figure,  that  Hamlet  is  an  unsolved  riddle  ;  but  no  one 
has  the  courage  to  say  (as  in  Hans  Andersen’s  story)  that  the 
King  is  naked,  i.e.,  that  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  succeed,  and  did  not  even  wish  to  give  any  character  to 
Hamlet — did  not  even  understand  that  this  was  necessary.  And 
learned  critics  continue  to  investigate  and  extol  this  puzzling 
production,  which  reminds  one  of  the  famous  stone  with  an  in¬ 
scription  which  Pickwick  found  near  a  cottage  doorstep,  and 
which  divided  the  scientific  world  into  two  hostile  camps. 

So  that  neither  do  the  characters  of  Lear,  nor  Othello,  nor 
FalstafF,  nor  yet  Hamlet  in  any  way  confirm  the  existing  opinion 
that  Shakespeare’s  power  consists  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

If  in  Shakespeare’s  dramas  one  does  meet  figures  having  certain 
characteristic  features — for  the  most  }>art  secondary  figures,  such 
as  Polonius  in  Hamlet  and  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
these  few  lifelike  characters  amongst  five  hundred  or  more  other 
secondary  figures,  with  the  complete  absence  of  character  in  the 
principal  figures,  do  not  at  all  prove  that  the  merit  of  Shakespeare’s 
dramas  consists  in  the  expression  of  character. 

That  a  great  talent  for  depicting  character  is  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  arises  from  his  actually  ix)ssessing  a  peculiarity 
which  for  superficial  observers,'  and  in  the  play  of  good  actors, 
may  appear  to  be  the  capacity  of  depicting  character.  This 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  capacity  of  representing  scenes  ex¬ 
pressing  the  play  of  emotion.  However  unnatural  the  positions 
may  be  in  which  he  places  his  characters,  however  improper  to 
them  the  language  which  he  makes  them  speak,  how’ever  feature¬ 
less  they  are — the  very  play  of  emotion,  its  increase  and  alteration, 
and  the  combination  of  many  contrary  feelings  are  expressed 
correctly  and  pow^erfully  in  some  of  Shakespeare’s  scenes,  and 
in  the  play  of  good  actors  evokes,  even  if  only  temporarily,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  persons  represented.  Shakespeare,  himself  an 
actor  and  an  intelligent  man,  knew  how  to  express  by  the  means 
not  only  of  speech,  but  of  exclamation,  gesture,  and  the  repetition 
of  words,  states  of  mind  and  developments  or  changes  of  feeling 
taking  place  in  the  persons  represented.  So  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  Shakespeare’s  characters,  instead  of  speaking,  merely 
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make  an  exclamation,  or  weep,  or,  in  the  middle  of  a  monologue, 
by  means  of  gestures,  demonstrate  the  pain  of  their  position  (just 
as  Lear  asks  someone  to  unbutton  him),  or  in  moments  of  great 
agitation  repeat  a  question  several  times,  or  several  times  demand 
the  repetition  of  a  word  which  has  particularly  struck  them,  as 
do  Othello,  Macduff,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 

Such  clever  methods  of  expressing  the  development  of  feeling, 
giving  good  actors  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  their  powers, 
were,  and  are,  often  mistaken  by  many  critics  for  the  expression 
of  character.  But,  however  strongly  the  play  of  feeling  may  be 
expressed  in  one  scene,  a  single  scene  cannot  give  the  character 
of  a  figure  when  this  figure,  after  a  correct  exclamation  or  gesture, 
begins  lengthily  in  a  language  not  its  own,  at  the  author’s  ar¬ 
bitrary  will,  to  volubly  utter  words  which  are  neither  necessary 
nor  in  harmony  with  its  character. 


II. 

“  Well,  but  the  profound  utterances  and  sayings  expressed  by 
Shakespeare’s  characters,”  Shakespeare’s  panegyrist  will  retort. 
‘‘  See  Lear’s  monologue  on  punishment,  Kent’s  speech  about  ven¬ 
geance,  or  Edgar's  about  his  former  life;  Gloucester’s  reflections 
on  the  instability  of  fortunes,  and,  in  other  dramas,  the  famous 
monologues  of  Hamlet,  Anthony,  and  others?  ” 

Thoughts  and  sayings  may  be  appreciated,  I  will  answer,  in 
a  prose  work,  in  an  essay,  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  but  not  in 
an  artistic  dramatic  production,  the  object  of  which  is  to  elicit 
sympathy  with  that  which  is  represented.  Therefore,  the  mono¬ 
logues  and  sayings  of  Shakespeare,  even  did  they  contain  very 
many  deep  and  new  thoughts,  ■which  they  do  not,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  merits  of  an  artistic  poetic  production.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  speeches,  expressed  in  unnatural  conditions,  can  only 
spoil  artistic  works. 

An  artistic,  poetic  work,  particularly  a  drama,  must  first  of  all 
excite  in  the  reader  or  spectator  the  illusion  that  whatever  the 
person  represented  is  living  through,  or  experiencing,  is  lived 
through  or  experienced  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  it  is  as 
important  for  the  dramatist  to  kno’w  precisely  what  he  should 
make  his  characters  both  do  and  say  as  what  he  should  not  make 
them  say  or  do,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  the  reader  or 
spectator.  Speeches,  however  eloquent  and  profound  they  may 
be  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  dramatic  characters,  if  they  be 
superfluous  or  unnatural  to  the  position  and  character,  destroy 
the  chief  condition  of  dramatic  art — the  illusion  owing  to  which 
the  reader  or  spectator  lives  in  the  feelings  of  the  persons  repre- 
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sented.  Without  putting  an  end  to  the  illusion,  one  may  leave 
much  unsaid — the  reader  or  spectator  will  himself  fill  this  up 
and  sometimes,  owing  to  this,  his  illusion  is  even  increased;  but 
to  say  what  is  superfluous  is  the  same  as  to  overthrow  a  statue 
composed  of  separate  pieces  and  thereby  scatter  them,  or  to  take 
away  the  lamp  from  a  magic  lantern  :  the  attention  of  the  reader  or 
spectator  is  distracted,  the  reader  sees  the  author,  the  spectator 
sees  the  actor,  the  illusion  disappears,  and  to  restore  it  is  some¬ 
times  impossible — therefore,  without  the  feeling  of  measure,  there 
cannot  be  an  artist,  and  esi>ecially  a  dramatist. 

Shakespeare  is  completely  devoid  of  this  feeling.  His  char¬ 
acters  continually  do  and  say  what  is  not  only  unnatural  to  them, 

I  but  utterly  unnecessary,  1  do  not  cite  examples  of  this,  because 
I  I  believe  that  he  who  does  not  himself  see  this  striking  deficiency 
in  all  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  will  not  be  persuaded  by  any  ex¬ 
amples  and  proofs.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  King  Lear  alone,  with 
its  insanity,  murders,  plucking  out  of  eyes,  Gloucester’s  jump,  its 
poisonings  and  wranglings,  not  to  mention  Pericles,  Gymheline, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

Only  a  man  devoid  of  the  sense  of  measure  and  of  taste  could 
produce  such  types  as  Titus  Andronicus  or  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
or  so  mercilessly  mutilate  the  old  drama  King  Leir. 

Gervinus  endeavours  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  possessed  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  Schonheit’s  Sinn,  but  all  Gervinus’s  proofs 
prove  only  that  he  himself,  Gervinus,  is  completely  bereft  of  it. 
In  Shakespeare  everything  is  exaggerated  :  the  actions  are  exag¬ 
gerated  ,  so  are  their  consequences ;  the  speeches  of  the  characters 
are  exaggerated,  and,  therefore,  at  every  step  the  ix)ssibility  of 
artistic  impression  is  interfered  with.  Whatever  people  may  say, 
however  they  may  be  enraptured  by  Shakespeare’s  works,  w’hat- 
ever  merits  they  may  attribute  to  them ,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
he  was  not  an  artist,  and  that  his  works  are  not  artistic  produc¬ 
tions.  Without  the  sense  of  measure  there  never  was  nor  can  be 
an  artist,  as  without  the  feeling  of  rhythm  there  cannot  be  a  musi¬ 
cian.  Shakespeare  might  have  been  whatever  you  like,  but  he 
was  not  an  artist. 

“  But  one  should  not  forget  the  time  at  which  Shakespeare 
wrote,”  say  his  admirers.  “It  was  a  time  of  cruel  and  coarse 
habits,  a  time  of  the  then  fashionable  euphuism,  i.e.,  artificial 
way  of  expressing  oneself ;  a  time  of  forms  of  life  strange  to  us ; 
and,  therefore,  to  judge  about  Shakespeare,  one  should  have  in 
view  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  Homer,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
there  is  much  which  is  strange  to  us,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
us  from  appreciating  the  beauties  of  Homer,”  say  these  admirers. 

But  in  comparing  Shakespeare  with  Homer,  as  does  Gervinus, 
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that  infinite  distance  which  separates  true  poetry  from  its  sem¬ 
blance  manifests  itself  with  es})ecial  force.  However  distant 
Homer  is  from  us,  we  can,  without  the  slightest  effort,  trans{)ort 
ourselves  into  the  life  he  describes,  and  we  can  thus  trans]X)rt  our¬ 
selves  because,  however  alien  to  us  may  be  the  events  Homer 
describes,  he  believes  in  what  he  says,  and  speaks  seriously,  and, 
therefore,  he  never  exaggerates,  and  the  sense  of  measure  never 
abandons  him.  This  is  the  reason  why,  not  to  speak  of  the 
wonderfully  distinct  lifelike  and  beautiful  characters  of  Achilles, 
Hector.  Priam,  Odysseus,  and  the  eternally  touching  scenes  of 
Hector’s  leave-taking,  of  Priam’s  embassy,  Odysseus’  return,  and 
others,  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  are  so 
humanly  near  to  us  that  we  feel  as  if  we  ourselves  had  lived  and 
are  living  amongst  its  gods  and  heroes.  Not  so  with  Shakespeare. 
From  his  first  words  exaggeration  is  seen  :  the  exaggeration  of 
events,  the  exaggeration  of  emotion,  and  the  exaggeration  of 
effects.  One  sees  at  once  that  he  does  not  believe  in  what  he 
says ;  that  it  is  of  no  necessity  to  him  ;  that  he  invents  the  events 
he  describes,  and  is  indifferent  to  his  characters  :  that  he  has 
conceived  them  only  for  the  stage ,  and ,  therefore ,  makes  them  do 
and  say  only  what  may  strike  his  public:  and,  therefore,  we  do 
not  believe  either  in  the  events  or  in  the  actions  or  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  characters.  Nothing  demonsti  ates  so  clearly  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  Shakespeare  as  comparison 
between  him  and  Homer.  The  works  which  we  call  the  works 
of  Homer  are  artistic,  ix)etic,  original  works,  lived  through  by 
the  author  of  authors ;  whereas  the  w'orks  of  Shakespeare — bor¬ 
rowed  as  they  are  and  externally,  like  mosaics,  artificially  fitted 
together  piecemeal  from  bits  invented  for  the  occasion — have  no¬ 
thing  whatever  in  common  with  art  and  poetry. 

III. 

But  perhaps  the  height  of  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  life  is 
such  that  though  he  does  not  satisfy  the  aesthetic  demands,  he 
discloses  to  us  a  view-  of  life  so  new  and  important  for  men  that, 
in  consideration  of  its  importance,  all  his  failures  as  an  artist 
become  imperceptible.  So,  indeed,  say  Shakespeare’s  admirers. 
Gervinus  says  distinctly  that  besides  Shakespeare’s  significance 
in  the  sphere  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which ,  according  to  his  opinion, 
Shakespeare  equals  “  Homer  in  the  sphere  of  Eix)S,  Shakespeare 
being  the  very  greatest  judge  of  the  human  soul,  represents  a 
teacher  of  most  indisputable  ethical  authority  and  the  most  select 
leader  in  the  world  and  in  life.” 

In  what,  then,  consists  this  indisputable  authority  of  the  most 
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select  leader  in  the  world  and  in  life?  Gervinus  devotes  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  second  volume — about  fifty  pages — to  an 
explanation  of  this. 

The  ethical  authority  of  this  supreme  teacher  of  life  consists 
in  the  following  :  the  starting  point  of  Shakespeare’s  conception 
of  life,  says  Gervinus,  is  that  man  is  gifted  with  powers  of  activity, 
and,  therefore,  first  of  all,  according  to  Gervinus,  Shakespeare 
regarded  as  good  and  necessary  for  man  that  he  should  act  (as 
if  it  were  jxjssible  for  a  man  not  to  act) . 

“Die  thatkraftigen  Manner,  Fortinbras,  Bolingbroke,  Alcibi- 
ades,  Octavius  spielen  hicr  die  gegensatzlichen  Eollen  gegen  die 
verschiedenen  thatlosen  ;  nicht  ihre  Charaktere  verdienen  ihnen 
Allen  ihr  Gliick  und  Gedeihen  etwa  durch  cine  grosse  Ueberlegen- 
heit  ihrer  Natur,  sondern  trotz  ihrer  geringerer  xVnlage  stellt  sich 
ihre  Thatkraft  an  sich  fiber  die  Unthiitigkeit  der  Anderen  hinaus, 
gleichviel  aus  wie  schoner  Quelle  diese  Passivitfit,  aus  wie 
schlechter  jene  Thatigkeit  fliesse.” 

Le.,  active  people,  like  Fortinbras,  Bolingbroke,  xMcibiades, 
Octavius,  says  Gervinus,  are  placed  in  contrast,  by  Shakespeare, 
with  various  characters  who  do  not  exhibit  energetic  activity. 
And  happiness  and  success,  according  to  Shakespeare,  are  attained 
by  individuals  ix)ssessing  this  active  character,  not  at  all  owing  to 
the  superiority  of  their  nature;  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
their  inferior  gifts,  the  capacity  of  activity  in  itself  always  gives 
them  the  advantage  over  inactivity,  quite  independently  of  any 
consideration  whether  the  inactivity  of  some  flows  from  excellent 
impulses  and  the  activity  of  the  others  from  bad  ones.  “  Activity 
is  good,  inactivity  is  evil.  Activity  transforms  evil  into  good,” 
says  Shakesix'are,  according  to  Gervinus.  Shakespeare  prefers 
the  principle  of  Alexander  (of  Macedonia)  to  that  of  Diogenes, 
says  Gervinus.  In  other  words,  he  prefers  death  and  murder 
from  ambition  to  abstinence  and  wisdom. 

According  to  Gervinus,  Shakespeare  believes  that  humanity 
need  not  set  up  ideals,  but  that  only  heal,  thy  activity  and  the 
golden  mean  is  necessary  in  everything.  Indeed,  Shakespeare  is 
so  i)enetrated  by  this  conviction,  that,  according  to  Gervinus’s 
assertion,  he  allows  himself  to  deny  even  Christian  morality, 
which  makes  exaggerated  demands  on  human  nature.  Shakes¬ 
peare,  we  read,  did  not  approve  of  the  limits  of  duty  exceeding 
the  intentions  of  nature.  He  teaches  the  golden  mean  between 
heathen  hatred  to  one’s  enemies  and  Christian  love  towards  them 
(pp.  561-562).  How  far  Shakespeare  was  jienetrated  with  this 
fundamental  principle  of  reasonable  moderation,  says  Gervinus, 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  courage  to  express  him¬ 
self  even  against  the  Christian  rules  which  prompt  human  nature 
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to  the  excessive  exertion  of  its  powers.  He  did  not  admit  that 
the  limits  of  duties  should  exceed  the  biddings  of  nature.  There¬ 
fore,  he  preached  a  reasonable  mean,  natural  to  man,  between 
Christian  and  heathen  precepts,  of  love  towards  one’s  enemies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hatred  towards  them  on  the  other. 

That  one  may  do  too  much  good  (exceed  the  reasonable  limits 
of  good)  is  convincingly  proved  by  Shakespeare’s  words  and  exam¬ 
ples.  Thus  excessive  generosity  ruins  Timon.  whilst  Antonio’s 
moderate  generosity  confers  honour ;  normal  ambition  makes 
Henry  V.  great,  whereas  it  ruins  Percy,  in  whom  it  has  risen  too 
high  ;  excessive  virtue  leads  Angelo  to  destruction,  and  if,  in 
those  who  surround  him,  excessive  severity  becomes  harmful  and 
cannot  prevent  crime,  on  the  other  hand  the  divine  element  in 
man — charity,  if  it  be  excessive,  can  create  crime. 

Shakespeare  taught,  says  Gervinus,  that  one  may  be  too  good. 
He  teaches  that  morality,  like  politics,  is  a  matter  in  which, 
owing  to  the  complexity  of  circumstances  and  motives,  one  cannot 
establish  any  principles  (p.  5C3),  and  in  this  he  agrees  with  Bacon 
and  Aristotle — there  are  no  positive  religious  and  moral  law& 
which  may  create  principles  for  correct  moral  conduct  suitable  for 
all  cases. 

Gervinus  most  clearly  expresses  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s 
moral  theory  by  saying  that  Shakespeare  does  not  write  for  those 
classes  for  whom  definite  religious  principles  and  laws  are  suitable 
(i.e.  for  999/1000  of  men),  but  for  the  educated. 

“  There  are  classes  of  men  whose  morality  is  best  guarded  by 
the  positive  precepts  of  religion  and  State  law — to  such  persons 
Shakespeare’s  creations  are  inaccessible.  They  are  comprehen¬ 
sible  and  accessible  only  to  the  educated,  from  whom  one  can 
expect  that  they  should  acquire  the  healthy  tact  of  life  and  self- 
consciousness  by  means  of  which  the  innate  guiding  powers  of 
conscience  and  reason ,  uniting  with  the  will ,  lead  us  to  the  definite 
attainment  of  worthy  aims  in  life.  But  even  for  such  educated 
people,  Shakespeare’s  teaching  is  not  always  without  danger. 
The  condition  on  which  his  teaching  is  quite  harmless  is  that  it 
should  be  accepted  in  all  its  completeness,  in  all  its  narts,  without 
any  omission.  Then  it  is  not  only  without  danger,  but  is  the 
most  clear  and  faultless  and,  therefore,  the  most  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  moral  teaching  ”  (p.  664). 

In  order  thus  to  accept  all,  one  should  understand  that,  according 
to  his  teaching,  it  is  stupid  and  harmful  for  the  individual  to 
revolt  against ,  or  endeavour  to  overthrow ,  the  limits  of  established 
religious  and  State  forms.  “Shakespeare,”  says  Gervinus, 
“  would  abhor  an  independent  and  free  individual  wdio,  with  a 
powerful  spirit,  should  struggle  against  all  convention  in  politics 
and  morality,  and  overstep  that  union  between  religion  and  the 
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State  which  has  for  thousands  of  years  supported  society.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  views,  the  practical  wisdom  of  men  could  not  have 
a  higher  object  than  the  introduction  into  society  of  the  greatest 
spontaneity  and  freedom,  but  precisely  because  of  this,  one  should 
safeguard  as  sacred  and  irrefragable  the  natural  laws  of  society, 
one  should  respect  the  existing  order  of  things  and  continually 
verifying  it,  inculcate  its  rational  sides,  not  overlooking  nature 
for  the  sake  of  culture,  or  vice  versa  ”  (p.  566).  Property,  the 
family,  the  State,  are  sacred  ;  but  aspirations  towards  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  equality  of  men  is  insanity.  Its  realisation  w'ould  bring 
humanity  to  the  greatest  calamities.  No  one  struggled  more  than 
Shakespeare  against  the  privileges  of  rank  and  position ,  but  could 
this  free-thinking  man  resign  himself  to  the  privileges  of  the 
wealthy  and  educated  being  destroyed  in  order  to  give  room  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant?  How  could  a  man  who  so  eloquently  attracts 
people  towards  honour  permit  that  the  very  aspiration  towards 
that  which  was  great  be  crushed,  together  with  rank  and 
distinction  for  services,  and  with  the  destruction  of  all 
degrees  “the  motives  for  all  high  undertakings  to  be  stifled”? 
Even  if  the  attraction  for  honours  and  false  |X)wer  treacher¬ 
ously  obtained  were  to  cease,  could  the  poet  admit  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  violence,  that  of  the  ignorant  crowd?  He  saw 
that,  thanks  to  this  equality  now  preached,  everything  may  pass 
into  violence,  and  violence  into  arbitrary  acts,  and  that  into  un¬ 
checked  passion,  which  will  rend  the  world  as  the  wolf  does  its 
prey,  and  in  the  end  the  world  wdll  swallow  itself  up.  Even  if 
this  does  not  happen  with  mankind  when  it  attains  equality,  if 
the  love  of  nations  and  eternal  peace  prove  not  that  impossible 
“nothing,”  as  “Alonso”  expressed  it  in  The  Tempest,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  actual  attainment  of  aspirations  towards  equality 
is  possible,  then  the  poet  would  deem  that  the  old  age  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  world  had  approached,  and  that,  therefore,  for 
active  individuals  it  is  not  worth  W'hile  to  live  (pp.  571-572). 

Such  is  Shakespeare’s  view  of  life  as  demonstrated  by  his 
greatest  exponent  and  admirer. 

Another  of  the  most  modern  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  George 
Brandes,  further  adds^: — 

“No  one,  of  course,  can  conserve  his  life  quite  pure  from  evil, 
from  deceit,  and  from  the  injury  of  others,  but  evil  and  deceit 
are  not  always  vices,  and  even  the  evil  caused  to  others  is  not 
necessarily  a  vice;  it  is  often  merely  a  necessity,  a  legitimate 
weapon,  a  right.  And,  indeed,  Shakespeare  always  held  that 
there  are  no  unconditional  prohibitions,  nor  unconditional  duties. 
Por  instance,  he  did  not  doubt  Hamlet’s  right  to  kill  the  King, 

(1)  Shakespeare  and  His  Writings,  by  George  Braudes. 
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nor  even  his  right  to  stab  Polonius  to  death,  and  yet  he  could  I 
not  restrain  himself  from  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  indignation  ' 
and  repulsion  when,  looking  around,  he  saw  everywhere  how  in-  f- 
cessantly  the  most  elementary  moral  laws  were  being  infringed. 
Now  in  his  mind  there  was  formed,  as  it  were,  a  closely  riveted  ^ 
ring  of  thoughts  concerning  what  he  had  always  vaguely  felt'  ]■ 
such  unconditional  commandments  do  not  exist ;  the  quality  and 
significance  of  an  act,  not  to  speak  of  a  character,  does  not 
depend  upon  their  enactment  or  infringement ;  the  whole  sub-  1 
stance  lies  in  the  contents  with  which  the  separate  individual  at  1 
the  moment  of  his  decision,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  fills  1 
up  the  form  of  these  law-s.” 

In  other  words.  Shakespeare  finally  clearly  saw  that  the  moral 
of  the  aim  is  the  only  true  and  possible  one ;  so  that ,  according  ' 
to  Brandes,  Shakespeare’s  fundamental  principle,  for  which  he 
extols  him,  is  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  - 

Action  at  all  costs,  the  absence  of  all  ideals,  moderation  in  i 
everything,  the  conservation  of  the  forms  of  life  once  established, 
and  the  end  justifying  the  means.  If  you  add  to  this  a  Chauvinist  i 
English  patriotism,  expressed  in  all  the  historical  dramas,  a  ' 
patriotism  according  to  w'hich  the  English  throne  is  something 
sacred,  Englishmen  always  vanquish  the  French,  killing  j 
thousands  and  losing  only  scores,  Joan  of  Arc  regarded  as  a  | 
witch,  and  the  belief  that  Hector  and  all  the  Trojans,  from  whom 
the  English  descend,  are  heroes,  whilst  the  Greeks  are  cowards 
and  traitors,  and  so  forth,  such  is  the  view  of  life  of  the  wisest 
teacher  of  life  according  to  his  greatest  admirers.  And  he  who 
will  attentively  read  Shakespeare’s  works  cannot  fail  to  recog-  a 
nise  that  the  description  of  this  Shakespearean  view  of  fife  by  = 
his  admirers  is  quite  correct. 

The  merit  of  every  poetic  work  depends  on  three  things  I 

(1)  The  subject  of  the  work  :  the  deeper  the  subject,  i.e.,  the  I 

more  important  it  is  to  the  life  of  mankind,  the  higher  is  the  | 
work.  f 

(2)  The  external  beauty  achieved  by  technical  methods  proper 
to  the  particular  kind  of  art.  Thus  in  dramatic  art  the  technical 
method  will  be  :  a  true  individuality  of  language,  corresponding 
to  the  characters ;  a  natural  and  at  the  same  time  touching  plot ; 
a  correct  scenic  rendering  of  the  demonstration  and  development 
of  emotion,  and  the  feeling  of  measure  in  all  that  is  represented. 

(3)  Sincerity,  i.e.,  that  the  author  should  himself  keenly  feel 
what  he  expresses.  Without  this  condition  there  can  be  no  work  | 
of  art,  as  the  essence  of  art  consists  in  the  contemplator  of  the 
work  of  art  being  infected  with  the  author’s  feeling.  If  the  author 
does  not  actually  feel  what  he  expresses,  then  the  recipient 
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cannot  become  infected  with  the  feeling  of  the  author,  does 
P  not  experience  any  feeling,  and  the  production  can  no  longer  be 
\  classified  as  a  work  of  art. 

i  The  subject  of  Shakespeare’s  pieces,  as  is  seen  from  the  de- 
*  monstrations  of  his  greatest  admirers,  is  the  lowest,  most  vulgar 
I  view  of  life,  which  regards  the  external  elevation  of  the  lords 
-  of  the  w'orld  as  a  genuine  distinction,  despises  the  crowd,  i.e.,  the 
h  working  classes,  repudiates  not  only  all  religious,  but  also  all 
humanitarian,  strivings  directed  to  the  betterment  of  the  existing 
I  order. 

i  The  second  condition  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering 
of  the  scenes  in  w’hich  the  movement  of  feelings  is  expressed, 

?  is  quite  absent  in  Shakespeare.  He  does  not  grasp  the  natural 
character  of  the  positions  of  his  personages,  nor  the  language  of 
the  persons  represented ,  nor  the  feeling  of  measure  without  which 
no  work  can  be  artistic. 

The  third  and  most  important  condition — sincerity — is  com¬ 
pletely  absent  in  all  Shakespeare’s  works.  In  all  of  them  one 
sees  intentional  artifice,  one  sees  that  he  is  not  in  earnest,  but 
that  he  is  playing  with  words. 

IV. 

Shakespeare’s  works  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  art, 

'  and,  besides  this,  their  tendency  is  of  the  lowest  and  most 
immoral.  What,  then,  signifies  the  great  fame  these  works  have 
enjoyed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years? 

Many  times  during  my  life  I  have  had  occasion  to  argue  about 
Shakespeare  with  his  admirers,  not  only  with  people  little  sen¬ 
sitive  to  poetry,  but  with  those  who  keenly  felt  poetic  beauty, 
such  as  Turgenef,  Fet,^  and  others,  and  every  time  I  encountered 
one  and  the  same  attitude  towards  my  objection  to  the  praises 
of  Shakespeare.  I  was  not  refuted  when  I  pointed  out  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  defects ;  they  only  condoled  with  me  for  my  want  of 
comprehension,  and  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  recognising 
the  extraordinary  supernatural  grandeur  of  Shakespeare,  and 
they  did  not  explain  to  me  in  w  hat  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare 
consisted,  but  were  merely  vaguely  and  exaggeratedly  enraptured 
with  the  whole  of  Shakespeare ,  extolling  some  favourite  passages  : 
the  unbuttoning  of  Lear’s  button,  Falstaff’s  lying.  Lady 
Macbeth’s  ineffaceable  spots,  Hamlet’s  exhortation  to  his  father’s 
ghost,  “  forty  thousand  brothers,”  &c. 

“Open  Shakespeare,”  I  used  to  say  to  these  admirers, 
“wherever  you  like,  or  wherever  it  may  chance,  you  will  see 
(1)  A  Russian  poet,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  works. 
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that  you  will  never  find  ten  consecutive  lines  which  are  com¬ 
prehensible,  unartificial,  natural  to  the  character  that  says  them 
and  which  produce  an  artistic  impression  (this  experiment  may 
be  made  by  anyone).  And  neither  at  random  nor  according  to 
their  own  choice,  Shakespeare’s  admirers  opened  pages  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas,  and,  without  paying  any  attention  to  my 
criticisms  as  to  why  the  selected  ten  lines  did  not  satisfy  the 
most  elementary  demands  of  aesthetic  and  common  sense,  they 
were  enchanted  with  the  very  things  which  to  me  appeared 
absurd,  incomprehensible,  and  inartistic.  So  that  in  general, 
when  I  endeavoured  to  get  from  Shakespeare’s  worshippers  an 
explanation  of  his  greatness,  1  met  in  them  exactly  the  same 
attitude  which  I  met,  and  which  is  usually  to  be  met,  in  the 
defenders  of  any  dogmas  accepted  not  through  reason  but  through 
faith.  It  is  this  attitude  of  Shakespeare’s  admirers  towards  their 
object — an  attitude  which  may  be  seen  also  in  all  the  mistily 
indefinite  essays  and  conversations  about  Shakespeare — which 
gave  me  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  cause  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fame.  There  is  but  one  explanation  of  this  wonderful 
fame  :  it  is  one  of  those  epidemic  “  suggestions  ”  to  which  men 
continually  have  been  and  are  subject.  Such  “  suggestions” 
always  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  in  the  most  varied  spheres  of 
life.  As  glaring  instances,  considerable  in  scope  and  in  deceitful 
influence,  one  may  cite  the  mediaeval  Crusades  which  afflicted 
not  only  adults,  but  even  children,  and  the  individual  “sug¬ 
gestions,”  startling  in  their  senselessness,  such  as  faith  in  witches, 
in  the  utility  of  torture  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  the  search  for 
the  elixir  of  life,  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or  the  passion  for  tulips 
valued  at  several  thousand  guldens  a  bulb,  which  took  hold  of 
Holland,  ^uch  irrational  “suggestions”  alw'ays  have  existed, 
and  do  exist,  in  all  spheres  of  human  life — religious,  philo¬ 
sophical,  political,  economical,  scientific,  artistic,  and,  in  general, 
literary — and  people  clearly  see  their  insanity  only  when  they 
free  themselves  from  them.  But  as  long  as  they  are  under  their 
influence  the  suggestions  appear  to  them  so  certain,  so  true,  that 
to  argue  about  them  is  regarded  as  neither  necessary  nor  pos¬ 
sible.  With  the  development  of  printing  these  epidemics  became 
especially  striking. 

With  the  development  of  the  press  it  has  now  come  to  pass 
that  so  soon  as  any  event  owing  to  casual  circumstances  receives 
an  especially  prominent  significance,  immediately  the  organs  of 
the  press  announce  this  significance.  As  soon  as  the  press  has 
brought  forward  the  significance  of  the  event,  the  public  devotes 
more  and  more  attention  to  it.  The  attention  of  the  public 
prompts  the  press  to  examine  the  event  with  greater  attention 
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and  in  {greater  detail.  The  interest  of  the  public  further  increases, 
and  the  organs  of  the  press,  competing  with  one  another,  satisfy 
the  |)ublic  demand.  The  public  is  still  more  interested  ;  the  press 
attributes  yet  more  signiticance  to  the  event.  So  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  event,  continually  growing  like  a  lump  of  snow, 
receives  an  appreciation  utterly  inappropriate  to  its  real  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  this  appreciation,  often  exaggerated  to  insanity,  is 
retained  so  long  as  the  conception  of  life  of  the  leaders  of  the 
»,  press  and  of  the  public  remains  the  same.  There  are  innumer- 

’  able  exam]des  of  such  an  inappropriate  estimation  which  in  our 

time,  owing  to  the  mutual  influence  of  press  and  public  on  one 
5  another,  is  attached  to  the  most  insignificant  subjects.  A  striking 

^  example  of  such  mutual  influence  of  the  public  and  the  press 

was  the  excitement  in  the  case  of  Dreyfus,  which  lately  caught 
I  hold  of  the  whole  world.  The  suspicion  arose  that  some  captain 
I  of  the  French  staff  was  guilty  of  ti'eason.  Whether  because  this 
particular  cajffain  was  a  Jew,  or  because  of  some  special  internal 
party  disagreements  in  French  society,  the  press  attached  a 
somewhat  prominent  interest  to  this  event,  whose  like  is  con¬ 
tinually  occumng  without  attracting  anyone’s  attention,  and 
without  being  able  to  interest  even  the  French  military,  still 
less  the  whole  world.  The  public  turned  its  attention  to  this 
incident,  the  organs  of  the  press,  mutually  competing,  began 
*  to  describe,  examine,  discuss  the  event ;  the  public  was  yet  more 
^  interested;  the  press  answered  to  the  demand  of  the  public,  and 
the  lump  of  snow  began  to  grow  and  grow  till  before  our  eyes 

I  it  attained  such  a  bulk  that  there  was  not  a  family  where  con¬ 
troversies  did  not  rage  about  “I’affaire.”  The  caricature  by 
Caran  d’Ache,  representing  at  first  a  peaceful  family,  decided  to 
talk  no  more  about  Dreyfus ;  and  then  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  fighting  with  each  other  like  exasperated  furies,  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  expressed  the  attitude  of  the  whole  of  the  reading  world  to 
the  question  about  Dreyfus.  People  of  foreign  nationalities,  who 
could  not  be  interested  in  the  question  whether  a  French  oflficer 
5  was  a  traitor  or  not — people,  moreover,  who  could  know  nothing 
j  of  the  development  of  the  case — all  divided  themselves  for  and 
\  against  Dreyfus,  and  the  moment  they  met  they  talked  and  argued 
■  about  Dreyfus,  some  assorting  his  guilt  with  assurance,  others 
denying  it  with  equal  assurance.  Only  after  the  lapse  of  some 
t  years  people  began  to  awake  from  the  ‘  ‘  suggestion  ’  ’  and  to 
^  understand  that  they  could  not  possibly  know  whether  Dreyfus 
was  guilty  or  not,  and  that  each  one  had  thousands  of  subjects 
much  more  near  to  him  and  interesting  than  the  case  of  Dreyfus. 

Such  infatuations  take  place  in  all  spheres,  but  they  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  sphere  of  literature,  as  the  press 
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naturally  occupies  itself  the  more  keenly  with  the  affairs  of  the 
press,  and  they  are  particularly  powerful  in  our  time  when  the 
press  has  received  such  an  unnatural  development.  It  continually 
happens  that  people  suddenly  begin  exaggeratedly  to  extol  some 
most  insignificant  works  in  exaggerated  language,  and  then,  if 
these  works  do  not  correspond  to  the  prevailing  view  of  life,  they 
suddenly  become  utterly  indifferent  to  them,  and  forget  both  the 
works  themselves  and  their  former  attitude  towards  them. 

So  within  my  recollection,  in  the  ’forties,  there  was  in  the 
sphere  of  art  the  laudation  and  glorification  of  Eugene  Sue  and 
Georges  Sand,  and,  in  the  social  sphere,  Fourier,  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  sphere,  Comte,  Hegel,  in  the  scientific  sphere,  Darwin. 

Sue  is  quite  forgotten,  Georges  Sand  is  being  forgotten  and 
replaced  by  the  writings  of  Zola  and  the  Decadents,  Beaudelaire, 
Verlaine,  Maeterlinck,  and  others.  Fourier  with  his  phalansteries 
is  quite  forgotten,  his  place  being  taken  by  Marx.  Hegel,  who 
justified  the  existing  order,  and  Comte,  who  denied  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  religious  activity  in  mankind,  and  Darwin,  with  his  law 
of  struggle,  still  hold  on,  but  are  beginning  to  be  forgotten, 
being  replaced  by  the  teaching  of  Nietzsche,  which,  although 
utterly  extravagant,  unconsidered,  misty,  and  vicious  in  its  bear¬ 
ing,  yet  corresponds  better  with  existing  tendencies.  Thus  some¬ 
times  artistic,  philosophic,  and,  in  general,  literary  crazes  sud¬ 
denly  arise  and  are  as  quickly  forgotten.  But  it  also  happens 
that  such  crazes,  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  special  reasons 
accidentally  favouring  to  their  establishment,  correspond  in  such 
a  degree  to  the  views  of  life  spread  in  society,  and  especially  in 
literary  circles,  that  they  are  maintained  for  a  long  time.  As 
far  back  as  Eoman  times  it  was  remarked  that  often  books 
have  their  own  very  strange  fates  :  consisting  in  failure,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  high  merits,  and  in  enormous,  undeserved 
success,  notwithstanding  their  triviality.  The  saying  arose  :  “pro 
captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fa  ta  libelli  ”•  -i.e. ,  that  the  fate  of  books 
depends  on  the  understanding  of  those  who  read  them.  Such 
was  the  harmony  between  Shakespeare’s  writings  and  the  views 
of  life  of  those  amongst  whom  his  fame  arose.  And  this  fame 
has  been,  and  still  is,  maintained  owing  to  Shakespeare’s  works 
continuing  to  correspond  to  the  conception  of  life  of  those  who 
support  this  fame. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Shakespeare  not  only 
failed  to  gain  any  special  fame  in  England,  but  was  valued  less 
than  his  contemporary  dramatists,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  others.  His  fame  originated  in  Germany,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  England.  This  happened  for  the  following 
reason. 
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Art,  especially  dramatic  art,  demanding  for  its  realisation  great 
preparations,  outlays,  and  labour,  was  always  religious,  i.e.,  its 
object  was  to  stimulate  in  men  the  clearer  conception  of  that 
relation  of  man  to  God  which  had  at  that  time  been  attained  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  circle  interested  in  art. 

So  it  was  bound  to  be  from  its  own  nature,  and  so,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  it  always  been,  amongst  all  nations — Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  Greeks,  commencing  in  some  remote  period  of  human 
life.  And  it  has  always  happened  that  with  the  coarsening  of 
religious  forms  art  has  more  and  more  diverged  from  its  original 
object  (according  to  which  it  could  be  regarded  as  an  important 
function — almost  an  act  of  worship),  and,  instead  of  religious 
objects,  it  strove  for  worldly  aims,  seeking  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  crowd  or  of  the  powerful,  i.e.,  the  aims  of  recreation  and 
amusement.  This  deviation  of  art  from  its  true  and  high  voca¬ 
tion  took  place  everywhere  and  even  in  connection  with 
Christianity. 

The  first  manifestations  of  Christian  art  were  seiwices  in 
churchi's :  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the 
ordinary  liturgy.  When,  in  course  of  time,  the  forms  of  art  as 
used  in  worship  became  insufticient,  there  appeared  the  Mys¬ 
teries,  describing  those  events  which  were  regarded  as  the  most 
important  in  the  Christian  religious  view  of  life.  When,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
Christian  teaching  was  more  and  more  transferred,  the  worship 
of  Christ  as  God,  and  the  interpretation  and  following  of  His 
teaching,  the  form  of  Mysteries  describing  external  Christian 
events  became  insufiicient ,  and  new  forms  were  demanded.  As 
the  expression  of  the  aspirations  which  gave  rise  to  these  changes, 
there  appeared  the  Aloralities,  dramatic  representations  in  which 
the  characters  were  personifications  of  Christian  virtues  and  their 
opposite  vices. 

But  allegories,  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  their  being  works  of 
art  of  a  lower  order,  could  not  replace  the  former  religious  dramas, 
and  yet  no  new  forms  of  dramatic  art  corresponding  to  the  con¬ 
ception  now  entertained  of  Christianity,  according  to  which  it  was 
regarded  as  a  teaching  of  life,  had  yet  been  found.  Hence 
dramatic  art,  having  no  foundation,  came  in  all  Christian 
countries  to  swerve  further  and  further  from  its  proper  use  and 
object,  and,  instead  of  serving  God,  it  took  to  serving  the  crowd 
(by  crowd  I  mean,  not  simply  the  masses  of  common  people,  but 
the  majority  of  immoral  or  unmoral  men ,  indifferent  to  the  higher 
problems  of  human  life).  This  deviation  was,  moreover,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  circumstance  that  at  this  very  time  the  Greek 
thinkers,  poets,  and  dramatists,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Christian 
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world,  were  discovered  and  brought  back  into  favour.  From  all 
this  it  followed  that,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  work  out  their 
own  form  of  dramatic  art,  corresponding  to  the  new  concei)tion 
entertained  of  Christianity  as  being  a  teaching  of  life,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  recognising  the  previous  form  of  mysteries  and 
moralities  as  insufficient,  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  in  their  search  for  a  new  form,  began  to  imitate  the 
newly  discovered  Greek  models,  attracted  by  their  elegance  and 
novelty. 

Since  those  who  could  principally  avail  themselves  of 
dramatic  representations  were  the  powerful  of  this  world— kings, 
princes,  courtiers,  the  least  of  religious  people,  not  only  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  questions  of  religion,  but  in  most  cases  com¬ 
pletely  depraved — therefore  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  its 
audience  the  drama  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries  entirely  gave  up  all  religious  aim.  It  came  to  pass 
that  the  drama,  which  formerly  had  such  a  lofty  and  religious 
significance,  and  which  can  on  this  condition  alone  occupy  an 
important  jdace  in  human  life,  became,  as  in  the  time  of  Itoine, 
a  spectacle,  an  amusement,  a  recreation — only  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  in  Eome  the  spectacles  existed  for  the  whole  people, 
whereas  in  the  Christian  world  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  they  were  principally  meant  for  depraved 
kings  and  the  higher  classes.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Spanish. 
English,  Italian,  and  French  drama. 

The  dramas  of  that  time,  principally  composed  in  all  these 
countries,  according  to  ancient  Greek  models,  or  taken  from 
poems,  legends,  or  biographies,  naturally  reflected  the  character¬ 
istics  of  their  respective  nationalities ;  in  Italy  comedies  were 
chiefly  elaborated  with  humorous  positions  and  persons.  In  Spain 
there  flourished  the  worldly  drama  with  complicated  plots  and 
ancient  historical  heroes.  The  peculiarities  of  the  English  drama 
were  the  coarse  incidents  of  murders,  executions,  and  battle> 
taking  place  on  the  stage,  and  popular  humorous  interludes. 
Neither  the  Italian,  nor  the  Spanish,  nor  the  English  drama  had 
European  fame,  but  they  all  enjoyed  success  in  their  own 
countries.  General  fame,  owing  to  the  elegance  of  its  language 
and  the  talent  of  its  waiters,  was  possessed  only  by  the  French 
drama,  distinguished  by  its  strict  adherence  to  the  Greek  models, 
and  especially  to  the  law  of  the  three  Unities. 

So  it  continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  which 
time  this  happened  : — In  Germany,  which  had  not  even  got  any 
passable  dramatic  writers  (there  was  a  weak  and  little-known 
writer,  Hans  Sachs),  all  educated  people,  together  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  bowed  down  before  the  French  pseudo-classical  drama. 
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Yet  at  this  very  .time  there  appeared  in  Germany  a  group  of 
educated  and  talented  writers  and  poets,  who,  feeling  the  falsity 
and  coldness  of  the  French  drama,  endeavoured  to  find  a  new 
and  freer  dramatic  form.  The  members  of  this  group,  like  all 
the  upper  classes  of  the  Christian  world  of  that  time,  were  under 
the  charm  and  influence  of  the  Greek  classics,  and,  being  utterly 
indifferent  to  religious  questions,  they  thought  that  if  the  Greek 
drama,  describing  the  calamities  and  sufferings  and  strife  of  its 
heroes,  represented  the  highest  dramatic  ideal,  then  such  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sufferings  and  the  struggles  of  heroes  would  be 
a  sufficient  subject  in  the  Christian  world  too ,  if  only  the  narrow 
demands  of  pseudo-classicalism  were  rejected.  These  men,  not 
understanding  that,  for  the  Greeks,  the  strife  and  sufferings  of 
their  heroes  had  a  religious  significance,  imagined  that  they 
needed  only  to  reject  the  inconvenient  law  of  the  three  Unities 
without  introducing  into  the  drama  any  religious  element  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  time — in  order  that  the  drama  should  have 
sufficient  scope  in  the  representation  of  various  moments  in  the 
lives  of  historical  personages  and,  in  general,  of  strong  human 
passions.  Exactly  this  kind  of  drama  existed  at  that  time 
amongst  the  kindred  English  people,  and,  becoming  acquainted 
with  it,  the  Germans  decided  that  precisely  such  should  be  the 
drama  of  the  new  period. 

Horeiqwn,  because  of  the  clever  development  of  scenes  which 
constituted  Shakespeare’s  peculiarity,  they  chose  Shakesiieare’s 
dramas  in  preference  to  all  other  English  dramas,  though  these 
were  not  in  the  least  inferior,  but  were  even  sinjerior  to 
Shakespeare’s.  At  the  head  of  the  group  stood  Goethe,  who 
was  then  the  dictator  of  public  opinion  in  aesthetic  questions. 
He  it  was  who,  partly  owing  to  a  desire  to  destroy  the  fascination 
of  the  false  French  art,  partly  owing  to  his  desire  to  give  a  greater 
scope  to  his  own  dramatic  writing,  but  chiefly  through  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  his  view  of  life  with  Shakespeare’s,  declared  Shakespeare 
a  great  poet.  When  this  error  was  announced  an  authority  like 
Goethe,  and  all  those  aesthetic  critics  who  did  not  understand  art, 
threw  themselves  on  it  like  crows  on  carrion,  and  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  Shakespeare  non-existing  beauties  which  did  not  exist, 
and  to  extol  them.  These  men,  German  aesthetic  critics,  for 
the  most  part  utterly  devoid  of  aesthetic  feeling,  ignorant  of  that 
simple,  direct  artistic  insensibility  which,  for  people  with  feeling 
for  art,  clearly  distinguishes  aesthetic  impressions  from  all  others 
—but  believing  the  authority  which  had  recognised  Shakespeare 
as  a  great  poet — began  to  praise  the  whole  of  Shakespeare  en  bloc, 
especially  distinguishing  such  places  as  struck  them  by  their 
effects,  or  which  expressed  thoughts  corresponding  to  their  views 
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of  life,  imagining  that  these  effects  and  these  thoughts  constitute 
the  essence  of  what  is  called  art.  These  men  acted  as  blind  men 
would  act  who  endeavoured  to  find  diamonds  by  touch  amongst  a 
heap  of  stones  they  were  fingering.  As  the  blind  man  would 
for  a  long  time  strenuously  handle  the  stones,  and  in  the  end 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  all  the  stones  are 
precious  and  especially  so  the  smoothest,  so  also  these  a'sthetic 
critics,  without  artistic  feeling,  could  not  but  come  to  similar 
results  in  relation  to  Shakespeare.  To  give  the  greater  force 
to  their  praise  of  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  they  invented  aesthetic 
theories,  according  to  which  it  appeared  that  no  definite  religious 
view  of  life  w'as  necessary  for  works  of  art  in  general,  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  drama ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  drama  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  human  passions  and  characters  w'as  quite  sufficient; 
that  not  only  was  an  internal  religious  illumination  of  what 
was  represented  unnecessary,  but  art  should  be  objective,  i.e., 
should  represent  events  quite  independently  of  any  judgment  of 
good  and  evil.  As  these  theories  were  founded  on  Shakespeare’s 
own  view  of  life,  it  naturally  turned  out  that  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare  satisfied  these  thories,  and  thei’efore  were  the  height  of 
perfection. 

It  is  these  people  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  Shakespeare’s 
fame.  It  was  principally  owing  to  their  writings  that  the  inter¬ 
action  took  place  between  writers  and  public,  which  expressed 
itself,  and  is  still  expressing  itself,  in  an  insane  worship  of 
Shakespeare  which  has  no  rational  foundation.  These  msthetic 
critics  have  written  profound  treatises  about  Shakespeare.  (Eleven 
thousand  volumes  have  been  written  about  him,  and  a  whole 
science  of  Shakespearology  composed.)  While  the  public,  on  the 
one  hand,  took  more  and  more  interest,  the  learned  critics,  on 
the  other,  gave  further  and  further  explanations,  i.e.,  confusing 
and  praising. 

So  that  the  first  cause  of  Shakespeare’s  fame  was  that  the 
Germans  wished  to  oppose  to  the  cold  French  drama,  of  which 
they  had  grown  weary,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  tedious  enough, 
a  livelier  and  freer  one.  The  second  cause  was  that  the  young 
German  w’riters  required  a  model  for  writing  their  own  dramas. 
The  third  and  principal  cause  was  the  activity  of  the  learned 
and  zealous  aesthetic  German  critics  without  aesthetic  feeling, 
who  invented  the  theory  of  objective  art,  deliberately  rejecting 
the  religious  essence  of  the  drama. 

"But,”  I  shall  be  asked,  “what  do  you  understand  by  the 
w’ords,  religious  essence  of  the  drama?  Is  not  what  you  arc  de¬ 
manding  for  the  drama  religious  instruction,  didactics,  what  is 
called  ‘tendency,’  which  is  incompatible  with  true  art?’’  1 
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reply  that  by  the  religious  essence  of  art  I  understand,  not  the 
direct  inculcation  of  any  religious  truths  in  an  artistic  guise,  and 
not  an  allegorical  demonstration  of  these  truths,  but  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  definite  view  of  life  corresponding  to  the  highest 
religious  understanding  of  a  given  time,  which,  serving  as  the 
motive  for  the  composition  of  the  drama,  penetrates,  known  to 
the  author,  the  whole  of  his  work.  So  it  has  always  been  with 
true  art ,  and  so  it  is  with  every  true  artist  in  general ,  and  especially 
the  dramatist.  Hence — as  it  was  when  the  drama  w’as  a  serious 
tiling,  and  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the  essence  of  the  matter 
—that  man  alone  can  write  a  drama  who  has  got  something  to 
say  to  men,  and  that  something  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
them  :  about  man’s  relation  to  God,  to  the  Universe,  to  the  All, 
;he  Eternal,  the  Infinite.  But  when,  thanks  to  the  German 
theories  about  objective  art,  the  idea  w'as  established  that  for 
the  drama  this  was  quite  unnecessary,  then  it  is  obvious  how  a 
writer  like  Shakespeare — who  had  not  got  developed  in  his  mind 
the  religious  convictions  proper  to  his  time,  w’ho,  in  fact,  had 
no  convictions  at  all,  but  heaped  up  in  his  drama  all  possible 
events,  horrors,  fooleries,  discussions,  and  effects — could  appear 
to  be  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  greatest  genius. 

But  these  are  all  external  reasons.  The  fundamental  inner 
cause  of  Shakespeare’s  fame  was,  and  is,  this — that  his  dramas 
were  pro  captu  lectoris,  i.e.,  they  correspond  to  the  irreligious 
and  immoral  frame  of  mind  of  the  upper  classes  of  his  time  and 
ours. 

V. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Goethe  was  dic¬ 
tator  of  philosophic  thought  and  aesthetic  laws,  a  series  of  casual 
circumstances  made  him  praise  Shakespeare.  The  aesthetic 
critics  caught  up  this  praise  and  took  to  writing  their  lengthy, 
misty,  learned  articles,  and  the  great  European  public  began  to 
be  enchanted  with  Shakespeare.  The  critics,  answering  to  the 
ix)pular  interest,  and  endeavouring  to  compete  with  one  another, 
wrote  new  and  ever  new  essays  about  Shakespeare,  the  readers  and 
spectators  on  their  side  were  increasingly  confirmed  in  their 
admiration,  and  Shakespeare’s  fame,  like  a  lump  of  snow,  kept 
growing  and  growing,  until  in  our  time  it  has  attained  that 
insane  worship  which  obviously  has  no  other  foundation  but 
“  suggestion.” 

Shakespeare  finds  no  rival,  not  even  approximately,  either 
amongst  the  old  or  the  new  writers. 

‘‘Poetic  truth  is  the  brightest  flower  in  the  crown  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  merits;”  “  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  moralist  of  all 
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times;”  “Shakespeare  exhibits  such  many-sidedness  and  such 
objectivism  that  they  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  time  and 
nationality;”  “Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  genius  that  has 
hitherto  existed.”  “  For  the  creation  of  tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
idyll,  idyllistic  comedy,  aesthetic  idyll,  for  the  profoundest  pie- 
sentation,  as  for  any  casually  thrown  off  passing  piece  of  verse, 
he  is  the  only  man.  He  not  only  wields  an  unlimited  power 
over  our  mirth  and  our  tears,  over  all  the  workings  of  passion, 
humour,  thought,  and  observation,  but  he  possesses  also  an  ii> 
finite  region  full  of  the  phantasy  of  fiction,  of  a  horrifying  an! 
an  amusing  character.  He  possesses  penetration  both  in  tie 
world  of  fiction  and  of  reality,  and  above  this  reigns  one  anl 
the  same  truthfulness  to  character  and  to  nature,  and  the  sam^ 
spirit  of  humanity.”  “  To  Shakespeare  the  epithet  of  Grea; 
comes  of  itself ;  and  if  one  adds  that,  independently  of  his  great 
ness,  he  has  further  become  the  reformer  of  all  literature,  and 
moreover,  has  in  his  works  not  only  expressed  the  phenomenon 
of  life  as  it  was  in  his  day,  but  also,  by  the  germs  of  thought 
which  floated  in  the  air,  has  prophetically  forestalled  the  direction 
that  the  social  spirit  w'as  going  to  take  in  the  future  (of  w'hich 
we  see  a  striking  example  in  Hamlet),  one  may  without  hesitation 
say  that  Shakespeare  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  the  greatest 
of  all  poets  who  ever  existed,  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  poetic 
creation  his  only  worthy  rival  was  that  same  life  which  in  his 
works  he  expressed  to  such  perfection.” 

The  obvious  exaggeration  of  this  estimate  proves  more  con¬ 
clusively  than  anything  that  it  is  the  consequence  not  of  common 
sense,  but  of  suggestion.  The  more  trivial,  the  lower,  the  emptier 
a  phenomenon  is,  if  only  it  has  become  the  subject  of  suggestion, 
the  more  supernatural  and  exaggerated  is  the  significance  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  The  Pope  is  not  merely  saintly,  but  most  saintly, 
and  so  forth.  So  Shakespeare  is  not  merely  a  good  writer,  but 
the  greatest  genius,  the  eternal  teacher  of  mankind. 

Suggestion  is  always  a  deceit,  and  every  deceit  is  an  evil.  In 
truth,  the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare’s  works  are  great  worksof 
genius,  presenting  the  height  of  both  a'sthetic  and  ethical  per¬ 
fection,  has  caused,  and  is  causing,  great  injury  to  men. 

This  injury  is  twofold;  first,  the  fall  of  the  drama,  and  the 
replacement  of  this  important  weapon  of  progress  by  an  empty 
and  immoral  amusement;  and,  secondly,  the  direct  depravation 
of  men  by  presenting  to  them  false  models  for  imitation. 

Human  life  is  perfected  only  through  the  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  the  only  element  w^hich  permanently 
unites  men.  The  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
men  is  accomplished  through  all  the  sides  of  man’s  spiritual  ac- 
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tivity.  One  direction  of  this  activity  is  in  art.  One  section  of 
art,  perhaps  the  most  influential,  is  the  drama. 

Therefore  the  drama,  in  order  to  deserve  the  importance  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  should  serve  the  development  of  religious  con¬ 
sciousness.  Such  has  the  drama  always  been,  and  such  it  was 
in  the  Christian  world.  But  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new'  under¬ 
standing  of  Christianity  as  of  a  teaching  of  life,  the  dramatic  art 
:  did  not  fi  a  form  corresponding  to  the  new  understanding  of 
,  Christianity,  and  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  were  carried  away 
I  by  the  imitation  of  classical  art.  This  was  most  natural,  but  the 
tendency  was  bound  to  pass,  and  art  had  to  discover,  as  indeed 
!  it  is  now  beginning  to  do,  its  new'  form  corresponding  to  the 
change  in  the  understanding  of  Christianity, 
i  But  the  discovery  of  this  new  form  was  .arrested  by  the  teaching 
.  arising  amongst  German  writers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
!  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  as  to  so-called  objective 
'  art,  i.e.,  art  indifferent  to  good  or  evil;  and  therein  the  exag¬ 
gerated  praise  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  which  partly  corresponded 
to  the  aesthetic  teaching  of  the  Germans,  and  partly  served  as 
!  material  for  it.  If  there  were  not  that  exaggerated  praise  of 
■  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  recognised  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
the  drama,  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
would  have  had  to  understand  that  the  drama,  to  have  a  right 
to  exist,  and  to  be  a  serious  thing,  must  serve,  as  it  always  has 
'  served  and  cannot  but  do  otherwise,  the  development  of  the  re- 
;  ligious  consciousness.  And,  having  understood  this,  they  would 
*  have  searched  for  a  new'  form  of  drama  corresponding  to  their 
religious  understanding. 

But  w'hen  it  was  decided  that  the  height  of  perfection  was 
Shakespeare’s  drama,  and  that  w’e  ought  to  write  as  he  did,  not 
only  w'ithout  any  religious,  but  even  without  any  moral  intention, 

,  then  all  writers  of  pieces  began,  in  imitation  of  him,  to  compose 
such  empty  dramas  as  are  those  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hugo,  and 
in  Eussia  of  Pushkin,  or  the  chronicles  of  Ostrovski,  Alexis 
I  Tolstoy,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  other  more  or  less  cele¬ 
brated  dramatic  productions  which  fill  all  the  theatres  and  are 
prepared  wholesale  by  anyone  who  happens  to  have  the  idea  or 
desire  to  write  a  play.  It  is  only,  thanks  to  such  a  low,  trivial 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  drama,  that  there 
appears  amongst  us  that  infinite  quantity  of  dramatic  works 
describing  men’s  actions,  positions,  characters,  and  frames  of 
mind,  not  only  void  of  any  spiritual  substance,  but  often  of  any 
I  human  sense. 

I 

bet  not  the  reader  think  that  I  exclude  from  this  estimate  of 
contemporary  drama  the  theatrical  pieces  I  have  myself  inci- 
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dentally  written.  I  recognise  them,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  as 
not  having  that  religious  character  which  must  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  drama  of  the  future. 

The  drama,  then,  the  most  important  branch  of  art,  has  in 
our  time  become  the  trivial  and  immoral  amusement  of  a  trivial 
and  Immoral  crowd.  The  worst  of  it  is,  moreover,  that  to  dramatic 
art,  fallen  as  fow'  as  it  is  possible  to  fall,  is  continued  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  an  elevated  significance  no  longer  appropriate  to  it. 
Dramatists,  actors,  theatrical  managers,  the  press — this  last  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  most  serious  tone  reports  of  theatres  and  operas- 
and  the  rest  are  all  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  doing  something 
very  worthy  and  important. 

The  drama  in  our  time  is  a  great  man  fallen,  who  has  reached 
the  last  degree  of  his  degradation  and  at  the  same  time  continues 
to  pride  himself  on  his  past  of  w^hich  nothing  now  remains.  The 
public  of  our  time  is  like  those  who  mercilessly  amuse  them¬ 
selves  over  this  man  once  so  great,  and  now  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  his  fall. 

Such  is  one  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  epidemic  suggestion 
about  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare.  Another  deplorable  result 
of  this  worship  is  the  presentation  to  men  of  a  false  model  for 
imitation.  If  people  wrote  of  Shakespeare  that  for  his  time  he 
was  a  good  writer,  that  he  had  a  fairly  good  turn  for  verse,  was 
an  intelligent  actor ,  and  good  stage  manager — even  were  this  ap¬ 
preciation  incorrect  and  somewhat  exaggerated — if  only  it  were 
moderately  true  people  of  the  rising  generation  might  remain 
■'  from  Shakespeare’s  influence.  But  when  every  young  man 
eniv..  ig  into  life  in  our  time  has  presented  to  him  as  the  model 
of  moic’  nerfection  not  the  religious  and  moral  teachers  of  man¬ 
kind  ,  but  .rst  of  all  Shakespeare ,  concerning  whom  it  has  been 
decided,  ai.I  handed  down  by  learned  men  from  generation  to 
generation  as  an  incontestable  truth,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
poet,  the  greatest  teacher  of  life,  the  young  man  cannot  remain 
free  from  this  pernicious  influence.  When  he  is  reading  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  Shakespeare  the  question  for  him  is  no  longer  whether 
Shakespeare  be  good  or  bad,  but  only  in  what  consists  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty,  both  aesthetic  and  ethical,  of  which  he  has  been 
assured  by  learned  men  whom  he  respects,  and  which  he  himself 
neither  sees  nor  feels.  And,  constraining  himself  and  distorting 
his  aesthetic  and  ethical  feeling,  he  tries  to  conform  to  the  ruling 
opinion. 

He  no  longer  believes  in  himself,  but  in  what  is  said  bj 
the  learned  people  whom  he  respects.  I  have  experienced  all 
this.  Then,  reading  critical  examinations  of  the  dramas  and 
extracts  from  books  with  explanatory  comments,  he  begins  to 
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imagine  that  he  feels  something  of  the  nature  of  an  artistic  im¬ 
pression.  The  longer  this  continues,  the  more  does  his  a}sthetic 
and  ethical  feeling  become  distorted.  He  ceases  to  distinguish 
directly  and  clearly  what  is  artistic  from  an  artificial  imitation 
of  art.  But,  above  all,  having  assimilated  the  immoral  view 
of  life  which  penetrates  all  Shakespeare’s  writings,  he  loses  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil.  And  the  error  of  ex¬ 
tolling  an  insignificant  inartistic  writer — not  only  not  moral, 
but  directly  immoral — executes  its  destructive  work. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  the  sooner  people  free  themselves  from 
the  false  glorification  of  Shakespeare,  the  better  it  will  be. 

First,  having  freed  themselves  from  this  deceit,  men  will  come 
to  understand  that  the  drama  which  has  no  religious  element  as 
its  foundation  is  not  only  not  an  important  and  good  thing,  as 
it  is  now  supposed  to  be,  but  the  most  trivial  and  despicable  of 
things.  Having  understood  this,  they  will  have  to  search  for 
and  work  out  a  new  form  of  modern  drama,  a  drama  which 
will  serve  as  the  development  and  confirmation  of  the  highest 
stage  of  religious  consciousness  in  men. 

Secondly,  having  freed  themselves  from  this  hypnotic  state, 
men  will  understand  that  the  trivial  and  immoral  works  of 
Shakes[)eare  and  his  imitators,  aiming  merely  at  the  recreation 
and  amusement  of  the  spectators,  cannot  possibly  represent  the 
teaching  of  life,  and  that,  while  there  is  no  true  religious  drama, 
the  teaching  of  life  should  be  sought  for  in  other  sources. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 


(Translated  by  V.  Tvhertkoff ,  Editor  of  the  “  Free  Age  Press,” 
Christchurch ,  Hants.,  and  E.  A.  No  rights  reserved.) 
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Clothes  and  all  their  little  accessories  are  without  doubt  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil.  After  that  historic  interview  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  in  which  Adam,  though  the  first  man  on  earth,  em¬ 
phatically  proved  that  he  was  not  the  first  gentleman,  it  was  the 
serpent  who  in  one  last  frantic  effort  to  annihilate  the  human 
race  reached  the  climax  of  wickedness  by  introducing  the  fashions 
into  this  peaceful  world.  And  as  he  was  on  exceedingly  bad  terms 
with  the  lady  of  the  Garden,  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  made 
the  new  fashions  dreadfully  trying  to  her,  and  so  they  have  re¬ 
mained  ever  since.  Along  with  the  fashions  the  serpent  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  on  us  our  profound  reverence  for  the  Unim¬ 
portant,  and  inculcated  in  us  that  supreme  article  of  faith, 
“Judge  every  one  by  his  clothes.”  And,  to  be  honest,  so  most 
of  us  do  ! 

But  clothes,  like  everything  else,  have  succumbed  to  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  age.  Once  people  di-essed  according  to  their  trade 
or  their  rank,  but  in  these  days  that  has  all  disappeared  except  in 
legends  and  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition.  Instead,  the  world 
has  one  universal  costume  which  for  men  consists  of  a  pot  hat, 
made  tie,  ready-made  garments  and  giraffe  collar,  and  these  form 
the  crown  and  summit  of  poetic  fancy,  and  they  have  made  their 
triumphant  way  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  They  have 
astonished  the  polar  bear  gambolling  in  the  icy  north,  w’hilo  in 
the  south  they  have  found  their  way  to  those  blameless  savages 
who,  in  their  efforts  to  compete  with  civilisation,  simply  and 
unostentatiously  array  themselves,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least 
in  the  top  hat  of  a  bygone  fashion  contributed  by  the 
righteous. 

The  top  hat  represents  the  universal  language  of  attire,  it 
wails  and  weeps  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  turns  up 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert ;  even  the  loneliest  mountain  peaks 
are  not  safe  from  its  democratic  simplicity.  Once  I  met  a  silk  hat. 
probably  rescued  from  some  benevolent  dust-bin,  milking  a  cow 
in  a  London  park.  The  hat  nearly  caused  a  riot ;  each  and  every 
passer-by  turned  and  stared  indignantly.  The  eccentric  cowboy 
in  the  top  hat  finished  his  allotted  task,  and  in  company  of  his 
cow  and  the  milk-pail  he  ambled  placidly  out  of  sight.  Still,  one 
can’t  help  asking,  in  the  interest  of  personal  liberty,  why  shouldn’t 
a  silk  hat  be  permitted  to  milk  a  cow?  The  cow  doesn’t  mind,  so 
why  should  we?  After  all,  it’s  only  a  convention  ! 

The  other  day  I  was  at  a  garden-party,  and  there  I  realised,  as 
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perhaps  never  before,  the  appalling  nature  of  the  top  hat.  It  is 
only  custom  that  has  reconciled  us  to  its  ponderous  monstrosity. 
In  towns  one  accepts  it  as  one  does  motor-’huses  and  traction 
engines,  but  when  it  meanders  among  trees,  and  does  the  polite 
with  sloppy  ices,  and  tea  that  spills  its  way  to  its  destination,  one’s 
soul  cries  out  against  it.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  bowler  hat !  1 

shall  never  forget  two  bowler  hats  tilted  back  against  an  ancient 
yew  tree,  so  old  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Book,  while 
the  well-meaning  gentlemen  under  the  hats  smoked  huge  cigars, 
and  were  quite  unconscious  of  what  a  blight  they  w'ere  on  the  quiet 
English  scene.  Eeally,  one  owes  a  duty  to  the  landscape ! 

There  are  things,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know,  which  even  a  man 
cannot  do,  and  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Now  a  novelist  may  put  his  heroine’s  hat  on  her  head  at 
any  angle  he  chooses — it  is  one  of  the  few  i)rivileges  of  woman¬ 
hood— and  leave  her  not  a  bit  less  charming  or  dignified,  but  I 
defy  him  to  put  his  hero’s  hat  at  a  rowdy  angle  over  his  ear  at 
a  crucial  point  in  his  career,  and  leave  him  still  heroic !  The 
Achilles  heel  of  a  man  is  his  hat.  He  must  guard  that  as  he  does 
his  reputation,  for  it  is  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  It 
would  hurt  an  archbishop — and  an  archbishop  necessarily  stands 
for  all  that  is  good  and  great — less  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
commit  a  crime  than  to  wear  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
sacred  head  so  that  the  brim  forms  a  halo — and  thus 
exhibit  himself  to  his  distressed  diocese.  He  may  have  all 
the  known  virtues,  and  many  that  are  not  known,  but  even 
an  archbishop  cannot  w’ith  impunity  defy  convention.  Still, 
if  he  is  so  inclined,  why  should  not  a  good  and  great  man  w'ear  his 
hat  even  over  his  nose  without  creating  unfavourable  comment? 
The  fact  is  he  cannot.  He  is  ruled  by  convention,  and  convention 
is  the  red-tape  of  society.  The  cast-iron  laws  of  fashion,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  convention ,  are  such  that  if  the  greatest 
man  in  England  were  to  walk  with  all  his  accustomed  dignity  from 
the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Bank  with  a  trailing  peacock’s  feather 
attached  to  the  band  of  his  immaculate  silk  hat,  he  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mob  in  two  seconds,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Vere 
Street  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law  would  take  him  into 
custody  as  a  suspicious  character.  Every  policeman  is  an  arbiter 
of  fashion.  To  him  any  originality  in  clothes  means  either 
crime  or  insanity.  You  may  be  a  very  great  man  indeed,  but 
you  are  not  great  enough  to  defy  convention. 

It  is  the  aim  of  all  human  creatures  to  look  alike.  If  it 
were  not  so,  each  would  dress  as  he  pleased.  As  it  is,  we 
spend  half  our  life  trying  to  look  like  everybody  else.  How 
monotonous  the  world  w’ould  be  if  it  were  only  full  of  human 
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l)eings !  The  sameness  of  their  clothes  is  only  equalled  by  tho 
sameness  of  their  expression,  or,  rather,  want  of  expression.  To 
have  no  expression  is  the  aim  of  the  highest  civilisation,  and  it 
is  our  proud  boast  that  we  represent  the  highest  civilisation.  There 
is,  also,  nothing  so  vulgar  as  to  show  one’s  feelings.  In  fact 
to  be  conspicuous  is  nearly  a  crime,  and  for  this  reason  we  so 
frantically  pursue  the  fashions. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  the  world  wastes  its  limited  and 
precious  hours  in  considering  its  clothes  rather  than  its  immortal 
soul.  How  short  even  is  the  time  we  devote  to  our  intellects 
compared  to  the  time  we  devote  to  our  wardrobes  !  Now  is  it  not 
absurd  to  expect  us  poor  w^omen,  who  madly  pursue  the  fashions 
— and  whose  trials  are  like  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  which  never  got 
to  the  summit — to  reach  even  the  intellectual  plane  of  that  other 
descendant  of  Adam  whom  fashion  requires  to  look  like  nothing 
more  poetic  than  an  animated  stove-pipe  ?  Think  of  the  years  he 
has  saved !  In  those  cycles  of  time,  when  he  was  not  required 
to  match  colours,  and  choose  fabrics  and  fashions,  with  a  con¬ 
scientious  eye  to  economy,  he  w’as  usefully  employed  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  mind.  Now  how  can  we  poor  martyrs  to  clothes  compete 
with  him?  It  isn’t  that  we  haven’t  the  intellect,  it  is  simply  that 
we  haven’t  the  time  !  Abolish  the  tyranny  of  clothes  and  see  how 
great  we  women  will  become  !  But  here  observe  what  we  are 
pained  to  be  obliged  to  call  the  duplicity  of  men.  They  do  not 
wish  us  to  be  on  an  intellectual  level  with  themselves,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  create  the  fashions  on  which  our  intellects 
wTeck !  For  it  is  not  women  but  men  who  four  times  a  year  so 
cruelly  tell  us  what  to  w’ear  and  how  to  wear  it ;  and  just  when 
we  think  we  can  take  breath,  man  decrees  a  new'  fashion,  and 
the  aw’ful  chase  begins  again.  Eve  is  probably  tbe  only  woman 
on  record  who  could  dress  just  as  she  pleased,  and  for  that  reason 
she  is  the  only  w’oman  w’e  know  of  since  the  world  began  who 
had  leisure  to  cultivate  her  mind. 

To  think  of  the  amount  of  time  a  woman  w'astes  on  her  clothes ! 
Why,  if  men  were  to  spend  as  much  time  at  their  tailors  or 
buying  their  neckties,  the  world’s  work  w’ould  never  be  done.  So 
one  would  modestly  suggest  to  those  female  pioneers  who  clamour 
for  the  advancement  of  women  that  they  should  first  abolish  the 
w'icked  tyranny  of  clothes.  After  that  women  will  occupy  any 
])osition  they  may  choose. 

One  must  acknowledge  that  nature  sets  us  a  rather  bad  and 
frivolous  example  in  the  matter  of  one  sex  putting  on  pretty  things 
for  the  edification  of  the  other.  In  his  Descent  of  Man  Darwin 
alludes  to  the  fine  feathers  of  the  rooster  who  takes  this  way  to 
make  himself  irresistible  to  the  susceptible  hens.  Once  during 
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I  a  periodical  cleaning  of  our  library  I  came  in  unexpectedly  and 
found  that  the  housemaid  had  paused  in  her  dusting,  and  was 
reading  this  particular  passage  aloud  to  our  old  cook  who  had 
come  up  from  the  kitchen  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  who  shook 
:  a  reproachful  feather-duster  at  her. 

“  You  just  shut  that  book  up,”  cook  cried  in  outraged  propriety 
to  the  blushing  housemaid.  ‘‘He’d  oughter  be  ashamed  of 
himself  saying  such  things.”  By  which  she  meant  the  great 
Darwin.  Since  then,  by  an  odd  association  of  ideas,  I  always 
connect  virtue  with  a  feather-duster. 

In  the  case  alluded  to  by  Darwin  it  is,  of  course,  the  rooster 
who  is  decorated  by  alluring  feathers,  while  among  human  beings 
^  it  is  usually  the  feminine  creature  who  is  arrayed  in  all  the  colours 
'  of  the  rainbow  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  nature  gives  the 
rooster  his  magnificent  tail-feathers  and  his  flamboyant  comb. 
Not  that  the  human  rooster  is  above  making  himself  attractive  by 
a  judicious  application  of  outward  decoration,  far  from  it,  on  the 
!  contrary ;  but  his  choice  of  personal  adornment  is  mercifully  re- 
1  stricted  by  sober  modern  fashion,  with  the  result  that  he  has  time 
to  govern,  to  fight  battles,  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter,  and  to 
!  devote  some  attention  to  science,  art,  and  literature.  Even  in  the 
;  past,  when  he  was  more  decorative,  he  was  spared  the  trial  of  con- 
;  structing  his  own  decorations. 

When  one  looks  back  on  one’s  life — one’s  feminine  life — it  is 
melancholy  to  realise  how  much  of  one’s  troubles  are  owing  to 
one’s  clothes.  I  remember  the  despairing  cry  of  a  woman,  look¬ 
ing  hopelessly  through  her  wardrobe  :  ‘‘I  should  have  been  a 
;  better  woman  if  I  had  been  born  with  feathers  !  ’  ’ 

How  well  I  knew  just  what  sHe  meant !  She  was  examining 
=  disconsolately  a  shabby  white  satin  dress — the  kind  of  satin  that 
'  betrays  its  plebeian  cotton  origin — ‘‘  I  wish  1  were  a  guinea-hen 
with  respectable  speckled  feathers,”  she  cried,  as  she  gave  a  dis¬ 
couraged  slam  to  the  wardrobe  door,  ‘‘then  I  wouldn’t  use  up 
I  three-quarters  of  my  intellect  getting  the  wrong  things  cheap !  ” 
The  horrible  tyranny  of  clothes,  no  matter  how  solemn  the  occa¬ 
sion  !  We  are  not  permitted  to  mourn  except  in  black  cloth  and 
•  crape.  It  would  be  most  indecent  in  us  to  break  our  hearts  in  our 
ordinary  clothes.  Are  we  not  obliged  to  pause  in  our  anguish  to 
have  our  mourning  tried  on?  If  we  should  clothe  our  breaking 
:  hearts  in  red  we  would  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  ;  and  yet 
how  much  unaffected  joy  has  been  covered  by  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  crape.  I  never  could  understand  why  bugles,  the  dull  kind , 
should  be  so  popular  among  the  afflicted,  nor  why  it  is  considered 

t  right  and  proper  to  be  garlanded — under  such  distressing  circum¬ 
stances— by  all  the  flowers  that  grow,  only  they  must  be  black ! 
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U'herc  is  one  day  a  week  sacred  to  clothes.  On  that  day  oiu'  ! 
can  t  escape  their  baleful  tyranny.  That  is,  of  course,  Sunday.  I 
Who  has  not  been  kept  from  attending  Divine  service,  when  it 
rained,  by  a  hat  that  refused  to  get  wet?  Who  has  not  suffered 
under  the  tyranny  of  an  out-of-date  dress  that  simply  revolted 
against  being  seen  in  church?  Yes,  Sunday  clothes  are  the  most 
tyrannical  in  the  world!  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  garment  gets 
self-righteous,  and  clamours  to  be  seen  in  the  sanctuary,  and  i 
who,  my  weak  sisters,  can  refuse  the  coaxing  of  one’s  prettiest  I 
dress  when  it  implores  to  he  taken  to  church?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  a  heroic  woman  to  go  to  church  in  anything  hut  her  best. 

It  is,  ap])arently,  impossible  to  get  one’s  mind  in  a  titting  religious 
condition  unless  one’s  clothes  can  triumidiantly  sustain  the 
scrutiny  of  the  righteous.  Whoever  heard  of  a  right-minded 
woman  going  to  church  in  her  old  clothes?  And  who  has  not 
heard  that  familiar  reproach,  “  ]\Iy  dear,  you  really  can’t  goto  | 
church  ;  you  haven’t  anything  fit  to  wear  !  ”  On  the  other  hand, 
who  has  not  owned  some  perfectly  fitting  dress  which  has  given 
its  wearer  on  a  Sunday  that  sense  of  peace  and  holy  content¬ 
ment  wdiich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sermon  to  bestow? 

Of  course,  there  are  some  heroic  souls  who  don’t  mind  going 
to  church  in  the  rain,  but  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  it  | 
is  always  in  their  “second  best.’’  Now  the  tyranny  of  the  | 
“  second  best  ’’  is  a  mellowed  des|X)tism.  [ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  religious  feminine  mind  when 
dealing  with  articles  of  attire.  I  remember  a  very  pious  lady  of 
our  acquaintance  who  had  a  terrible  w'eakness  for  hats.  She  could 
not  see  a  new  hat  without  its  being  engraved  in  her  memory,  I 
clamouring  to  be  reproduced.  On  Sundays  she  went  devoutly  to  I 
church  surrounded,  so  to  s])eak,  by  a  kind  of  St.  Anthony’s  f 
temptation  of  hats.  Did  she  succumb  ?  Not  a  hit  of  it.  Indeed, 
she  once  severely  rebuked  a  young  unregenerate  who  had  allowed 
her  attention  to  wander  from  the  sermon  to  the  hat  of  a  very 
stylish  sinner.  We  so  felt  the  reproof  bestowed  on  us  in  rather 
acid  tones  that  we  chew'ed  our  Sabbath  roast-beef  in  contrite 
silence.  How’ever,  the  next  day  being  Monday  and  sacred  to 
nothing  in  particular,  then  w'ere  the  flood-gates  of  memory  opened, 
and  the  righteous  one  favoured  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  every 
hat  within  range  of  her  pew,  with  an  estimate  of  its  possible 
cost  and  its  probable  age. 

“  Where,’’  the  unregenerate  one  cried  aw’cstruck,  as  we  finally 
met  under  the  hat -rack,  “  where  was  her  mind  during  the 
sermon  ?  ’  ’  Where  indeed  ? 

Now  this  is  what  the  learned  mean  when  they  try  to  describe 
sub-consciousness.  Sub-consciousness  is  the  precious  faculty  be- 
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stowed  on  a  ))rivilogod  few  of  hearing  the  sermon  and  at  the  same 
time  studying  the  hats. 

Who  of  us  has  not  suffered  under  the  awful  tyranny  of  a  ball- 
dress?  A  tyrant  that  simply  won’t  give  you  any  j^eace  until 
You’ve  taken  it  to  a  dance  when  you  really  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed  with  a  mustard-plaster  on  your  chest  ?  I  have  known  a  tulle 
dress— the  sweetest  and  most  innocent-looking  thing  in  the  world 
-go  out  on  an  icy-cold  winter  night — would  go,  you  know  ! — and 
kill  the  girl  inside.  The  cruelty  of  clothes !  And  it  is  the  frail 
ethereal  kind  that  are  the  most  dangerous.  1  daresay,  if  w’e  had 
statistics,  w'e  would  find  them  mainly  responsible  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  medical  profession. 

To  refer  to  another  part  of  one’s  wardrobe.  Probably  nothing 
in  our  human  attire  can  contain  such  an  amount  of  concentrated 
suffering  as  a  pair  of  tight  boots.  It  is  a  part  of  their  refinement 
of  cruelty  that  these  tyrants,  when  moving  in  society,  require  one 
to  suffer  with  a  smiling  face.  Cinderella’s  sisters,  who  in  turn 
chopped  off  a  heel  and  a  toe  in  their  efforts  to  capture  the  prince, 
are  common  enough  everywhere.  Slippers  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for!  The  other  day  a  pair  with  very  high  heels,  and  in 
the  immoral  company  of  open  worked  stockings,  got  themselves 
preached  against.  But,  of  course,  we  know’  who  w’ould  get  the 
best  of  that ! 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  man 
also  suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  clothes.  Even  more  than  a 
woman  he  is  the  victim  of  clothes  that  w’on’t  go  together.  Show' 
me  that  great  and  independent  man  who  w’ould  dare  to  go  down 
Piccadilly  in  a  frock-coat  and  straw  hat,  or  disturb  the  severe 
propriety  of  the  scene  by  wearing  a  top  hat  and  a  Norfolk  jacket? 
What  heroic  soul,  not  a  waiter,  would  venture  forth  in  the  early 
morning  in  his  dress  clothes  and  a  white  tie?  There  is, 
however,  one  thing  in  which  man  is  supremely  blessed, 
in  whatever  else  his  clothes  may  be  deficient,  and  that  is 
pockets.  Again  I  assure  those  feminine  pioneers,  w’ho  clamour 
for  their  rights,  that  above  everything  else  they  should 
demand  an  equality  of  pockets.  Instead  of  asking  for  the  right  to 
vote,  demand  pockets.  If  granted,  it  would  probably  have  such 
an  amazing  effect  on  women’s  intellects  that  they  would  get 
suffrage  the  very  next  thing. 

I  Just  consider !  The  most  ordinary  kind  of  man  has  at  least 
sixteen  pockets,  while  a  woman  of  transcendent  intellect  generally 
I  has  none,  or  if  she  has  one,  it  is  w’here  she  can’t  get  at  it.  Now 
try  to  imagine  a  man  doing  his  errands  with  a  purse,  handker¬ 
chief,  and  shopping  list  in  one  hand,  the  tail  of  his  skirt  in  the 
other,  his  umbrella  under  one  arm,  meanwhile  making  an  effort 
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to  keep  his  head  clear  for  business  problems ,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  wary  eye  out  for  motors.  He  couldn’t  do  it !  There 
really  is  no  doubt  that  man  owes  his  superiority  to  women  entirely 
to  his  pockets.  If  the  worthy  ladies  who  have  so  much  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  who  will  interrupt  our  great  orators  while  they  are 
busy  being  eloquent,  would  only  demand  a  law  requiring  every 
woman  to  have  sixteen  pockets,  what  a  splendid  service  they 
would  do  their  bothered  sex  ! 

Though  a  man  does  not  suffer  umler  the  tyranny  of  clothes  su 
much  as  a  woman,  yet  it  is  only  the  exceptional  man  who  has 
the  courage  of  his  clothes,  and  who  would  venture  on  any  inde¬ 
pendence  in  dress.  The  laws  that  govern  him  are  so  simple  am! 
yet  so  rigid.  There  are  certain  conventions  he  would  not  defy,  not 
even  for  a  V.C.  A  woman  will,  if  she  has  a  great  and  cheeky  soul, 
rejoice  to  come  out  in  something  awfully  daring — that  is,  if  sho 
is  perfectly  sure  of  herself — but  what  man  would  have  the  heroism 
to  do  that?  There  have  been  certain  great  historic  characters 
who  have  set  the  fashions,  and  w'ho  have  immortalised  themselves 
by  help  of  a  necktie,  the  roll  of  a  silk  hat,  or  the  cut  of  a  waist¬ 
coat,  but  these  are  lonely  instances,  and  the  exceptions  that  prow 
the  rule.  No,  no  man  is  ever  heroic  about  his  clothes ;  but  sucli 
instances  of  liberty  as  he  does  enjoy  are,  to  be  quite  just,  entirely 
due  to  the  bold  Americans.  Columbus  discovered  America,  but 
the  Americans  discovered  the  straw-hat.  It  is  a  question  which 
discovery  has  been  of  the  most  vital  imix)rtance. 

There  is  nothing  an  Englishman  so  much  dreads  as  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  to  be  noticeable  above  his  fellow  men  is  his  horror.  For 
this  reason  he  loves  convention.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  man  in 
the  w'orld  is  so  well-dressed  as  the  Englishman ;  it  helps  him  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  so  his  correct  soul  is  at  peace.  Even  the 
artists  of  the  divine  arts  in  Great  Britain  have  so  succumbed  to  the 
prevailing  tyranny  that  in  these  days  a  poet  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  prosperous  stockbroker.  How’ever,  there  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  why  a  man  must  approach  the  Muses  in  a 
velvet  coat,  long  hair,  and  a  flowing  necktie.  How  reluctantly 
the  Englishman  resigned  himself  to  the  picturesque  inelegance 
of  the  slouch  hat ;  and  there  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago 
when  no  self-respecting  silk  hat  would  permit  itself  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  ’bus. 

And  yet,  oddly  enough,  though  the  Englishman  is  the  most 
conventional  of  men,  he  is  the  most  unconventional.  It  is 
dangerous  to  judge  him  by  his  clothes,  even  if  one  is  so  inclined. 
There  is  a  class  punctilious  to  tears  about  their  coats  and  hats, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  distinguished.  The  Englishman 
is  not  only  the  apotheosis  of  the  perfectly  dressed,  but  he  can 
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reach  a  degree  of  shabbiness  which  is  phenomenal.  Not  the  poor 
and  ob.sciire,  but  the  rich  and  usually  the  great.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  Great  shabby  and  spotty  to  a  degree?  Still,  it  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  being  great  that  one  can  alford  to  have  samples 
of  bygone  repasts  on  one’s  waistcoat.  Before  I  had  learnt  by  ex¬ 
perience,  I  remember  being  introduced  to  the  shabbiest,  spottiest 
Hnd  of  old  gentleman  in  Begent  Street,  who  was  shuffling  along 
in  company  of  an  aged  greeny-brown  umbrella.  He  looked  as 
if  a  shilling  charitably  bestowed  would  have  been  a  godsend.  1 
took  a  hasty  inventory  of  his  spots,  his  draggled  necktie,  his 
frayed  wristbands,  his  down-trodden  boots,  and  felt  rather 
superior.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  start  that  I  heard  a  very 
famous  name  indeed,  and  found  myself  shaking  the  limp  hand  of 
a  very  eminent  nobleman.  He  saw  that  I  was  deeply  impressed, 
but  distinguished  though  he  was,  he  could  not  guess  the  real 
reason.  I  watched  him  shuffle  down  Begent  Street,  the  thread¬ 
bare  seams  of  his  coat  boastfully  outlining  his  bent  back,  and  it 
struck  me  that  he  looked  modestly  triumphant  as  he  climbed  the 
’bus  that  passes  the  palace  in  which  he  lives.  If  ever  a  man  was 
tyrannised  over  by  a  mean  umbrella,  a  threadbare  coat,  and 
frayed  trousers — the  kind  that  hitch  up  behind — that  was  the 
man. 

Unce  I  met  a  man  who  was  lured  from  the  joys  of  Piccadilly, 
just  as  he  stood  in  frock  coat  and  toj)  hat,  to  a  rural  retreat,  five 
miles  from  a  railway  station.  1  never  saw  anything  so  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  a  landscape  as  that  wretched  hat  and  that  superlatively 
rigid  coat.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  took  him  for  walks  and  showed 
him  the  hills.  He  persisted  in  sitting  disconsolately  on  a  stile, 
and  1  shall  never  forget  the  abysmal  gloom  with  which  he  watched 
the  innocent  gambols  of  a  litter  of  young  pigs.  A  man  not  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  humour,  and  if  his  distinguished  head  had  been 
covered  by  a  straw  hat  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  love  the 
little  pigs.  As  it  was,  he  wandered  tragically  through  the  village 
street  entirely  out  of  drawing,  and  a  terror  and  perplexity  even 
to  the  chickens.  He  rather  rudely  refused  the  loan  of  a  straw 
hat  as  being  humanly  impossible  with  a  frock  coat,  and  he  only 
cheered  up  the  next  day  when  he  climbed  into  the  train. 

“Good-bye,”  he  said,  in  an  impolite  burst  of  rapture.  ”  I 
fear  my  soul  has  not  been  in  harmony  with  nature.” 

“Don’t  blame  your  soul,”  I  said  cheerfully,  as  we  shook  hands, 
“your  soul  was  all  right,  but  you  had  on  the  wrong  hat.” 

Did  you  ever  come  across  a  martyr  spending  a  “week-end” 
who  has  lost  his  dress-suit  case,  and  who  has  to  appear  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  in  blue  serge  and  a  red  tie?  It  takes  a  great  and  independent 
mind  to  rise  superior  to  such  a  tragedy.  Mostly  it  doesn’t.  The 
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blue  serge  martyr’s  jokes  all  fall  flat,  he  becomes  self-conscious, 
confused,  and  apologetic,  and  he  resents  being  the  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy ;  and  well  he  realises  that  he  is  a  blight  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  he  quite  spoils  the  colour-scheme  of  the  tabk 
decorations. 

Yes,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  men,  too,  are  the  victims 
of  clothes.  To  be  sure  their  wardrobe  is  simpler,  and  they 
haven’t  so  many  things  to  be  uncertain  about,  but  within  their 
limited  range  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  they,  too,  can  become 
the  victims  of  Doubt.  Question  the  taste  of  a  man’s  necktie  or 
his  gloves,  and  see  him  writhe.  Say  you  don’t  like  the  colour 
of  his  new  suit,  and  you  rouse  the  slumbering  lion.  Have  you 
ever,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  social  studies,  fastened  your  eyes  on 
a  man’s  boots?  As  an  experiment,  like  putting  a  pin  through  a 
beetle,  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  student.  It  causes  a  man 
unexplained  suffering.  Look  at  his  feet  in  gentle  meditation,  and 
the  greatest  philosopher  will  find  neither  comfort  nor  support  in 
his  own  philosophy.  He  becomes  at  once  a  monument  of  self- 
consciousness.  Look  into  his  eyes,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
can  stand  that  as  long  as  you  can,  but  if  you  wish  to  reduce  him 
to  an  abject  state  of  Doubt  and  Wretchedness  stare  at  his  boots. 
It  is  curious  how  shy  men’s  feet  are  ! 

Such  is  the  tyranny  of  clothes  that  though  we  may  be  obliged 
to  starve,  we  dare  not  be  out  of  fashion.  We  had  a  poor  old 
charwoman  to  whom  a  good  Samaritan  gave  a  nice  warm  coat.  It 
was  in  that  year  of  grace  when  fashion  decreed  tight  sleeves,  and 
the  coat  rejoiced  in  the  roomy,  overflowing  kind  of  a  previous 
season.  Now  what  heroic  soul  dares  to  w’ear  big,  floppy  sleeves 
when  fashion  decrees  they  must  be  tight  ?  Our  charwoman  hadn’t 
that  kind  of  soul,  and  so  she  devoted  a  whole  weary  day,  when 
she  should  have  been  scrubbing  our  basement,  to  reducing  her 
sleeves  to  the  size  demanded  by  fashion. 

“  Cook  said  I  couldn’t  wear  ’em  so,”  she  explained  to  me  later 
on.  ‘‘  Cook  is  rather  dressy,”  she  admitted,  ”  and  I  know  I  ain’t. 
But  they  said  downstairs  that  I  looked  just  as  if  I’d  come  out 
of  the  ark.  Now'  that,”  she  concluded  defiantly,  as  she  climbed 
into  the  area,  ‘‘that  I  really  couldn’t  stand.” 

It  was  with  clothes  undoubtedly  that  tragedy  first  came  into 
the  world,  but,  of  course,  we  owe  them  to  Satan,  and  he  has  had 
his  grip  on  them  ever  since.  What  dramas  lurk  behind  an  un¬ 
paid  dressmaker’s  bill !  What  awful  temptations — when  one  stops 
to  think  of  it — lie  in  the  paths  of  a  woman !  Men  have  other 
temptations,  but  they  are  not  lured  to  destruction  by  diamonds  and 
sable,  unless,  of  course,  indirectly.  The  French  in  the  presence 
of  a  mystery  say,  in  their  subtle  way,  ‘‘  Cherchez  la  femme."  But 
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it  is  not  only  the  woman  one  must  go  in  search  of,  but  also  her 
wardrobe ;  her  clothes  in  most  cases  will  solve  the  mystery.  Is 
not  every  woman  in  the  clutches  of  a  little  private  serpent  who 
urges  her  to  want  the  things  she  oughtn’t  to  have?  It  is  all  that 
is  left  to  her  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  except  Adam,  and,  really, 
the  less  said  about  Adam  the  better. 

Talk  of  your  kings  and  queens,  and  socialists,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  long  to  blow  us  up  with  dynamite  !  Why ,  is  there  one 
of  them  whose  merciless  tyranny  equals  the  last  thing  in  Paris 
hats  which  persists  in  being  bought,  or  that  Paquin  dress 
before  whose  cruel  fascinations  one  succumbs?  Then  there’s 
Adam,  wdio  declares  he  hasn’t  had  new  dress  clothes  since  the 
days  of  his  trousseau,  but,  goodness  knows,  one  has  but  very  little 
sympathy  with  Adam ;  he  deserves  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  kind 
of  clothes.  I  am  glad  whenever  they  make  him  uncomfortable  ! 

I  rejoice  when  he  wears  browm  boots  with  his  frock  coat,  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  awful  anachronisms,  for  Eve,  the  ill-treated, 
is  strong  wdthin  me  !  In  his  ungentlemanly  way,  did  he  not  say 
it  was  my  fault  that  day  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  The  only  solace 
I  have  in  the  tyranny  under  w’hich  I  languish  is  that  Adam  lan¬ 
guishes  also.  I  rejoice  to  watch  his  struggles  into  a  pair  of  tight 
new  gloves.  I  love  to  see  him  when  his  necktie  has  slipped  under 
his  ear.  It  is  a  real  comfort  to  observe  his  anguish  far  away 
from  a  tailor  and  the  one  he  loves  best,  when  a  nail  catches 
into  his  only  pair,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  spectacle !  I  was 
so  pleased  the  other  day  at  a  dinner-party,  when  Adam  came 
bashfully  down  in  a  dress  coat  and  shepherd’s  plaid  trousers 
—the  guardian  angel  who  had  packed  his  kit-bag  having  been  a 
little  absent-minded. 

And  yet,  after  all’s  said  and  done.  Eve  is  to  blame.  There  is 
no  getting  over  that.  But  how  she  has  suffered  ever  since  1 
Consider  the  tragedy  of  every  milliner’s  bill ,  and  the  awful  moment 
when  she  has  to  confess  to  Adam  !  If  she  had  only  left  that 
apple  alone ! 


Annie  E.  Lane. 
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Tjie  opinion  which  governs  social  legislation  is  in  large  measure 
opinion  about  population — its  growth,  decline,  and  distribution. 
According  as  the  mass  of  people  believe  that  population  is  de¬ 
clining  and  ought  to  be  stimulated,  or  that  it  is  increasing  unduly 
and  ought  to  be  checked ;  or  that  its  balance  is  being  disturbed 
by  migration  and  emigration,  their  views  in  regard  to  social 
reform  tend  to  take  on  one  colour  or  another.  Since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  almost  all  possible  views  have  been 
held  successively  on  this  subject,  and  the  dominant  opinion  about 
legislation  for  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been  influenced 
accordingly. 

From  1795  onwards  for  about  thirty  years  w^e  may  trace  a 
prevailing  fear  lest  the  population  should  prove  unequal  both 
to  the  industrial  and  to  the  military  needs  of  the  country.  The 
alarmists  predicted  that  the  exhaustion  of  oaks  would  prevent 
us  from  building  ships,  and  the  failure  of  the  population 
from  manning  them.  Thus  to  plant  trees  and  to  stimulate 
population  were  from  this  point  of  view  objects  to  which  every 
patriotic  Government  should  address  itself.  These  ideas  were 
powerfully  at  the  back  of  that  extraordinary  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture  which  marked  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
In  the  absence  of  imported  food,  the  man  who  could  make  two 
ears  of  wdieat  grow  where  one  grew  before,  or  bring  an  un- 
drained  w^aste  under  the  plough  w^as  performing  an  act  of 
national  duty.  And  similarly  those  who  could  popularise  the 
potato,  or  teach  the  uses  of  cheap  and  nutritious  broths,  or  show 
a  labouring  man  how  to  bring  up  his  children  on  oatmeal,  and 
in  other  w^ays  promote  the  art  of  rearing  large  families  on  small 
w^ages,  w'ere  benefactors  of  their  kind.  The  establishment  of 
the  first  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  subsidies  paid  to  it  by 
Government  are  witnesses  to  this  idea.  Throughout  all  its  com¬ 
munications  the  Board  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  national 
problem  of  how  to  get  food  out  of  the  land  for  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion.  The  old  Poor  Law  itself  was  frequently  defended— and 
wdthout  offence  to  the  economics  of  that  time — on  the  ground 
that  the  security  w'hich  it  gave  to  the  labourer  encouraged  early 
marriages  and  stimulated  population.  If  statesmen  w'cre  ready 
to  relax  the  conditions  of  relief  and  reluctant  to  interfere  with 
the  wmrst  abuses  of  the  old  system,  while  the  nation  was  at 
war,  it  was  not  merely,  as  Mr.  Fowle  has  suggested,  because 
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they  desired  to  keep  the  populace  in  good  humour,  but  because 
thev  honestly  believed  it  to  be  the  right  policy  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  people. 

The  general  vagueness  as  to  the  true  figures  of  the  population 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
L  alarm.  Inferences  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of  a  few 

r  parishes.  Thus  we  find  Sir  John  Call  ^  giving  figures  for  baptisms 

i-  and  burials  from  selected  parishes  in  different  parts  of  the 
^  country,  and  conjecturing  from  these  that  between  1788  and 

;  1797  our  death-rate  was  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 

S  birth-rate.  That  was  at  least  a  scientific  way  of  going  to  work, 
which  afforded  an  interesting  clue ;  but  others  argued  hotly  that 
the  population  had  actually  diminished  during  the  century,  and 
not  a  few  politicians  found  plausible  reasons  in  the  general 
appearance  of  things  for  this  belief.  When  the  first  census  was 
I  taken  in  1801  and  showed  a  population  of  9,000,000  for  England 
and  Wales,  its  results  were  for  a  long  time  received  with  in¬ 
credulity,  and  even  twenty  years  later  Cobbett  imagined  that  he 

ihad  reduced  the  official  figures  to  absurdity  by  arguing  that,  if 
they  were  accurate,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  would 
be  29,000,000  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  war  was  over,  and  opinion  had  swung 
round  to  the  opposite  pole.  The  fashionable  panic  was  now 
not  lest  population  should  fail,  but  lest  it  should  increase  too 
fast,  and  the  Kadicals  in  combating  this  idea  thought  it  necessary 
to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  census.  The  Radicals,  however, 
had  little  success  against  the  economists  who  were  now  in  the 
saddle,  and  just  as  the  old  Poor  Law  had  been  kept  in  being 
by  the  supposed  necessity  of  stimulating  population,  so  the  new 
Poor  Law  was  helped  into  being  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
retarding  it. 

;  Contemporary  opinion  on  this  subject  is  reflected  in  the 
controversy  which  raged  about  Malthus  and  his  theory.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  fanatical 
=  Malthusians,  and  were  violently  attacked  on  that  assumption 
by  opponents  in  the  Tory  and  in  the  Radical  camp.  Their  object, 

‘  it  was  asserted,  was  to  reduce  the  population  by  any  and  every 
means,  and  the  fable  even  went  round  the  villages  that  the  bread 
supplied  by  the  Unions  under  their  guidance  was  poisoned. 

■  That,  as  the  Commissioners  suggest,  was  probably  the  invention 
of  bakers  who  had  lost  the  custom  of  the  parish,  but  the  story 
went  little  beyond  what  was  imputed  to  them  even  by  respectable 
opponents.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  by  one  “Marcus,”  which 
suggested  that  wholesale  infanticide  was  the  logical  conclusion 

I  (1)  Board  of  Agriculture  Comviunications,  Vol.  II.,  p.  493. 

’ 

i 
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of  Malthus’s  theory,  was  seriously  reprinted  and  circulated  in  183D 
as  “  The  Murder  Book,”  by  one  of  the  ”  Three  ”  (Commissioners)  • 
It  seems  to  have  imposed  on  thousands  of  people  who  apparently 
thought  it  credible  that  an  eminent  Government  official  had 
not  only  written  this,  but  was  secretly  manoeuvring  the 
law  to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  : 
came  from  Godwin,  who  had  sought  to  reduce  INIalthus  ad  T 
atrocitatem  by  arguing  that  if  his  theory  were  true  the  best  ■ 
solution  would  be  to  kill  children  at  birth  rather  than  rear  them  | 
to  a  life  of  vice  and  misery.  It  was  the  same  reasoning  which 
led  afterwards  to  what  is  called  neo-Malthusianism.  ■ 

The  opponents  of  Malthus’s  doctrine  had  undoubtedly  a  sound  • 
instinct  in  one  respect.  To  hold  that  poverty  and  misery  were  f 
caused  not  by  social  conditions  or  human  laws,  but  by  the  \ 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  margin  of  subsistence,  was,  they 
saw  clearly,  a  dangerously  consoling  creed  for  the  well-to-do. 

It  seemed  to  cut  at  the  root  of  all  ameliorative  effort,  and  to 
relieve  the  rich  from  any  responsibility  for  the  poor.  Misery,  f 
according  to  this  doctrine,  was  Nature’s  means  of  controllinj:  | 
man’s  incontinence,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  was  to  let  it  alone.  [ 
Thus  public  relief,  except  for  the  limited  jourpose  of  preventin'! 
misery  from  menacing  the  existence  of  the  State,  which  in 
practice  meant  protecting  the  rich  from  the  insurgency  of  the 
poor,  became  on  this  conception  not  merely  superfluous,  but 
harmful,  and  philanthropy  was  only  a  shade  less  objectionable. 
This  w'as  the  chilling  thought,  cither  secret  or  avowed,  which 
so  largely  deprived  Whig  politics  of  inspiration,  and  made  political 
economy  a  by-word  for  harshness  and  pedantry  among  the  poor. 
What  truth  the  doctrine  really  contained  was  missed  between 
the  poor,  who  resented  its  sweeping  condemnation,  and  the  rich, 
w'ho  w'erc  only  too  willing  to  accept  the  easy  relief  which  it 
brought  to  an  uncomfortable  conscience.  No  one  with  eyes  to 
see  and  a  mind  to  think  could  have  lived  through  the  first  thiity 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  without  being  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  misery  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women,  and  to 
the  rich  who  were  in  no  mind  for  social  legislation — whether 
factory  laws  or  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — the  Malthusian 
doctrine  offered  a  most  specious  pretext  for  resistance  to  change. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers  has  somewhere  remarked  that  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ought  to  have  preceded  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Lawu  The  foregoing  considerations 
may  help  to  explain  w^hy  the  actual  order  was  inevitable.  To 
the  economist  of  the  period  it  seemed  a  more  jiressing  neces¬ 
sity  to  restrain  improvident  marriages  than  to  increase  the  food 
supply.  To  do  the  first  of  those  things  was  to  take  a  step 
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forward  towards  a  higher  standard  of  living ;  to  do  the  second 
was  possibly  to  encourage  another  spurt  of  population  up  to  the 
starvation  level.  The  first  census  of  1801  had  alarmed  the 
country,  but  in  the  subsequent  thirty  years  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  had  bounded  up  from  9,000,000  to  well 
over  14,000,000.  Malthus  had  recommended  the  abolition  of 
all  poor  relief  in  order  that  the  working  class  might  be  induced 
to  postpone  marriage  until  they  were  able  to  provide  for  their 
offspring,  and  it  had  become  a  commonplace  of  middle-class 
opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  was  to  blame  for  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Practically  no  one  found  courage 
to  argue  that  the  increase  was  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
the  Radicals  either,  like  Cobbett,  denied  the  facts  and  threw 
doubt  on  the  official  figures,  or,  like  Francis  Place,  referred 
them  to  other  causes  than  the  one  assigned  by  the  economists. 
Place,  while  generally  supporting  the  Malthusian  principle, 
boldly  challenged  its  application  to  the  Poor  Law%  and  cited  the 
case  of  Ireland  to  prove  that  population  could  increase  with  great 
rapidity  without  the  stimulus  of  a  Poor  Law.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  disputants  on  either  side  appear  to  have  entertained 
any  doubt  that  the  increase  w^as  a  disturbing  fact. 

The  new  Poor  Law  had  fortunately  none  of  the  results  anti¬ 
cipated  upon  the  growth  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  increase  has  never  again 
come  up  to  the  18  per  cent,  and  15’8  per  cent,  of  the  two  decades 
previous  to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  there  are  reasons 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  these  earlier  censuses,  and  statis¬ 
ticians  have  always  warned  us  against  relying  on  the  alleged 
18  per  cent,  increases  of  the  years  1811-21.  Even  assuming 
the  official  figures  to  be  accurate,  we  have  still  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  old  Poor 
Law  was  supposed  to  have  been  specially  demoralising,  the 
increase  went  on  unchecked  up  to  1851.  The  total  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  1,076.000  in  1831,  1,263,000  in  1841, 
and  1,711,000  in  1851 — rates  of  increase  on  a  much  higher  scale 
than  in  the  country  as  a  wffiole.  From  1851  onwards  the  object 
of  those  who  desired  to  check  population  has,  it  is  true,  been 
attained,  but  at  the  moment  of  its  attainment  opinion  has  once 
more  swung  to  the  opposite  pole,  and  what  in  1830  and  1840  was 
regarded  as  the  special  aim  of  statesmanship  is  now'  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  decay.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  all 
but  quadrupled  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  1901  census 
exceeded  by  three  and  a  half  millions  the  figure  of  29,000,000 
which  Cobbett  supposed  to  be  a  mad  dream,  and  yet  in  these 
days  we  find  most  of  the  newspapers  and  all  the  preachers  in 
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a  state  of  despair  about  the  slightest  check  in  the  percentage 
of  increase. 

****** 

Population  in  general  is  a  vast  and  wandering  theme,  and 
the  present  article  can  only  touch  the  rural  side  of  it.  From 
the  belief  that  rural  depopulation  was  greatly  to  be  desired 
we  have  passed  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  great  evil.  We  are 
now  full  of  schemes  and  projects  for  keeping  people  on  the 
land  or  bringing  them  back  to  the  land ;  a  return  to  agricultural 
Protection  is  advocated,  among  other  grounds,  as  helping  to 
achieve  this  object.  Very  seldom,  however,  in  these  discussions 
do  we  find  any  effort  to  discover  what  has  happened  and  why 
it  has  happened.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  glance 
backwards  at  the  course  of  events,  as  revealed  by  the  successive 
census  reports. 

A  frequent  plan,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Census  Com¬ 
missioners,  is  to  take  the  figures  of  labourers  and  farm  servants 
and  to  judge  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  population  from  these 
alone.  Thus  : — 

1841  902,000  (Labourers  and  Farm  Servants). 

1851  1,241,000 

1801  1,10:3,000 

1871  950,000 

1881  848,000 

1891  73.3,000 

1901  583,000 

This  looks  black  enough  in  all  conscience.  If  it  were  all,  we 
should  have  to  conclude  that  the  population  engaged  upon  the 
land  was  now  scarcely  more  than  half  what  it  was  in  1861.  But 
now  let  us  look  from  the  labourers  and  farm  servants  to  the 
total  number  of  “persons  engaged  in  agriculture”  :  — 

1841  1,268,000.  1881  1,272,000. 

1851  1,711,000.  1891  1,281,000. 

1861  1,637,000.  1901  1,216,000. 

1871  1,435,000. 

There  is  still,  of  course,  a  striking  diminution  as  compared  with 
]  851 ,  but  it  is  not  at  all  on  the  same  scale  as  that  shown  in  the 
more  commonly  quoted  figures  of  labourers  and  farm  servants. 
It  is  these  totals  which  should  be  cited  in  considering  the 
problem  of  depopulation,  for  a  large  part  of  the  apparent  loss 
in  labourers  has  been  due  simply  to  changes  in  the  method  of 
enumeration.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  period  of  decline  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  returned  as 
“gardeners.”  They  were  96,000  in  1861 ;  they  were  216,000  in 
1901.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  whole  of  this 
number  is  attributable  to  domestic  gardeners,  and  we  may  fairly 
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conjecture  that  a  good  many  labourers  with  allotments  have 
latterly  preferred  to  return  themselves  under  this  head.  In 
any  case  they  are  men  who  work  in  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  to  consider  the  great  factor  of  women  and 
children’s  labour.  Between  1841  and  1851  there  was  an  enormous 
apparent  increase  in  both  kinds.  On  the  figures  of  the  two 
censuses  the  total  number  of  farm  labourers  rose  in  the  decade 
from  962,000  to  1,241,000.  But  the  increase  in  adult  males 
(over  twenty)  accounts  for  only  44,000  out  of  279,000,  the  whole 
of  the  rest  consisting  of  women  and  boys.  Boys  and  lads  under 
twenty  increased  from  156,000  to  284,000,  and  girls  and  women 
from  37,000  to  143,000.  That  there  should  have  been  this  sudden 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  that  one  decade  is  so  improbable  that  we  must  suppose 
the  previous  censuses  to  have  been  imperfect  in  their  enumera¬ 
tion.  However  this  may  be,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de¬ 
cline  since  1851  has  been  in  women’s  and  children’s  labour. 
Thus,  of  a  total  loss  between  1851  and  1891  of  508,000,  119,000 
is  due  to  w'omen  and  81,000  to  boys  and  lads,  leaving  300,000 
on  account  of  adult  males.  This  process  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  Comparing  the  1891  census  with  the  1901  census, 
we  find  that  of  a  total  loss  of  65,000  persons  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  11,500  is  attributable  to  women’s  labour,  and  27,000 
to  the  labour  of  boys  under  fifteen,  leaving  26,500  for  adult 
male  labour.  So  far  as  the  mitigation  of  boys’  and  women’s 
labour  is  a  good  thing,  this  part  of  the  decline  affords  no  ground 
for  discontent.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  what  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  reformers  most  desire ;  and  if  anyone  seriously  desires  to 
turn  back  the  clock  in  this  respect  I  would  advise  him  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  old  conditions,  as  he  can  easily  do  by  reading 
the  1843  report  on  women  and  children’s  labour.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  when  we  are  considering  the  decline,  the  main  fact  to 
which  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  is  that  in  the  fifty  years 
from  1851  to  1901  there  has  been  a  loss  of  326,000  adult  males,  to 
which  the  last  ten  years  have  contributed  50,500. 

It  is  customary  in  these  days  to  attribute  the  decline  of  the 
agricultural  population  wholly  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  a  return  to  the  protectionist  system  would 
bring  a  considerable  return  to  the  land.  If  we  put  aside  for 
the  moment  the  question  whether  such  a  policy  would  be  good 
or  bad  for  the  country  as  a  w'holc,  it  is  plain  from  the  figures 
above  cited  that  the  results  which  could  possibly  be  achieved 
would,  relatively  to  the  whole  population,  be  quite  small.  If 
we  could  even  restore  the  duties  as  they  were  before  1846,  and 
at  the  same  time  neutralise  the  immense  automatic  free-trade 
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movement  which  has  come  from  the  cheapening  of  transport  in 
the  subsequent  sixty  years,  we  should  not  restore  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  previous  population  to  the 
land.  It  is,  of  course,  still  true  that  the  arable  acreage  employs 
the  most  labour,  and,  in  so  far  as  foreign  competition  tends  to 
reduce  the  arable  acreage,  it  must  reduce  the  amount  of  labour 
employed  on  the  land.  But  the  loss  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  of  arable  acreage,  and 
it  went  on  progressively,  and  was  even  at  its  maximum  durinp 
the  tw^enty  years  from  1861  to  1881,  which  included  eighteen 
of  the  most  prosperous  years  for  the  British  farmer  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.  The  following  figures  are  w’ell  worth  con¬ 
sidering  in  this  connection  :  — 


ARABLE 

PERSONS  ENGAGED 

ACREAGE 

LABOURERS 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

1871 

13,695,437 

956,800. 

1,435,700 

1881 

12,805,474 

848,000. 

1,272,700 

1891 

12,0-28,226 

733,000. 

1,281,700 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  tw'enty  years  from  1871  to  1891  the 
decline  in  arable  acreage  w’as  about  7  per  cent.,  while  the  decline 
of  labourers  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  explanation  is,  of 
course,  very  simple.  Thanks  to  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
a  great  economy  of  hand  labour  was  effected  during  this  period. 
In  the  tw'enty  years  the  number  of  agricultural  machine  pro¬ 
prietors  increased  from  1,300  to  5,600,  and  the  more  substantial 
farmers  of  course  acquired  their  own  machinery .  Machinery  has 
compensated  the  farmer  for  the  loss  of  women  and  children’s 
labour,  and  at  the  same  time  very  considerably  diminished  the 
amount  of  adult  male  labour  required  for  arable  land.  Thus, 
if  we  restored  the  |rre-18d6  conditions,  and  left  the  machinery, 
w'e  should  find  that  the  agriculturist  could  still  disjiense  with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  that  was  necessary  to 
him  sixty  years  ago.  The  pre-1846  conditions  could,  of 
course,  by  no  means  be  restored,  since  the  opening  up  of 
new  wheat  territories,  and  the  cheapening  of  transport,  would,  in 
spite  of  duties — I  mean  any  duties  that  we  can  imagine  as  prao- 
ticable — be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  lost  acreage  to  arable  cultivation.  We  may  take 
it,  in  fact,  that  any  conceivable  form  of  agricultural  protection 
would  have  but  the  most  infinitesimal  effect  upon  this  problem. 
If  W'e  w'ant  comfort,  we  must  keep  our  eye  fixed  as  before,  not 
u|X)n  those  returned  as  “  labourers  and  farm  servants,”  but  ujwn 
the  total  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  figures  of  1881 
and  1891  show  us  that  a  slight  increase  in  this  total  is  com¬ 
patible  wdth  a  considerable  decline  in  the  arable  acreage.  It  if 
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true  that  there  has  again  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  last  decade , 
the  loss  of  labourers  not  having  been  balanced  by  the  gains  under 
other  heads,  but  the  moral  remains  the  same.  We  shall  not 
recover  any  considerable  number  of  labourers  by  attempting 
artificially  to  stimulate  the  acreage  under  arable  cultivation,  but 
agriculture  has  other  outlets  which  may  hold  and  attract  po|)ula- 
tion. 

****** 

If  we  wish  to  grasp  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  shifting 
of  population,  our  inquiry  must  take  a  wider  range,  and  go  back 
fifty  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  immense  interest  in  agriculture  which  character¬ 
ised  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  in  full  progress  when  Arthur  Young  first  wrote,  and 
it  received  a  new  impetus  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  To  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  there  was  added  the  sudden  demand 
of  the  Government  for  the  provisioning  of  Army  and  Navy.  As 
the  war  continued,  prices  ran  up  to  altitudes  undreamt  of  pre¬ 
viously,  and,  though  the  Government  suspended  the  corn  laws, 
and  even  offered  bounties  on  the  importation  of  wheat,  the 
country  was  threatened  with  famine.  In  their  haste  to  get  rich, 
landlord  and  farmer  rode  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  yeomen 
and  labourer,  and  enclosures  Acts  went  feverishly  forward,  which 
destroyed  the  one  class  and  left  the  other  in  a  position  of  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  the  farmers. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  laboiucr 
depended  for  his  prosperity  on  two  conditions  : — (1)  low  prices, 
(2)  common  rights,  including  the  right  to  fuel  and  turf,  as  well 
as  grazing  rights  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  geese.  The  Act 
of  Elizabeth  requiring  every  cottage  to  have  four  acres  of  land 
I  attached  to  it  was  still  in  force,  but  had  fallen  into  abeyance, 

^  and  was  shortly  to  be  repealed,  but  the  labourer  generally  had 
!  his  garden,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  cows,  pigs,  and  geese.  Low 
.  prices  combined  with  these  privileges  had  ensured  him  moderate 
r  prosperity  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
from  1760  onwards  he  was  threatened  in  his  two  most  vulnerable 
points.  Prices  began  to  rise,  and  went  steadily  up  till  they 
reached  famine-point  at  the  end  of  the  century ;  common  rights 
■  were  either  extinguished  by  the  enclosures,  or  commuted  by  the 
gift  of  a  small  strip  of  land,  which  was  quickly  sold  again  to 
the  big  owner  or  farmer.  The  rise  in  prices  alone  might  have 
caused  an  acute  temporary  distress ;  the  enclosures  placed  the 
!  labouring  class  definitely  outside  the  circle  of  those  who  had 
I  rights  in  the  soil.  In  the  process  of  enclosing,  the  cottager 
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was  in  most  cases  called  upon  to  prove  his  right  to  commonage 
in  a  legal  sense — a  task  which,  as  we  should  expect,  was  gcnerallv 
too  much  for  him  when  confronted  by  a  clever  lawyer.  A  second 
result  which  reacted  upon  him  was  that  the  yeomen  farmers 
were  generally  ruined  by  the  loss  of  common  rights  and  driven 
into  the  ranks  of  labourers.  We  may  gather  how  far  this  process 
had  gone  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
general  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  Enclosures,  pub¬ 
lished  ill  18Ui.  The  assertion  of  the  scientific  farmers  that 
enclosing  the  commons  had  benefited  the  poor  is,  the  report  tells 
us,  “directly  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  feelings  and  positive 
assertions.”  The  villagers  declare  that  they  have  been  deprived 
of  their  cows,  and  that  the  allotments  given  in  some  cases  as 
compi'iisation  were  useless,  because,  not  being  able  to  pay  tk 
cost  of  enclosure,  the  allotti'es  had  been  compelled  to  sell  them. 
“To  iny  knowledge',”  says  the  Vicar  of  Tutry,  in  Bedfordshire, 
“  before  the  enclosures  the  poor  found  no  difiiculty  in  procuring 
milk  for  their  children  ;  since,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  can  procure  any  milk  at  all.  The  cows  are  less'emd  from 
110  to  40.”  “The  condition  of  the  poor,”  says  the  incumbent 
of  Souldrop,  in  the  same  county,  “  is  much  worse  now  than 
before  the  enclosure,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any 
milk  for  their  young  families.”  “The  poor  seem  the  greatest 
sufferers,”  says  another  clergyman  of  a  Berkshire  parish;  “they 
can  no  longer  keep  a  cow,  which  many  of  them  did  before,  and 
they  are  therefore  now  maintained  by  the  parish.”  Keaders 
of  Cobbett’s  Rural  Rides  will  remember  the  lamentable  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  sufferings  of  the  villagers  for  lack  of  fuel, 
which  they  had  had  in  abundance  before  the  enclosures. 

“  They  are,  therefore,  now  maintained  by  the  parish.”  Here 
we  get  to  the  secret  of  the  old  Poor  Law.  The  labourer,  hard 
hit  by  the  rise  in  prices,  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  his  cows 
and  pigs,  immobilised,  and  left  in  hopeless  dependence  on  his 
em|)loyers  by  the  law  of  settlement,  was,  as  Fox  told  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1795,  “  lying  at  the  mercy,  and  almost  on  the 
charity,  of  the  rich.”  The  country  w'as  bound  to  feed  him  or 
starve  itself,  and  in  return  it  exacted  conditions  which  placed 
him  in  bondage  to  the  farmer  and  the  landowner.  The  parish,  as 
Bentham  said,  was  “  placed  on  the  parish,”  which  meant  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  ratepayer  farmer  could  exact  compulsory  labour  at  a 
price  that  he  fixed  himself.  Incidentally,  it  meant  also  that  the 
close  parish  wms  able  to  charge  a  considerable  part  of  its  labour 
bill  on  the  open  parish  by  the  simple  expedient  of  limiting  the 
number  of  its  cottages,  and,  therefore,  of  the  paupers  chargeable 
to  it.  lienee  the  unequal  distribution  of  cottages  winch  for  loiiij 
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years  to  come  was  to  iiitlict  such  hardship  upon  the  labourer  and 
iiis  wile  and  child.  Ijooking  back  on  it,  one  can  only  marvel 
that  a  system  which  was  so  demoralising  to  all  parties  and  so 
lla'n’aiitly  inequitable  even  as  between  the  parties  which  stood 
to  benefit  by  it  could  have  survived  for  forty  years.  The  misery 
of  it  was  incredible,  and  the  country-side  suffered  irreparable 
injury  before  it  was  done  with.  In  good  times  the  labourers  toiled 
from  morning  to  night  with  wife  and  child  to  earn  his  starvation 
wage  or  legal  pittance  ;  in  bad  times  he  hung  like  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  farmer-ratepayer  who  had  to  support  him, 
though  there  was  no  work  to  do.  In  some  counties,  as  Cobbett 
records,  the  idle  labourers  were  confined  in  pounds,  lest  they 
should  be  danger  to  the  neighbourhood.  2s ot  a  few  farmers 
became  paupers  themselves  under  the  weight  of  maintaining  the 
pauper  labourer.  The  [xipulation,  however,  was  not  checked  by 
the  misery,  for  while  the  system  starved  the  ^xior,  it  also  removed 
the  motives  for  prudence.  The  labourer  was  no  worse  off — he  was 
even  a  little  better  off — with  a  large  family  than  a  small  one,  and, 
if  a  single  man,  he  was  the  last  to  be  considered.  “  A  great  many 
young  men,”  says  Cobbett,  ”  are  obliged  to  come  on  the  parish 
because  the  farmers  will  not  employ  single  men  at  full  wages, 
these  full  wages  being  wanted  for  the  married  man’s  family,  just 
to  keep  them  alive.”  Whatever  happened,  the  parish  had  to 
provide  for  the  family  according  to  the  scale,  and  the  labourer 
with  a  large  family  had  at  least  a  roof  over  him,  and  could  make 
ends  meet  a  little  better  than  the  single  man  with  his  sevenpence 
a  day  and  ”  nothing  on  Sunday.” 

The  new  Poor  Law  was  an  immense  stride  forward,  in  so  far 
as  it  destroyed  the  legal  machinery  for  manufacturing  paupers. 
But  the  corn  laws  still  remained,  and  no  steps  wi're  taken  to 
restore  the  eighteenth  century  conditions  which,  in  S[)ite  of  low 
wages,  had  secured  the  labourer  comparative  freedom  and  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  alternative  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  relieve 
the  country  of  its  congestion  of  paupers,  and  the  ”  rural  exodus  ” 
became,  in  consequence,  the  official  policy.  In  The  Times  of 
March  12th,  1835,  will  he  found  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  manufac¬ 
turers  : — 


Sirs, 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  have  received 
information  that  there  are  frequent  demands  for  the  labour  of  whole  families, 
comprehending  children  of  the  legal  age  and  strength  for  employment,  in 
the  districts  in  which  you  reside. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  informed,  that,  in  several  of  the  southern 
counties  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  such  families  is  at  the  present  time 
comparatively  inadequate,  and  that  many  families  of  industrious  habits  and 
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of  good  character  and  disposition,  are  there  in  danger  of  becoming  per. 
rnauently  burdensome  to  tlieir  parishes,  and  tliat,  therefore,  they  are  willing 
to  remove  to  any  places  where  regular  employment  may  be  obtained  for 
adequate  wages. 

In  the  belief  that  such  removal  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  facilitating  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  they,  therefore,  wish  to  acquaint  you,  that  in 
case  of  your  wanting  the  labour  of  even  a  single  family,  the  Commissioners 
proffer  the  use  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  for  facilitating  the  supply  of 
your  wants  in  this  respect.  I  am,  &c.. 

By  direction  of  the  Board, 

E.  Chadwick,  Secretanj. 

Thus  the  townward  movement  was  actually  started  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  State  assistance.  In  their  report  of  1839  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  assert  that  all  the  migrants  were  earning  collectively  as 
families  three  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  which  they  could 
earn  in  the  villages. 

This  disparity  between  towm  and  country  wages  was  from  that 
time  onwards  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  redistribution  of  the 
people.  When  xVrthur  Young  went  on  his  “  northern  tour”  in 
1771  he  found  the  wages  of  the  town  operative  a  little — but  only 
a  little — higher  than  the  wages  of  the  country  labourer.  The 
mean  wage  of  the  latter,  including  hay-time,  harvest,  and  winter, 
is,  according  to  his  calculation,  7s.  Id.  for  a  man  and  3s.  6d.  for 
a  woman.  The  total  earnings  of  a  family  consisting  of  man, 
wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters  he  puts  down  at  anything 
from  T43  to  T66  ^  a  year.  To  this  total  some  allowance  must  be 
added  for  the  produce  of  garden  and  for  the  common  rights  which 
provided  fuel  and  enabled  the  labourer  to  keep  cow,  pig,  or  geese. 
Comparing  these  earnings  with  the  town  wage.  Young  finds  that 
a  man’s  weekly  wage  was  8s.  3d.  in  Leeds,  10s.  at  the  Eother- 
ham  ironworks,  10s.  at  the  Wakefield  cloth  mills,  9s.  fid.  at  the 
Burslem  potteries,  8s.  fid.  at  Newcastle.  The  Newcastle  colliers, 
with  their  15s.  a  week,  and  the  Sheffield  plating  men  with  their 
13s.  fid.  stand  highest  on  the  list,  but  the  town  average  works  out 
at  9s.  for  men,  4s.  fid.  for  women,  and  2s.  3d.  for  children. 
Koughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  when  Arthur  Young  wrote, 
the  agricultural  wage  was  not  on  the  average  more  than  25  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  industrial,  and  if  we  consider  the  produce  of 
the  garden  and  the  value  of  the  common  rights,  the  total  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  country  labourer  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  earnings  of  the  town  artisan.  It  may  still 
be  a  question  whether  unskilled  labour  is,  on  the  whole,  better  re¬ 
munerated  in  town  or  country,  but  the  wages  of  skilled  labour  are, 

(1)  This,  as  Eden  showed,  was  an  over-estimate,  since  man,  wife,  and  family 
were  seldom  all  in  full  work  all  the  year  round,  but  the  weekly  wages  afford  a 
sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 
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in  these  days,  at  least  twice,  and  in  many  cases  three  times  or 
even  four  times  as  high  as  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour. 

There  remains  to  consider  possibly  the  greatest  change  of  all 
that  was  taking  place  during  these  j^ears.  When  Young  began  to 
write,  the  English  village  was  still,  in  the  main,  self-sufficient, 
and  self-supporting.  In  the  next  seventy  years  the  home  industry 
of  the  village  was  practically  extinguished,  and  the  countryman 
became  dei)endent  on  the  general  sources  of  supply.  That  great 
change  was  in  progress  when  Eden  wrote  in  1800,  and  he  notes 
with  regret  that  the  labourer  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
“purchases  a  very  considerable  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
his  clothes  from  the  shopkeeper.”  The  north  is  still  true  to  its 
spinning-wheel  and  its  hand-loom.  Shoes  and  hats  excepted 
"almost  ever}’  article  of  dress  worn  by  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  is  manufactured  at  home.”  And  “although  broad¬ 
cloth  purchased  in  the  shops  begins  now  to  be  worn  by 
opulent  farmers  and  others  on  Sundays,  yet  there  are  many  re¬ 
spectable  persons  at  this  day  who  never  wore  a  bought  pair  of 
stockings,  coat,  or  waistcoat  in  their  lives;  and  within  these 
twenty  years  a  coat  bought  at  a  shop  was  considered  as  a  mark 
of  extravagance  and  pride  if  the  buyer  was  not  possessed  of  an 
independent  fortune.”  “A  saep’d  sark,”  (i.e.,  a  shirt  washed 
with  soap),  “  a  shop  coat,  and  money  buckles  ”  (silver  buckles), 
was  still,  Eden  tells  us,  a  northern  proverb  in  his  day  for  the 
village  beau. 

These  picturesque  touches  come  to  us  with  singular  freshness 
out  of  a  past  which  can  never  be  recalled.  Eden  himself  saw' 
that  the  village  industry  was  doomed,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
villager  had  discovered  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  in  the  shop 
than  to  make  at  home.  Old  fashioned  people  long  protested  that 
the  shop  article  w’as  cheap  and  nasty,  but  it  required  great  faith  to 
make  at  home  when  a  cloak  “  to  last  two  years,”  could  be  bought 
in  London  for  4s.  6d.,  an  apron  for  Is.,  and  a  hat  for  Is.  8d. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  landlords  or  farmers  in  these  days  did 
anything  to  check  this  tendency  or  to  re-establish  the  village 
industry.  The  new  farming  required  the  utmost  amount  of  all 
kinds  of  labour  at  the  lowest  price,  and  the  decay  of  the  home 
industries  released  the  women  and  children  for  work  in  the 
fields.  What  the  conditions  of  this  labour  were,  or  came  to  be, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  for  us  in  three  public  documents — the  Eeports  of  the 
Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  1843,  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Employment  Commission  of  1862,  and  of  the  Commission 
on  “  the  Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women 
in  Agriculture  ”  of  1867,  and  no  one  with  these  records  before 
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him  can  possibly  regret  the  change  that  has  since  taken  place.  1 
“Cruel,”  and  “demoralising”  are  the  only  words  which  can  I 
fitly  be  applied  to  the  jniblic  and  private  gang  system  by  which  | 
the  labour  of  women  and  children  was  organised  during  these 
years  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  1862  Commission  said  shrewdly  that  there  would  be  no  ■ 
need  for  the  State  to  take  any  special  step  for  the  prohibition  or  * 
regulation  of  women’s  labour  in  the  fields  provided  only  th.at  it 
made  schooling  universal  and  compulsory.  The  question  would 
then  settle  itself,  “  for  if  you  did  not  get  the  girls  young,  you 
would  never  get  them  at  all,”  since  “  no  child  who  had  not  been  j 
brought  up  to  it  from  the  cradle  would  ever  join  a  gang  of  her  I 
own  free  will,  or,  if  she  did  join,  be  worth  her  wages  in  the  | 
field.”  The  Education  Act  has,  in  truth,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  | 
driven  the  gang-master  out  of  the  field,  and  compelled  the  farmer  | 
to  find  substitute  for  the  labour  of  women  and  children.  f 

******* 

Briefly  to  summarise  this  history  :  We  may  divide  the  last 
century  into  two  periods.  In  the  first,  agriculture  was  arti¬ 
ficially  stimulated  by  war,  high  prices,  and  fear  of  famine,  while 
the  population  was  artificially  congested  by  the  old  Poor  Law 
and  the  immobilisation  of  labour  which  resulted  from  it.  In  the 
second  came  the  inevitable  reaction  from  these  conditions  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  same  time  as  the  opening  of  foreign  sources  of  supply, 
the  cheapening  of  transport,  and  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
machinery.  In  the  first  period  much  land  was  laid  down  to  wheat 
which  was  not  suitable  to  cereal  cultivation  in  any  conditions 
that  could  be  called  normal,  and  this  necessarily  passed  out  of 
cultivation  in  the  second  period,  when  the  interests  of  the  wheat- 
grower  became  subordinate  to  that  of  the  population  in  general. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  remember,  in  comparing  the  two  periods, 
that  we  are  measuring  the  decline  of  the  rural  population  by  a 
standard  which  was  only  attained  quite  temjwrarily  and  through 
exceptional  causes,  and  which  was  not  compatible  with  the  welfare 
either  of  town  or  country.  Both  were  starved,  and  the  country 
was  congested.  It  was  accordingly  the  natural  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  first  period  to  encourage  migration  from  country 
to  town ,  and  it  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  the  rural  population  was  a  menace  to  the  general  well-being, 
and  a  fruitful  cause  of  misery  and  pauperism.  In  the  second 
period  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  reached  a  point  which  gave  rise  to  the  opposite  apprehension, 
but  the  decline  has  been  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  women  and  children’s  labour  and  to  the  adoption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  mr'chin^ry,  two  causes  which  must  be  taken  as  signs  of 
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prosperity  and  not  of  decay.  Apart  from  the  opening  of  foreign 
wheatfields  and  the  cheapening  of  transport,  a  decline  in  the 
labouring  }x)pulation  was  in  any  case  bound  to  follow  from  these 
causes  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  As  we  might  fairly 
expect,  the  actual  decline  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
decline  in  the  acreage  under  wheat,  and  was  most  marked  during 
a  ptu'iod  of  acknowledged  agricultural  prosperity.  We  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  no  ground  for  thinking  that  any  of  the  fiscal  measures 
suggested  for  stimulating  wheat-production  would  have  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  upon  the  rural  popidation  question ,  even  if  for  other 
reasons  it  were  thought  politic  to  adopt  them.  The  assumption 
of  some  writers  that  the  agricultural  population  should  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  ratio  as  urban  population  involves  an  obvious 
fallacy,  since  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  cannot  furnish  an  inde¬ 
finitely  increasing  amount  of  employment,  and  the  tendency  in 
agriculture  is  to  greater  and  greater  economy  of  labour. 

Two  questions  are  commonly  confused  in  speaking  of  what  is 
popularly  called  the  rural  exodus — the  question  of  employing 
a  certain  proi)ortion  of  the  population  in  agriculture  and  the 
question  of  the  physical  results  of  life  in  town  and  life  in  country. 
It  is  not  necessarily  from  the  public  point  of  view  of  great_im- 
[wrtance  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  should  consist 
of  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  is  be3mnd  doubt  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  largest  number  should  live  in  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  as  regards  fresh  air  and  open  spaces,  of  country  life.  In 
these  respects  the  evils  of  the  rural  exodus  are  fortunately  more 
than  balanced  by  the  development  of  trams  and  railways,  which 
bring  an  increasing  jxjrtion  of  the  population  back,  if  not  to  the 
land,  at  least,  to  the  conditions  of  country  life.  Again,  the  decline 
even  of  the  agricultural  population  is  usually  exaggerated,  and 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  figures  of  labourers  and  farm-servants 
which  are  commonly  cited,  but  by  those  of  the  total  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  which  will  be  found  to  include,  under 
other  heads,  a  good  many  of  the  labourers  who  are  commonly 
sup[X)sed  to  have  been  lost  to  the  land. 

But  while  this  analysis  may  correct  exaggeration,  it  affords 
no  ground  for  complacency.  In  spite  of  much  talk,  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the  results  of  the  Enclosures  which 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  destroyed  the  yeoman  class  and  definitely 
put  the  labouring  class  outside  the  circle  of  those  interested  in  the 
land.  The  labourer  has  benefited,  with  other  classes,  from  the 
general  chcai)ening  of  commodities  and  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  comfort ;  but  he  has  lost  most  of  the  rights  which 
before  the  enclosure  Acts  mitigated  his  dependence  on  the  farmer 
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and  gave  him  a  position  as  partner  in  the  rural  economy.  Allot¬ 
ments  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  allotments  at  the 
discretion  of  farmers  and  landlords  can  never  be  the  equivalent 
of  common  rights.  In  the  meantime,  the  English  village  still 
suffers  from  many  of  the  worst  legacies  of  the  old  Poor  Law  and 
the  law  of  settlement,  the  bad  and  insanitary  cottages  in  the 
open  village,  the  lack  of  cottages  in  the  close  village,  the  reliance 
on  poor-relief  in  lieu  of  wages,  and  a  traditional  habit  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  labourer  as  a  dependent  and  semi-pauperised  man,  which 
inevitably  sends  the  abler  and  keener  spirits  to  seek  a  career 
elsew’here.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  remedy 
for  these  evils  in  the  present  article,  but  it  is  useless  to  complain 
that  the  rural  population  is  stationary^  if  all  measures  which 
might  make  the  agricultural  career  in  this  country  comparable  in 
its  attractiveness  with  the  same  career  in  the  colonies,  or  an 
industrial  career  in  the  towns,  are  to  be  steadily  resisted  by  those 
interested  in  the  land. 

J.  A.  Spender. 

(1)  Prof.  Nicholson,  in  his  Gilbey  Lectures  on  The  Relations  of  Rents,  Wagn, 
and  Profits  in  Agriculture  (Swan,  Sonnenschein),  published  since  this  article  was 
written,  points  out  that  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  a  decline  in  the  rural 
population.  The  rural,  as  distinguished  from  the  agricultural  population,  is 
increasing  substantially,  as  the  last  census  shows,  though  its  rate  of  increase  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  urban  population. 
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An  English  critic,  writing  of  Benjamin  Constant,  may  hope  that 
he  breaks  comparatively  fresh  ground.  The  author  of  Adolphe  is 
one  of  the  few  foreign  novelists  worthy  to  be  called  emotional 
discoverers  whose  fame,  if  it  ever  crossed  the  Channel,  has  re- 
crossed  it.  One  is  apt  to  regard  him  merely  as  a  laggard  in 
love  who  disappointed  Madame  de  Stael.  If  that  were  all,  one 
would  think  no  more  about  him  than  one  thinks  about  M.  de 
Narbonne,  Camille  Jordan,  and  sundry  others  whom  that  woman 
of  genius  loved  unsuccessfully.  But  that  is  not  all.  Benjamin 
Constant  arrests  our  interest  for  other  reasons.  In  sentiment 
he  was  an  anticipator — a  “  modern  man”  born  before  his  time. 
In  literature  he  was  a  pioneer. 

The  literary  work  with  which  Benjamin  Constant  expected  to 
win  immortal  fame  was  a  history  of  religion.  He  gave  his  life 
to  it;  but  it  made  no  stir,  and  is  of  no  importance.  One  reads 
it  neither  for  pleasure  nor  for  profit.  But  in  1807  his  diary 
contains  this  entry  :  ‘  ‘  I  am  going  to  write  a  novel  which  shall 
be  the  story  of  my  life.”  That  novel  was  Adolphe.  He  wrote 
it  in  a  fortnight,  and  kept  it  in  his  desk  for  ten  years  before 
he  published  it.  That  fortnight’s  work  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  fiction. 

So  far  as  externals  were  concerned,  novelists  had,  no  doubt, 
written  the  stories  of  their  own  lives  before.  They  had  even 
poured  out  the  warm  flood  of  their  emotions  in  their  novels. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  done  so  in  Corinne.  But  Benjamin 
Constant  does  more  than  this.  His  is  the  first  novel  of  cold  and 
pitiless  self-analysis.  What  he  did  was  to  examine  his  heart 
under  the  microscope,  and  draw  up  the  proces  verbal  of  his 
sentimental  life. 

This,  again,  would  have  been  little  if  Benjamin  Constant  had 
been  either  a  perfectly  normal  or  a  very  abnormal  man.  In  the 
former  case  his  work  would  have  been  commonplace ;  in  the 
latter  it  would  have  been  extravagant.  He  was  in  fact  a  typical 
man,  in  the  sense  that  his  experiences  and  emotions  differed 
in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  those  w’hich  may  befall  any 
man  not  absolutely  abnormal.  For  most  of  us  the  sentimental  life 
is  only  a  part  of  life.  We  are  obliged  to  think  of  other  things 
besides  our  love-affairs.  As  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it  :  — 

Each  day  brings  its  petty  dust, 

Our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill. 

And  we  forget  because  we  must. 

And  not  because  we  will. 
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Benjamin  Constant  is  the  great  example  of  a  man  who,  partlv 
through  temperament  and  partly  through  external  circumstances 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  sentimental  life.  He  was  a 
man  without  a  profession — one  might  almost  say  a  man  without 
a  country.  In  France,  his  adopted  country,  he  w-as  a  persona 
ingrata  to  the  authorities,  and  all  the  avenues  of  ambition  were 
closed  to  him.  He  was,  so  to  say,  thrown  back  upon  sentiment. 
He  looked  to  sentiment  alone  for  his  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
continually  eluded  him.  Not  the  object  of  his  passion,  but 
the  passion  itself,  was  unattainable — or,  if  attainable,  only 
transient.  His  tragedy  was  not  that  he  w’as  not  loved,  but 
that  he  could  not  love.  And  he  wrote  his  tragedy,  wdiich  was 
new"  to  literature  if  not  to  life.  That  is  why  the  analytical 
French  novelists  of  to-day  hail  him  enthusiastically  as  the  great 
anticipator  of  their  own  sentimental  sorrows.  That  is  also  whv 
both  his  life  and  his  work  are  worth  studying.  One  may  begin 
by  briefly  tracing  his  career. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Dutch 
service,  of  delicate  health,  moderately  well  off,  equally  addicted 
to  study  and  dissipation.  He  was  given  an  appointment  at 
the  court  of  Brunswick,  where  he  took  a  wife,  of  whom  he 
afterw"ards  said  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  why  he  married  her, 
but  remembered  very  well  wdiy  he  had  divorced  her.  Having 
obtained  his  divorce,  he  resigned  the  appointment,  and  thence¬ 
forward,  save  for  occasional  excursions  into  politics,  had  no 
public  duties  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  private  life.  The 
Ijeriod  was  that  of  the  French  Eevolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  But  Benjamin  Constant  had,  except  for  a  brief  interval, 
no  part  to  play  in  these  events.  For  him  the  period  was  only 
punctuated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  long  liaison  with  iMadame 
de  Stael.  His  great  experience  was  his  inability  to  live  either 
with  her  or  without  her. 

Her  version  of  the  story  is  unhappily  lost  to  us.  When 
Benjamin  Constant  died,  her  letters  to  him  were  surrendered  to 
her  daughter,  Albertine  de  Stael,  then  Duchesse  de  Broglie. 
Whether  they  were  destroyed  or  are  still  in  the  tower  at 
Coppet  one  does  not  know.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  when 
the  Duchesse  de  Broglie’s  grandson,  the  Vicomte  d’Haussonville, 
publishes  documents  from  the  Coppet  archives,  these  are  not 
the  documents  that  he  publishes,  and  that  the  tourist  w"ho  visits 
Coppet  is  shown  nothing  to  remind  him  of  Benjamin  Constant 
except  a  single  miniature,  and  is  told  nothing  about  him  except 
that  he  W’as  “a  distinguished  man  who  sometimes  visited  the 
chateau.”  We  have  to  trace  the  story  from  Benjamin  Constant's 
Journal  Intime,  his  letters  to  his  relatives,  their  letters  to  him, 
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and  their  letters  to  each  other  about  him — letters  of  which  some 
have  been  published,  while  others  can  only  be  studied  in  their 
portfolios  in  a  public  library.  They  are  letters,  be  it  remarked, 
which  add  a  good  deal  to  the  story  told  by  Madame  de  Stael’s 
biographers. 

The  lovers  first  met  in  September,  1794,  and  on  one  side,  at 
all  events,  there  was  a  prejudice  to  be  overcome.  Benjamin 
Constant  had  found  fault  with  the  “  taste  ”  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
Apologie  de  la  reine.  “Antitheses  and  balanced  phrases  when 
one  has  before  one’s  eyes  the  picture  of  such  long  and  awful 
torments!  Bah!  One  could  spit  on  it,’’  he  had  written.  But 
the  prejudice  did  not  hinder  him  from  seeking  ^ladame  de 
Stael’s  acquaintance.  In  fact,  he  stopped  her  carriage  in  the 
street,  and  introduced  himself.  She  took  him  home  to  supper, 
and  the  prejudice  disap])eared. 

In  truth  it  was,  on  both  sides,  the  psychological  moment  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  sentimental  tie.  Benjamin  Constant 
had  just  divorced  his  wife,  and  Madame  de  Charriere,  the  novelist 
of  Colombier,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  long  liaison,  was  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Narbonne, 
whose  life  Madame  de  Stael  had  saved  during  the  Terror,  and 
whom  she  had  followed  to  England,  had  repaid  her  with  grati¬ 
tude  instead  of  love.  So,  in  the  house,  and  under  the  eyes,  of 
the  eminently  respectable  M.  Necker,  the  new  love  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  one.  The  liaison  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  attitude  of  everyone  connected  with  it,  however  indirectly, 
is  very  interesting  :  the  acquiescence  of  M.  Necker,  overborne  by 
his  tempestuous  daughter;  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Benjamin's 
cousin,  Rosalie,  that  iMadame  de  Stael  appeared  to  think  that 
her  favours  to  her  lover  shed  a  reflected  glory  upon  her  lover’s 
family ;  and  the  endeavours  of  Benjamin’s  aunts  to  rescue  him 
from  the  snare  of  the  siren,  and  get  him  safely  married  to  some 
harmless  and  commonplace  young  woman  of  Geneva.  But  the 
one  thing  that  is  supremely  interesting  is  the  lover’s  analysis 
of  his  own  feelings. 

The  conquest  was  complete,  and  Benjamin  Constant  has  him¬ 
self  recorded  the  lightness  of  heart  with  which  he  broke  old  ties 
in  order  to  bo  free  to  form  this  new  one.  “  She  is  the  second 
woman  I  have  met,’’  ho  wrote  to  Madame  de  Charriere,  “for 
whom  I  could  have  counted  the  world  well  lost — you  know  who 
was  the  first.’’  “  He  is  quite  lost,’’  wrote  his  friend,  L.  F.  Huber. 
“He  only  lives  for  and  with  Madame  de  Stael.’’  “  She  loves 
Benjamin  passionately.’’  wrote  Rosalie  de  Constant.  “  God 
only  knows  where  their  love  will  lead  them.’’  And  she  even 
describes  their  public  demonstrations  of  affection,  telling  how 
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she  saw  Benjamin  “stroking  her  neck  and  calling  her  his  dear 
little  })ussy-cat.”  But  that  was  in  the  early  days  of  courtship. 
Their  love  was  to  lead  further — to  disillusion  and  the  desperate 
flogging  of  a  dead  love  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  made  to 
live  again. 

Madame  de  Stael’s  view  of  the  story  is  presumably  one  of 
the  secrets  locked  up  in  the  tower  of  Coppet,  and  can  only  be 
conjectured.  It  has  been  said  paradoxically  that  unhappiness 
was  necessary  to  her — that  she  could  not  be  happy  without  it. 
We  may  imagine  that  she  derived  pleasure  from  her  pain,  and 
felt  the  joy  of  battle  in  fighting  for  the  love  which  she  had  won 
but  could  not  keep.  But  this  is  the  merest  guess-work.  In 
the  case  of  Benjamin  Constant  we  actually  know.  As  early 
as  May,  1797,  the  little  rift  within  the  lute  begins  to  appear  in 
the  corresiiondence.  We  can  trace  its  gradual  widening,  as 
w’ell  as  the  violent  attempts  to  close  it,  through  the  letters  and 
the  diary. 

It  is  his  aunt,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  who  first  receives 
his  confidence.  He  laments  to  her  “a  tie  to  which  I  cling  from 
duty  or,  if  you  prefer,  through  weakness.”  He  implores  her  to 
deliver  him  by  finding  him  a  wife,  adding  that  it  is  a  year  since 
he  began  to  entertain  this  idea  of  marriage  as  the  best  w'ay  out 
of  his  embarrassment.  But  only  six  weeks  afterwards  he  re¬ 
tracts.  “  I  have  received,”  he  writes,  “  fresh  and  so  great  marks 
of  devotion  from  the  lady  to  whom  at  one  moment  I  thought 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  interests  of  both  of  us,  to  appear  less 
attached,  that  I  could  not  without  the  liveliest  ingratitude,  and 
without  laying  up  for  myself  a  store  of  the  most  bitter  regrets, 
think  of  doing  anything  that  would  be  painful  to  her.  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  aunt,  to  forget  the  portion  of  my  letter 
referring  to  that  subject,  and  above  all  not  to  show  it  to  anyone.” 

Obviously  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this  sudden 
change  of  tone.  May  we  find  it  in  the  letter  from  Benjamin 
Constant  to  his  uncle,  Samuel  de  Constant,  dated  June  13,  re¬ 
cording  the  birth  of  Albertine  de  Stael,  afterwards  Duchesse 
de  Broglie?  The  three  letters,  read  side  by  side,  suggest  almost 
irresistibly  that  Benjamin  Constant  believed  that  he  was  the 
child’s  father ;  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  many  affec¬ 
tionate  references  to  Albertine  in  the  diary.  They  are  quite 
different  from  his  references  to  Albert  and  Auguste.  He  wishes 
that  he  could  have  Albertine  to  live  with  him.  “  Alas,  dear 
Albertine,”  was  his  exclamation  when  Madame  de  Stael  left  him 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Lausanne  hotel,  saying  she  expected  they 
would  never  meet  again.  But  this  is  a  delicate  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  investigation  of  w^hich  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 
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Here  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  two  letters  quoted  seem,  with 
their  sudden  and  glaring  contradictions,  to  symbolise  Benjamin 
Constant’s  emotional  life  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Action  and 
reaction  balance  each  other  all  the  time.  His  tragedy  is  that 
he  cannot  live  without  love,  and  yet  cannot  love  as  he  would 
like  to. 

When  M.  de  Stael  died,  the  lovers  were  free  to  marry,  and 
the  reason  why  they  refrained  from  marrying  is  not  absolutely 
clear.  The  reason  usually  given  is  that  Madame  de  Stael  was 
reluctant  to  change  her  celebrated  name  for  one  less  celebrated. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  she  hurt  her  lover’s  pride  by  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  marriage  should  be  kept  secret,  and  that  he,  on 
his  part,  did  not  urge  his  suit  wuth  any  convincing  earnestness. 
Madame  de  Stael’s  subsequent  conduct,  however,  scarcely  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  latter  consideration  wnuld  have  deterred  her.  It 
was  always  when  he  was  most  reluctant  that  she  was  most 
insistent.  Probably  Rosalie  de  Constant  gave  the  true  reason 
when  regretting  that  they  had  not  married.  “She  had  other 
lovers,’’  she  wrote,  “and  he  had  a  great  weakness  for  running 
after  other  women,  but  they  suit  each  other — Us  se  tiennent  par 
r esprit.”  They  needed  each  other,  in  fact,  but  could  not  trust 
each  other.  So  they  lived  their  lives  separately,  each  making  the 
other  suffer.  That  is  the  situation  w’hen  Benjamin  Constant’s 
Journal  hitime  begins. 

This  diary,  written  in  the  French  language  but  in  Greek 
characters,  was  deciphered  by  IM.  Adrien  de  Constant,  and  first 
printed  not  very  long  ago  in  the  Revue  Internationale,  For 
frank  self-revelation  it  equals  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Dumas  the  Elder.  But  Benjamin  Constant 
differed  from  Rousseau  in  being  a  gentleman,  and  from  Dumas 
in  having,  apparently,  no  desire  to  })ose.  He  differed  from  both 
of  them  in  that  he  did  not  write  for  publication.  The  little 
volume  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  incisive  cynicisms.  One  is 
lost  in  wonder  that  no  translator  has  yet  been  found  for  it.  Let 
us  quote  freely  to  show'  what  light  it  throws  upon  the  psychology 
of  a  long  liaison. 

The  note  is  first  struck,  without  a  word  to  lead  up  to  it,  in 
this  general  reflection  :  — 

The  empire  which  some  women  exercise  over  a  man  is  like  the  drowsiness 
which  overtakes  travellers  on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard.  They  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  position,  but  they  give  way  to  the  sensations  of  the  moment; 
and  each  instant  which  they  let  pass  increases  the  difficulty  of  resistance. 


The  general  is  soon  succeeded  by  particulars.  First  the  tired 
heart  speaks,  and  then  the  affronted  pride.  It  is  :  — 
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I  like  everything  at  Coppet  very  much,  but  this  continual  society,  this  ! 
perpetual  round  of  distractions,  weary  and  enervate  me. 

Followed  by — 

Reflecting  on  my  position,  I  say  to  myself  that  I  must  make  my  arrange.  I 
ments  according  to  my  needs  and  my  character.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  let  ^ 
myself  be  made  a  fool  of. 

And  then  comes  Madame  de  Stael’s  name,  and  the  full  and  f 
frank  statement  of  the  problem.  Some  obstacle  has  always 
hindered  him  from  finding  happiness  in  marriage.  One  woman  r 
whom  he  might  have  married  bored  him ;  another  was  ham-  i 
pcred  with  an  illegitimate  family.  “Madame  de  Stael,  who 
understands  me  better  than  anyone,  will  not  be  contented  with  I 
my  friendship  when  I  can  no  longer  give  her  my  love.’’  She  I 
is  exacting ;  she  wants  to  absorb  his  life.  There  is  a  graphic  f 
picture  of  an  endeavour  to  absorb  it,  followed  by  a  brave  re-  i 
solution  ; —  I 

Left  alone  with  Madame  de  Stael.  The  storm  gradually  rises.  A  fearful  | 
scene  lasting  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — on  my  lack  of  sensibilitj,  t 
my  untrustworthiness,  the  failure  of  my  actions  to  correspond  with  my  t 
sentiments.  Alas!  I  should  like  to  escape  from  monotonous  lamentations,  [i 
not  over-real  calamities,  but  upon  the  universal  laws  of  nature,  and  the  5 
advent  of  old  age.  I  should  be  glad  if  she  would  not  ask  me  for  love  after  f 
a  liaison  of  ten  years’  standing,  at  a  time  wdien  we  are  both  nearly  forty 
years  old,  and  after  I  have  declared,  times  out  of  number,  that  I  have  no  | 
longer  any  love  to  give  her.  It  is  a  declaration  which  I  have  never  with-  fl 
drawn,  except  for  the  purpose  of  calming  storms  of  passions  that  frightened  if 
me.  If  my  sentiments  do  not  correspond  to  my  actions,  I  should  like  no  f 
longer  to  be  asked  for  these  actions  to  which  so  little  importance  is  attached.  I 
I  must  detach  mv  life  from  hers.  I 

f 

The  resolve  is  brave,  but  the  execution  of  it  is  not  so  easy.  | 
He  notes  that  “the  situation  is  insoluble,’’  and  determines  to  | 
“  live  from  day  to  day,  but  work  as  hard  as  possible,’’  as  some  | 
slight  alleviation  of  it.  He  thinks  once  more  of  marriage  as  I 
a  possible  way  out.  “  !^^inette  in  a  bad  temper  because  I  do  | 
not  like  sitting  up  late.  Clearly  I  shall  have  to  get  married  in  | 
order  to  be  free  to  go  to  bed  early.’’  But  there  is  no  one,  just  | 
then,  whom  he  particularly  wants  to  marry,  and  hindrances  con-  | 
tinually  present  themselves  :  “  Why  hurt  the  affection  of  a  I 
woman  wdio  loves  me  so  tenderly,  and  deprive  her  of  her  last  | 
friend  at  the  moment  when  she  has  just  lost  her  father?’’  And,  | 
again,  when  Madame  de  Stael’s  journey  to  Italy,  on  which  he  L 
had  reckoned  as  an  opportunity  for  a  rupture,  was  postponed  | 
on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  the  plague  : —  f 
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I  One  would  say  that  exile,  death,  and  the  plague  are  in  a  cotispiracy  to 
keep  me  enchained.  How  could  I  break  with  Madame  de  Stael  two  years 
ago  when  she  was  banished?  Or  seven  months  ago  when  she  lost  her  father? 
And  now  she  is  not  going  to  Italy.  What  can  one  do  against  destiny? 

I 

i|  So  he  remained  irresolute,  despising  himself  all  the  time  for 
his  want  of  resolution.  The  feeling  appears  in  a  brief  note 

(1  written  on  a  journey  :  — 

u 

Having  made  every  arrangement  for  travelling  all  night,  I  found  my  room 
warm  and  my  bed  comfortable.  So  I  stayed.  It  is  my  life  in  an  allegory. 

All  this,  be  it  observed,  at  a  time  when,  if  Benjamin  Constant 
;  was  not  in  love  with  Aladame  de  Staiil,  at  least  he  was  in  love 
with  no  one  else.  The  situation  developed  quickly  when  he  re¬ 
newed  an  old  acquaintance  with  Aladame  Dutertre. 

^  He  had  made  love  to  Aladame  Dutertre  before,  and  found  her 
“tedious.”  Now  he  found  her  restful.  In  love,  no  doubt,  the 
tedious  and  the  restful  are  only  opposite  sides  of  the  same  medal. 
.\nd  Aladame  de  Stael  was  anything  but  restful.  Her  intellectual 
acrobatics,  no  less  than  her  fervent  affections,  wearied  Benjamin 
:  Constant.  He  seems  to  throw  up  his  hands  in  sheer  amaze¬ 
ment  at  her  doings  :  “  She  has  written  a  sonnet  on  Jesus  Christ 
and  read  it  at  the  Academic  des  Arcades ;  there  is  something  of 
5  the  mountebank  in  this.”  No  eccentricity  of  that  sort  was  to  be 
feared  from  Aladame  Dutertre.  In  spite  of  a  double  divorce  she 
was  of  a  domesticated  temper.  Wherefore,  at  one  moment, 
u  “Charlotte  is  an  angel.”  But  even  angels  are  open  to  criticism  ; 

,  and  the  lover  is  still  drawn  two  ways  at  once  ; — “  Comparing 
:  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  Aladame  Dutertre  and  Aladame 
^  de  Stael,  I  perceive  that  boredom  is  much  more  fatal  to  sentiment 
than  violence.”  But  this  is  only  a  passing  mood.  All  Benjamin 
Constant’s  moods  are  only  passing  moods.  He  finds  himself  more 
It  and  more  in  love  with  Charlotte,  and  he  wonders  why.  This  is 
[  the  reason  that  he  gives  himself  :  — 

Evidently  it  is  because  I  compare  her  with  Madame  de  Stack  The  con- 
'  trast  between  Madame  de  Stael's  impetuosity,  egotism,  and  constant  pre- 
1  occupation  with  herself,  and  (,’harlotte's  gentleness,  placidity,  humility,  and 
L  modesty,  make  her  a  thousand  times  more  dear  to  me.  I  am  weary  of  the 
man-woman  whose  iron  hand  has  enchained  me  for  ten  years,  when  I  have 
•  a  woman  who  is  really  a  woman,  delighting  and  enchanting  me.  If  I  can 
marry  her,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

But  even  with  Charlotte  to  help  him  his  escape  was  not  so  easy. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  heard  of  his  betrothal,  and  would  not  let 
him  leave  her.  The  philosopher  Schlegel  wrote  to  him  on  her 
’  behalf,  saying  that  she  threatened  to  commit  suicide  if  she  were 
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abandoned.  He  “  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it.”  She  summons 
him  to  Coppet.  It  is  ; — 

Wretch  that  I  am,  my  weakness  is  renewed.  I  start. for  Coppet.  Tender- 
ness,  despair,  and  then  the  trump  card,  “  I  shall  kill  myself." 

He  is  unmoved,  or  tries  to  seem  so,  but  she  still  pursues  him  : 

She  arrived,  she  threw  herself  at  my  feet  with  terrible  cries  of  anfuish 
and  desolation.  A  heart  of  iron  could  not  have  resisted  her.  I  am  once 
more  back  with  her  at  Coppet.  I  have  promised  to  stay  here  for  six  weeks 
and  Charlotte  is  expecting  me  to  meet  her  at  the  end  of  the  month.  My  God 
what  am  I  to  do?  I  am  trampling  my  future  and  my  happiness  under  mv 
feet. 


And  so  forth.  Ultimately  he  stole  away,  and  married  Charlotte 
secretly,  imagining  that  this  step  would  solve  his  problem.  But 
it  did  not.  Madame  de  Stael’s  second  marriage  with  Albert  de 
Rocca  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  them,  and  then  his 
desire  for  her  revived.  “Madame  de  Stael  is  lost  to  me,”  he 
cries,  “and  I  shall  never  recover  from  the  blow.”  He  is  “occu¬ 
pied  with  recollections  and  regrets — more  occupied  with  Madame 
de  Stael  than  ten  years  ago.”  He  regrets  Albertine  too— chere 
Albertine !  He  flies  to  politics  for  consolation,  and  is  mixed  up 
in  an  obscure  intrigue,  hardly  mentioned  in  the  histories,  to 
place  the  son  of  Bernadotte  on  the  throne  of  France.  A  sudden 
passion  for  Madame  Recamier  flares  up  in  his  heart,  and  flickers 
out.  It  is  said  that  Chateaubriand  supplanted  him  in  her  affec¬ 
tions.  But  the  sentiment — one  must  not  call  it  the  passion— for 
Madame  de  Stael  survived  all  the  other  excitement  and  attach¬ 
ments.  When  she  died  in  1817  he  spent  a  nigh:  of  mourning 
in  her  death-chamber.  Not  his  love,  indeed,  but  the  memory 
of  his  love  was  buried  with  her.  He  was  moved  by  the  loss  not 
of  a  mistress,  but  of  a  sentiment,  and  by  the  bitter  sense  of  what 
he  calls  “an  unarrangeable  life.” 

Such  is  the  story.  It  has  its  own  interest,  and  it  has  a  special 
literary  interest  as  the  story  which  inspired  Adolphe.  It  was 
idle  for  Charles  de  Constant,  indignant  at  the  revelations,  to 
write  that  the  heroine  of  Adolphe  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
whose  relations  with  Benjamin  had  once  been  talked  about, 
and  that  “the  lady  of  Coppet  does  figure  in  the  masterpiece.” 
His  sister  Rosalie  knew  better.  The  novel  reminds  her  of  “the 
time  when  I  was  the  witness  of  an  unworthy  slavery,  and  of 
a  weakness  based  upon  a  generous  sentiment.”  She  avows  that 
‘  ‘  there  was  not  time  in  his  life  for  two  women  to  influence  him 
as  one  did.”  And  Sismondi,  the  historian,  who  had  known 
them  both  intimately,  gives  evidence  even  more  precise.  So  far 
as  externals  went,  he  told  Madame  d’ Albany,  there  was  no  re- 
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semblance.  Ellenore  differed  in  nationality,  in  worldly  station, 
in  personal  appearance,  in  everything,  from  Madame  de  Stael. 
But,  nevertheless,  no  mistake  was  possible  : — “  This  open  in¬ 
timacy,  this  passionate  domination,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
j>ain  each  other  by  every  device  that  anger  and  hatred  can  dictate, 
is  their  own  true  history.  This  single  resemblance  is  so  striking 
that  all  the  other  attempts  to  disguise  their  identity  are  rendered 
futile.” 

These  contemporary  reflections  help  us  to  fix  the  place  of 
Adolphe  in  literature.  From  them  we  know  for  certain — what 
otherwise  we  could  only  have  divined — that  Adolphe  is  a  novel 
of  experience.  It  is  not  the  first  novel  of  experience,  but  it 
is  the  first  novel  of  analysed  experience.  Benjamin  Constant 
had  not  merely  felt  his  heart  beat,  and  recorded  its  pulsations — 
Madame  de  Stael  had  herself  done  that.  He  had  looked  into 
his  heart  and  read  it  like  a  book,  and  faithfully  rendered  all 
the  truths  that  he  discovered  written  there.  In  that  regard  he 
was  a  pioneer,  and  the  reward  of  his  method  was  the  discovery  of 
what  was  then  an  absolutely  new  emotional  situation. 

When  Adolphe  was  written  the  motives  of  fiction  were  still 
largely  ruled  by  conventions  dating  from  the  age  of  chivalry. 
There  really  were  only  tw'o  tragedies,  variants  of  the  same 
tragedy,  which  the  love  stories  of  those  days  recognised ;  the 
tragedy  of  loving  in  vain,  and  the  tragedy  of  being  jilted.  To 
jilt  anyone  w'as  reckoned  a  deliberate  evil  deed  like  forgery  or 
theft.  Sympathy  with  a  jilt  was  no  more  a  permissible  sentiment 
than  sympathy  wuth  a  convicted  criminal  or  traitor.  Love,  it 
was  assumed,  came  spontaneously,  but  never  departed  unless 
the  lover  expelled  it  with  malice  aforethought.  That  a  man 
might  iry  to  love  and  fail;  that,  failing,  he  might  feel  the  same 
distress  as  the  merchant  who  cannot  meet  the  bills  he  has 
accepted ;  that  he  might  let  go  of  love  with  the  same  agony  wuth 
which  the  climber  lets  go  of  his  last  handhold  on  the  precipice 
—these  were  emotional  facts  that  the  novelists  of  those  days  did 
not  know  of.  But  Benjamin  Constant  knew  them,  for  they 
had  ruled  and  shaped  his  life.  He  had  looked  to  love  to  give 
his  life  continuity,  and  love  had  cnly  made  his  life  fragmentary 
and  episodical.  He  put  w'hat  he  knew  upon  paper  in  the  form 
of  fiction,  and  so  became  a  pioneer  in  an  art  to  w’hich  he  only 
gave  a  fortnight  of  his  life. 

Not  that  he  can  be  said  to  have  invented  the  emotion,  or  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  feel  it.  Human  nature, 
indeed,  may  not  be  quite  so  much  the  same  in  all  ages  as  the 
proverbial  philosophers  declare ;  but  the  forces  producing  such 
emotional  situations  had  been  at  work  long  before  Benjamin 
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Constant  took  pen  and  paper.  Men  who  had  once  found  out 
that  love  was  the  emotion  that  brought  the  most  engrossing 
happiness  must  also  have  found  out  that  to  lose  the  capacity  for 
that  happiness  was  no  less  a  tragedy  than  to  be  deprived  of 
it  bjr  the  infidelity  of  those  they  loved.  And  experience  of  the 
tragedy  must  have  come,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  many  men 
since  it  is  a  part  of  the  tragedy  of  growing  old.  But  Benjamin  ' 
Constant  was  the  first  to  give  it  articulate  expression  in  literature. 
Judged  by  some  of  the  canons  that  one  applies  to  fiction,  his 
work  is  bad.  He  relates  when  he  should  present,  avoids  dia¬ 
logue,  and  draws  no  strong  dramatic  scenes.  But  he  does 
chronicle  an  emotional  discovery  which  has  become  a  common¬ 
place  of  all  pessimistic  schools  of  fiction.  Flaubert  descends 
from  him,  though  working  with  much  greater  art  upon  a  much 
narrower  personal  experience.  In  Adolphe,  as  in  L’Education 
Sentimentale,  we  have  a  book  which  may  fairly  be  described  as 
the  report  of  the  public  examination  of  a  sentimental  bankrupt. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that  between  the 
emotional  insolvency  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  the  emotional 
insolvency  of  a  man  of  letters — or  perhaps  one  should  say  between 
a  bankrupt  wFo  had  squandered  a  great  estate  and  a  bankrupt 
who  had  had  no  estate  worth  speaking  of  to  squander.  Benjamin 
Constant  grew  into  pessimism ;  Flaubert  was  born  to  pessimism, 
and  could  not  grow  out  of  it,  because  a  nervous  disease  arrested 
his  development.  But  L’ Education  Sentimentale  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  a  large  extent,  Adolphe  elaborately  embroidered. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  again,  though  his  temperament  differed  from 
Benjamin  Constant’s  as  night  from  day,  embroidered  his  theme 
in  Sapho.  The  mental  agony  of  the  boy  whose  enchantress 
will  not  let  him  go,  and  who  finds  that,  when  at  last  she  does 
go,  she  leaves  a  void  in  his  life,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
fountain  head,  and  held  to  have  their  origin  in  Adolphe’s  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  embraces  of  Ellenore,  and  his  sense  of  the  futility 
of  all  things  when,  by  his  own  act,  the  tie  has  been  sundered 
for  ever.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Adolphe  that  might  be  cited.  The  general  influence 
of  the  analytical  attitude  has  been  wider  than  that  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  emotion  analysed.  There  are  various  modern  editions  of 
Adolphe  with  introductory  essays  by  modern  French  novelists. 
The  note  of  all  the  essayists  is  the  recognition  of  Benjamin 
Constant  as  their  illustrious  predecessor  in  this  modern  art  of 
self-dissection.  That  fixes  his  place  in  literature. 

Benjamin  Constant  lived  for  many  years  after  the  publication 
of  Adolphe,  for  which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  a  publisher  gave 
him  seventy  louis,  but  his  contributions  to  literature  ended  as 
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they  began  with  its  appearance.  His  later  life  was  active  and 
full  of  incident,  but  it  cannot  be  related  here.  He  plunged 
feverishly  into  politics,  leading  the  liberal  opposition  to  the 
Bourbons.  He  quarrelled  and  fought  duels ;  there  is  a  story 
that  once,  being  crippled  with  rheumatism,  he  fought  a  duel  in 
a  bath-chair,  and  allowed  that  honour  was  satisfied  when  the* 
arm  of  the  chair  was  hit.  He  ruined  himself  at  the  card-table, 
and  finished  his  book  about  religion.  His  whole  behaviour  was 
that  of  a  man  who  must  live  in  a  whirl  of  energy  to  prevent 
himself  from  dwelling  upon  painful  memories.  He  sometimes 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  succeeded.  “Everything  con¬ 
nected  with  Adolphe  has  now  become  quite  indifferent  to  me,’’ 
he  wrote  in  a  preface  to  a  third  edition  of  that  book.  And  yet 
one  doubts,  and  has  one’s  reasons  for  doubting.  “  Twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stael,’’  writes  M.  de  Lomenie,  “  he 
is  still  writing  about  her  pages  full  of  eloquence,  nobility,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  delicacy — a  delicacy  the  greater  because  no  trace  is 
allowed  to  appear  of  the  intimate  sentiment  that  dictated  them.’’ 

But  perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  even  his  wife 
grew  in  the  end  to  sympathise  w'ith  this  memory  of  a  sentiment 
stronger  than  any  that  she  had  been  able  to  inspire.  She  wrote, 
when  he  died,  to  Rosalie  de  Constant,  of  his  “  loving  and  tor¬ 
mented  heart,’’  and  of  his  “need  for  agitation,’’  and  asked  to 
be  assured  of  the  safety  of  a  certain  box  of  letters  that  had  been 
confided  to  her  care.  And  the  letters  in  this  box  were  Madame 
de  Stael ’s  love  letters — the  letters  which  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie 
was  so  anxious  to  possess,  and  which,  one  imagines,  are  still 
locked  away,  together  with  their  secrets,  in  the  tower  at  Coppet. 

Francis  Gribble. 


A  CELTIC  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  PAST. 


It  is  probable  that  Auguste  Brizeux  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a 
name  to  English  readers.  The  national  poet  of  Brittany  has  been 
somewhat  neglected  in  France  since  the  death  of  his  great 
admirer  and  critic,  Ernest  Eenan,  and  his  centenary  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13th,  1903,  passed  almost  without  notice.  Possibly,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  he  is  but  little  read  even  in  his 
own  province.  Yet  he  is  worth  reading.  He  is  a  minor  poet,  but 
a  true  one,  and  by  the  singular  qualities  of  his  best  work  he 
retains  a  definite  position  in  French  literature,  though  not,  per¬ 
haps,  a  very  eminent  one.  And  now  that  there  exists  among  us 
a  sort  of  Celtic  school  of  writers,  some  additional  interest  attaches 
to  Brizeux  as  the  founder  of  a  similar  literary  group  in  France 
about  seventy  years  since. 

He  entered  the  world  of  letters  in  Paris  at  a  time  when  the 
romantic  movement  had  so  far  prevailed  that  to  depart  from  its 
conventions  was  to  gain  at  least  the  distinction  of  being  distinct. 
This  was  w’hat  Brizeux  with  some  difficulty  accomplished.  For 
a  while  he  was  too  uncertain  of  his  way  to  achieve  anything. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Racine  when  that  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  De  Musset  was  alone  in  fashion.  His  qualities  were  restraint, 
sincerity,  and  charm;  but  he  lacked  the  power  of  construction 
and  the  imagination  necessary  to  the  greatest  work.  Dissatisfied 
with  himself,  and  worn  out  by  studies  that  had  undermined  his 
faith  instead  of  fitting  him  for  the  quiet  life  of  a  provincial  lawyer, 
he  sat  in  his  little  bare  room  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
thought,  as  many  a  young  countryman  has  thought,  that  he  would 
have  been  happier  had  he  never  left  the  village  where  he  had 
been  brought  up.  Out  of  his  memories  and  regrets  there  came 
the  inspiration  for  his  famous  poem  Marie.  His  recollections 
of  home  were  not  the  sweetest.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  his  mother  married  again  ;  being  found  in  the  way 
he  was  sent  inland  to  be  educated.  Home  for  him  was  not  the 
seaport  of  Lorient  where  his  statue  now  stands,  but  the  old- 
world  hamlet  of  Arzano  in  Lower  Brittany.  Here  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  the  parish  priest,  and  played  and  studied  with 
Breton  lads  of  picturesque  appearance  with  their  long  flowing 
hair  and  mediaeval  fashion  of  dress.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  company  of  a  shy  and  tender  })easant  maid.  She  dwelt  at 
a  neighbouring  farm,  and  came  with  other  girls  once  a  week 
to  receive  religious  instructions  with  the  lads  of  the  village. 
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Though  Brizeux  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  fell  in  love, 
his  loneliness  of  soul  gave  such  strange  depth  to  his  passion  that 
it  outlasted  his  life.  He  never  married.  When  his  studies  at 
Vannes  and  Arras  were  finished,  he  returned  to  Arzano  and  found 
that  Marie  had  become  engaged  to  a  young  farmer. 

It  was  this  idyll  of  the  love  of  a  timid,  lonely  boy  and  a  little 
peasant  girl  that  Brizeux  gracefully  and  with  a  sort  of  modesty 
related.  The  pastoral  surroundings  were  described  so  exquisitely 
that  the  poem  awoke  regrets  among  those  w'ho  had  deserted  the 
country,  and  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  those  born  in  the  city  a 
longing  for  the  life  of  the  fields.  Arzano  became  the  sweet 
Auburn  of  France.  Some  of  Brizeux’s  success  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  a  time  wFen  simplicity  and  virtue  were 
elements  of  novelty  in  French  literature,  he  came  forward  wdth 
a  love-story  distinguished  by  its  purity  and  artlessness.  It  is  his 
best  work.  For  his  achievement  blinded  his  sense  of  his  limita¬ 
tions.  Not  content  with  being  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  Brittany , 
he  then  aimed  at  becoming  its  Homer.  Les  Bretons  was 
intended  as  an  “epic  of  country  life,”  but  Brizeux  had  little 
constructive  power.  He  spent  many  years  in  wandering  from 
village  to  village,  taking  notes  of  Breton  customs,  legends,  and 
scenery,  and,  in  spite  of  its  beauty  of  detail,  the  poem  only  shows 
too  clearly  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written.  M.  Loth  says 
that  Brizeux,  who  claimed  to  be  of  Irish  descent,  was  not  of 
Gaelic  origin,  and  that  his  name  was  scarcely  Celtic.  But  surely, 
if  the  famous  scholar  considers  in  what  manner  Les  Bretons  is 
composed,  he  must  concede  that  its  author  has  much  in  common 
with  those  ancient  masters  of  Irish  literature  w’ho  used  to  adopt 
the  topographical  system  in  writing  their  epics. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brizeux  is  lacking  entirely  in  those  qualities 
that  give  such  distinction  to  the  -  works  of  the  modern  Celtic 
school.  Symbolism  when  he  wrote  had  not  been  invented  by 
French  writers,  and  mysticism  was  not  in  fashion.  In  the 
absence  of  these  essentially  Celtic  characteristics,  his  meaning 
is  always  plain  and  his  diction  clear  and  not  heavily  ornamented. 
Naturally  certain  critics  have  mistaken  these  defects  for  merits. 
At  a  recent  period,  when  neither  symbolism  nor  mysticism  was 
unknown  in  French  literature,  the  author  of  the  essay  on  The 
Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races  spoke  in  praise  of  the  adorable 
simplicity  of  means  shown  in  Marie.  “  There  are  no  jewels,” 
Renan  continued,  “  no  embellishment,  scarcely  a  flower,  even 
colouring  becomes  useless.  .  .  .  The  effects  of  beauty  obtained 
by  charm,  this  is  the  triumph  of  Breton  sesthetics,  this  is  the  art 
of  Brizeux,  an  exquisite  art,  always  sane,  always  noble,  which  in 
its  limpidity  is  never  troubled  by  any  literary  disease.” 
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The  Celtic  revival  with  wiiich  Brizeux  was  associated  began 
about  1834,  wdicn  he  and  Le  Gonidec,  the  author  of  a  Breton 
dictionary  and  some  translations  into  the  Breton,  met  in  Paris 
and  formed  the  centre  of  a  little  group  of  writers.  It  was  at  first 
doubtful  if  anything  of  importance  could  be  effected.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Brittany  consisted  of  miracle  plays  and  romances,  both 
of  French  origin,  and  with  little  poetic  merit.  The  earliest  com¬ 
position  belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century.  And  among  the  people 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  ideas,  legends,  and  superstitions 
that  was  not  of  mediaeval  derivation,  or  common  to  the  folklore 
of  Europe  generally.  The  lack  of  any  distinctly  Breton  traditions 
was  sorely  felt  in  1837,  when  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  began  to 
publish  her  translation  of  the  Welsh  tales  entitled  the  Mabinogion. 
Two  years  later,  however,  there  appeared  a  collection  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  Bretons  of  remarkable  value.  This  was 
the  Barzaz  Breiz  of  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque.  The  work  imme¬ 
diately  became  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  Brittany  was  recognised  as  the  true  home 
of  the  Celtic  spirit,  and  the  Scotland  of  Macpherson’s  Ossian, 
and  the  Wales  of  the  Druidical  bards  were  neglected.  “In  Brit¬ 
tany  at  the  i>resent  time,’’  said  a  learned  German,  “  the  poetry 
of  the  people  is  more  ancient,  more  authentic,  and  more 
original  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.”  From  the  lips 
of  peasants  in  the  Breton  mountains  there  had  been 
gathered  traditional  versions  of  the  war-songs  of  King 
Arthur,  the  magical  sentences  and  secret  doctrines  of  Merlin, 
and  a  touching  lament  for  the  old  pagan  religion  of  the  Celts  by 
Gwenc’hlan,  a  Druid  wdio  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  All  the 
picturesque  history  of  the  Breton  race,  from  the  submersion  of 
the  town  of  Ys  to  the  battles  against  the  Frankish  kings,  the 
Crusades,  and  the  Hundred  Y^ears’  War,  were  preserved.  In 
proclaiming  that  the  Barzaz-Breiz  was  superior  to  Homer,  George 
Sand  expressed  only  the  general  opinion.  As  one  great  critic 
said,  the  ballads  w^ere  worthy  to  rank  among  the  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  France.  Indeed,  they  served  as  the 
base  of  a  popular  history  of  Brittany.  Augustin  Thierry  also 
used  them  in  his  book  on  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently  ]M.  Le  Moyne  de  la  Borderie  referred  to  them  as  historical 
evidence. 

The  period  between  1839,  when  the  Barzaz-Breiz  appeared,  and 
1854,  when  Eenan  published  his  article  on  The  Poetry  of  the 
Celtic  Races,  was  the  golden  age  of  the  first  Celtic  Renaissance. 
By  this  time  the  most  indifferent  Frenchman  had  been  made  to 
understand  in  a  vague  way  that  the  Celtic  spirit  was  a  great  force 
in  modern  life  and  literature.  Emile  Souvestre,  especially,  as  the 
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author  of  Les  Derniers  Bretons,  and  similar  works,  did  much  to 
make  popular  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  Breton  mind.  It  is 
true  that  Souvestre,  like  many  writers  of  the  present  Celtic  school, 
did  not  speak  the  language  of  the  people,  and  had  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  their  legends,  customs,  and  traditions,  but  with  a 
few  hints  from  some  friends,  and  a  very  lively  imagination,  he 
composed  a  series  of  works  on  Lower  Brittany  which  have  not 
yet  lost  their  authority.  In  the  meantime  the  cultivation  of  the 
Breton  tongue  was  not  neglected.  Priests,  lawyers,  village 
schoolmasters,  and  village  doctors  acquired  the  habit  of  writing 
commonplace  verses  in  the  refined  literary  language  invented  by 
Le  Gonidec.  The  peasants  were  the  only  class  that  took  no  part 
in  the  movement.  The  innumerable  poems  written  for  their 
edification  and  delight  were  too  trivial  to  arrest  their  attention, 
and  besides,  they  did  not  clearly  understand  the  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful  language  which  had  been  constructed  for  these  literary 
exercises.  Instead  of  learning  it  when  a  Breton  Academy  was 
established  for  its  propagation,  they  preferred  the  easier  course 
of  keeping  to  their  historic  mother-tongue.  The  French,  of 
course,  could  not  be  expected  to  interest  themselves  in  the  new 
school  of  Breton  verse  which  was,  at  best,  a  feeble  echo  of  the 
romantic  movement.  But  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  group 
of  islands  who  created  quite  a  stir  of  business  among  themselves 
by  taking  in  one  another’s  w^ashing,  the  Breton  writers  kept  up 
an  appearance  of  life  in  the  Celtic  Eenaissancc  for  some  years  by 
reading  and  praising  one  another’s  productions.  Yet  the  few 
themes  to  which  they  had  to  restrict  themselves  as  loyal  Celts 
working  up  the  archmological  treasures  of  their  race  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  a  naughty  world,  were  soon  exhausted.  The  revival 
was  dying  out,  when  an  unpoetic  Teuton  and  an  unfaithful 
Breton  hastened  its  end.  Zeuss’s  Grammatica  Celtica,  published 
in  1853,  opened  up  Celtic  studies  to  men  of  learning  who  were 
inclined  to  place  truth  above  national  sentimentality  and  political 
passion;  and,  in  1868,  after  many  years  of  research,  Luzel’s 
collection  of  Breton  popular  poetry  appeared.  It  produced  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  disenchantment  throughout  Brittany,  and  was  severely 
criticised  by  the  partisans  of  Hersart  dc  la  Villemarque.  Luzel 
replied  by  proving,  as  other  disinterested  students  in  Germany 
and  England  were  doing,  that  the  Barzaz-^Breiz,  on  which  the 
whole  movement  had  practically  been  founded,  was  written  by 
Hersart  de  la  Villemarque  himself,  and  written  in  a  language 
which  at  no  time  had  been  the  language  of  the  people.  Even  the 
verses  which  were  based  on  popular  poetry  had  been  entirely 
altered;  a  ballad  of  the  Chouan  revolt,  for  instance,  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  war  chant  of  King  Arthur. 
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Luzel’s  revelations  cannot  be  said  to  have  discredited  entirely 
the  first  Celtic  Eenaissance.  For  most  persons  Brittany  remains 
the  land  of  the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Celts.  It  is  not 
only  in  such  books  as  Mrs.  E.  W.  Binder’s  Shadow  of  Arvor  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sharp’s  Lyra  Celtica  that  the  productions  of  Sou- 
vestre  and  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque  arc  handed  down  as  genuine 
popular  tales  and  folk  songs.  Ballads  from  the  Barzaz-Brciz  are 
given  as  authentic  by  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Professor  Edward  B. 
Tylor  in  the  1892  edition  of  his  manual  of  anthropology ;  while 
only  tw’o  years  since  Mr.  Magnus  Maclean,  in  The  Literature  of 
the  Celts,  devoted  some  pages  to  the  discussion  and  the  quotation 
of  passages  from  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque’s  verses,  six  of  which 
were  held  “  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  at  least  to  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century.”  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  it  were  part 
of  the  work  of  the  present  Celtic  Eenaissance  to  give  a  colour  of 
authenticity  to  those  forgeries  of  the  first  movement  w’hich  later 
students  laboured  to  expose.  And  since  the  death  of  Luzel,  even 
M.  Anatole  Le  Braz,  his  brilliant  collaborator  in  the  collection 
of  the  genuine  poetry  and  customs  of  the  Bretons,  seems  to  have 
become  a  somewhat  untrustworthy  guide.  He  is  certainly  as 
exquisite  a  writer  of  French  prose  as  Brizeux  was  of  French 
verse  ;  but,  like  Brizeux  at  his  best,  his  w’orks  reflect  more  clearly 
the  original  qualities  of  his  own  mind  than  those  of  the  Breton 
peasantry.  He  is  attracted  more  by  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
a  story  than  by  its  genuineness  as  a  folk-tale.  This  in  itself  is 
admirable,  especially  as  the  popular  traditions  of  Brittany  have 
been  pretty  exhaustively  recorded.  But  Mrs.  E.  W.  Binder’s 
Shadow  of  Arvor,  for  instance,  shows  that  it  is  difficult  for  readers 
to  distinguish  between  M.  Le  Braz,  the  collector  of  authentic 
legends,  and  M.  Le  Braz,  the  charming  and  original  author. 

In  one  of  his  delightful  poems,  M.  Le  Braz  laments  that  the 
Breton  language  is  yielding  to  the  French  :  — 

“J’ai  laisse  I’ame  bretonne 

Chanter  en  moi  son  doux  chant  : 

II  est  vieux  et  monotone, 

II  n'en  est  que  plus  touchant. 

Los  pasteurs  dans  la  montagne, 

Les  fileuses  dans  I’Armor, 

Sont  presque  seals  en  Bretagne 
A  la  fredonner  encor.” 

He  compares  regretfully  the  decay  of  the  Breton  tongue  with  the 
relative  vigour  of  the  Welsh.  But,  after  all,  in  intellectual  gifts 
and  fineness  of  emotions,  the  gallicised  Bretons  are  not  altogether 
inferior  to  those  Welshmen  who  do  not  know  English.  The 
civilisation  of  France,  with  its  splendid  literature  and  fine  tradi- 
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tions  in  art  and  science,  is  no  mean  inheritance.  It  is  one  that 
nii^bt  be  envied  by  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  countries  much 
richer  in  popular  poetry  and  folk-lore  than  any  Celtic-speaking  pro¬ 
vince  in  western  Europe.  Eenan,  whose  elegy  on  the  first  Celtic 
movement  has  been  adopted  as  the  paean  of  the  new  school,  was 
broader  minded,  at  least  in  this  matter,  than  many  of  those  writers 
who  are  always  referring  us  to  his  essay  on  The  Poetry  of  the 
Celtic  Races.  He  considered  it  puerile  to  think  of  the  Celts 
arriving  at  an  expression  of  their  originality  by  isolating  them¬ 
selves  from  modern  thought,  and  he  concluded  merely  with  the 
vague  hope  that  civilisation  might  serve  to  fertilise  and  develop 
their  genius.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  endeavoured,  though  some¬ 
times  in  a  strange  manner,  to  correct  what  he  called  Eenan’s 
“glorification  of  the  Celts,”  was  more  precise  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  only  idea  which  the  members  of  the  present  Celtic  move¬ 
ment  appear  to  have  in  common.  “  For  all  serious  purposes  in 
modern  literature,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘the  language  of  a  Welshman 
must  be  English.  .  .  .  Dilettanteism  might  possibly  do  much 
harm  here,  might  mislead  and  waste  and  bring  to  nought  a 
genuine  talent.” 

Renan’s  essay  is  remarkable  as  a  link  between  the  Celtic 
Renaissance  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  present.  When,  however, 
it  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  writings  of  the  Breton  school, 
it  loses  much  of  its  authority,  if  not  some  of  its  interest.  Owing 
to  Renan  having  been  considerably  influenced  in  the  composition 
of  his  article  by  a  movement  founded  on  the  Barzaz-Breiz, 
many  of  his  brilliant  generalisations  fail,  as  they  are  supported 
only  by  extremely  doubtful  facts.  Brizeux’s  Marie  was  one  of 
his  favourite  poems,  and  his  sketch  of  Emma  Kosilis  in 
Feuilles  DHachces,  shows  that  his  admiration  led  him,  as  it  led 
some  other  Breton  writers,  to  attempt  a  similar  story  of  boy  and 
girl  love.  In  the  matter  of  delicacy  in  style  and  lightness  of  touch 
in  description,  Brizeux,  as  Sainte-Beuve  pointed  out,  owed  no 
little  to  the  study  of  De  Vigny  and  classical  writers,  while  in 
regard  to  his  subject  he  was  somewhat  indebted  to  the  Louisa 
of  the  German  poet  Voss.  Eenan,  however,  looked  upon  Marie 
as  essentially  Breton  in  every  characteristic,  and,  with  an  astonish¬ 
ing  assurance,  he  claimed  that  its  purity  and  gracefulness  were 
qualities  that  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Celtic  mind.  But  as 
Brizeux’s  idyll  was  written  in  French,  Eenan  had  to  rely  on  ‘‘  that 
charming  modesty,  that  veiled,  serious  and  exquisite  emotion, 
equally  removed  from  the  sentimental  rhetoric  too  familiar  to  the 
Latin  people  and  the  deliberate  artlessness  of  the  Germans,  which 
IS  seen  in  an  admirable  manner  in  the  songs  published  by  M.  de 
la  Villemarque  ”  ;  and  to  turn  to  Lady  Charlotte  Guest’s  version 
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of  the  Welsh  romances  to  discover  that  “  infinite  delicacy  of  sen-  I 
timent  which  characterises  the  Celtic  races  ”  ;  so  proving  that  “no  p 
other  people  has  brought  so  much  mystery  into  love,  nor  pictured 
the  ideal  woman  with  greater  delicacy.” 

However  eminent  Eenan  may  have  been  in  other  departments  ^ 
of  research,  he  scarcely  displayed  in  such  a  criticism  of  Celtic 
literature  that  knowledge  which  entitled  him  to  speak  with  any 
authority  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  making  De  la  Villemarque’s 
work  one  of  the  arguments  in  his  essay,  he  ought  to  have  been  " 
able  in  1854  to  show  how  absolutely  worthless  it  was  as  a  collection  ^ 
of  popular  poetry.  And  in  accepting  as  an  authentic  text  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest’s  version  of  the  Mahinogion,  Eenan  committed  f 
another  error  which  vitiated  his  general  conclusions.  In  the  | 
English  translation,  as  M.  Loth  remarked,  the  veritable  character 
of  the  Welsh  romances  had  been  disguised.  Being  prepared  for 
the  use  of  children,  the  worst  passages  had  naturally  been  sup-  r 
pressed,  and  all  crudities  of  language  and  brutality  in  manners  ? 
singularly  attenuated.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  one  other  fact  ij 
also  overlooked  by  Eenan.  The  more  refined  tales,  such  as  those  - 
relating  to  Peredur  and  Geraint  and  Enid,  were  the  work  of 
foreign  writers.  The  few  stories  in  which  little  foreign  influence  i 
is  discernible  describe  a  society  on  a  moral  level  far  lower  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  French  world,  whose  ideals  are 
reflected  in  the  other  romances.  And  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  source  of  these  ideals,  which  modified  so  profoundly  the 
civilisation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  be  sought  in  the  fragments 
of  a  literature  more  ancient  than  the  Celtic  ;  the  earliest  and  most 
remarkable  portrait  of  a  true  knight  will  be  found  in  an  English 
epic  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Deeds  of  Beowulf,  which,  by  the 
way,  contains  the  oldest  extant  trace  of  that  domestic  feud  which 
afterwards  became  the  theme  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 

Instead  of  basing  his  conclusions  upon  De  la  Villemarque’s 
work,  and  upon  the  English  adaptation  of  the  Mahinogion, 
Eenan  should  have  compared  the  Beowulf  with  some  of  the 
genuine  Gaelic  romances  if  he  wished  to  contrast  the  qualities 
of  the  Teutonic  races  with  those  of  the  Celtic.  Had  he  done  this 
it  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  the  essay  on  The  Poetry  of  the 
Celtic  Races  would  not  have  been  written.  For  the  ancient 
Gael  was  not  remarkable  for  his  delicacy  of  manners  and  veiled, 
serious,  and  exquisite  emotion,  neither  w-as  the  idealisation  of 
women  one  of  his  characteristics.  J.  v.  Pflugh-Harttung  may 
possibly  be  going  too  far  in  contending  that  the  Irish  epics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are,  on  the  main  points,  a  description  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  civilisation  of  that  country,  w^oven,  like  the  epic  of 
Beowulf,  around  more  primitive  legends.  But  what  is  at  least 
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beyond  doubt  is  that  the  general  position  of  women  among  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Ireland  was  much  inferior  to  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  women  of  the  Teutonic  races  in  a  pagan  and  barbarous 
age.  And  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  literature 
of  the  Gaels,  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  sixth  century 
onward  Ireland  was  pre-eminent  in  Europe  in  the  matter  of 
Greek  and  Ijatin  scholarship,  besides  being  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Christianity.  One  of  her  writers  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
mained  unrivalled  in  classical  erudition  until  the  appearance  of 
the  critics  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance.  The  miracle,  therefore, 
is  not  that  early  Gaelic  literature  should  contain  a  few  pieces  of 
merit,  and  that  it  should  be  distinguished  by  its  artifice,  but  that 
it  should  reflect  such  low  ideals,  and  be  so  trivial  and  feeble,  and 
wanting  in  constructive  powder  and  definiteness  of  characterisa¬ 
tion. 

But  with  all  its  defects,  early  Irish  literature  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  production  of  a  people  who,  like  the  English  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  best  of  the 
Irish  romances  ow'e  as  much  to  foreign  ideas  as  do  the  best  of 
the  Welsh  romances.  The  Ossianic  cycle  may  not  be  entirely 
Scandinavian  in  origin  as  Professor  Zimmer  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
other  literatures  was  considerable,  even  in  the  Cuchulin  saga. 
New"  elements,  one  may  suspect,  were  also  introduced  later  on 
by  the  many  settlers  who  in  time  mingled  with  the  people. 

It  would  be  therefore  better,  perhaps,  to  turn  to  some  more  un¬ 
sophisticated  expression  of  the  Celtic  genius  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  original  qualities.  One  may  pass  over,  as  absolutely  un- 
authentic  in  spirit,  Maepherson’s  imitation  of  Rousseau’s 
rhetorical  declamations,  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  went  for  an 
example  of  that  natural  magic  of  the  Celt  w'hich  he  also  found  in  a 
Welsh  story  where  the  foreign  influence  was  plainly  traceable.  As 
so  much  has  been  made  of  De  la  Villemarqu4’s  Barzaz-Breiz ,  it 
would  be  well  to  refer  to  the  genuine  collection  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  Bretons  for  w"hich  MM.  Luzel  and  Le  Braz  are 
responsible.  The  ballads  show  little  trace  either  of  classical  or 
modern  learning.  Until  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  cen¬ 
tralising  power  of  the  Government  began  to  be  felt,  the  Breton 
I)casants  had  been  left  to  develop  the  genius  of  their  races  in  their 
own  language,  without  that  pernicious  influx  of  foreign  ideals  and 
thoughts  which  makes  certain  Welshmen  and  Irishmen  resent 
the  establishment  in  their  native  places  of  English  schools.  The 
result  is  disappointing.  Fiona  Macleod  has  stated,  on  I  know  not 
what  ground,  that  there  are  no  Breton  ballads  that  “  deal  ignobly 
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with  petty  life.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  but  few  that  do 
not.  No  doubt  some  pieces  of  popular  Breton  poetry  will  be 
found  that  deal  with  those  media3val  superstitions  which  are  still 
common  to  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  almost  every  Eoman  Catho¬ 
lic  country  in  Europe ;  but  vulgar  records  of  cases  of  seduction, 
incest,  and  murder  have  the  larger  place.  The  fine  ideals  of  the 
unsophisticated  Celtic  mind,  so  admired  by  Renan,  arc  to  be  seen 
in  the  subject  of  many  of  the  ballads  dealing  with  affairs  of  love, 
w’hich  relate  how'  some  charming  heiress  is  betrayed  by  a  village 
lad,  who  is  thereby  enabled  to  marry  both  wealth  and  beauty. 
No  Breton  peasant  seems  ever  to  have  had  a  spark  of  chivalry. 
What  folk-songs  there  are  of  real  merit,  and  these  do  not  abound, 
appear  to  have  been  composed  by  students  for  the  priesthood, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  French  and  Latin  literature,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  Celtic  about  their  verses.  On  the 
whole,  it  must  be  said  that  in  these  four  volumes  of  ballads  and 
songs,  the  work  of  some  forty  years  spent  in  collecting  the  popular 
poetry  and  legends  of  the  Breton-speaking  people,  ^I.  Luzel 
brought  together  such  proof  of  the  poverty  of  emotions  and  mean¬ 
ness  of  thought  among  the  peasantry  of  Lower  Brittany  as 
justified  the  French  Government  in  striving  to  introduce  into 
that  province  the  language,  literature,  and  civilisation  of  France. 

Not  only  did  the  Celtic  school  of  the  past  effect  nothing  of  any 
permanent  literary  value  :  it  did  not  even  produce  a  trustworthy 
Breton  dictionary  or  a  trustworthy  history  of  Brittany.  The  real 
w’ork  was  done  during  the  last  century  by  a  line  of  famous  Breton 
men  of  letters,  who  wrote  in  French  and  continued  the  great 
French  traditions.  For  Chateaubriand,  Lamennais,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  and  even  Renan,  were  better  employed  than  in  promoting, 
partly  through  dilettanteism ,  partly  in  the  interests  of  a  policy  of 
reaction,  but  principally  through  the  vainest  form  of  provincial¬ 
ism,  a  movement  for  stunting  and  distorting  the  minds  of  men 
of  real  talent.  And  so,  too,  in  his  first  and  best  work  was  Brizeux. 

Edward  Wright. 


the  GEKM  of  corruption  in  the  CONGO  FREE 
STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 


It  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  skill  to  draft  a  perfect  Constitu¬ 
tion.  No  legislator,  however  able,  however  broad-minded,  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries,  could  construct 
a  legislative  policy  that  would  be  free  from  the  germs  of  possible 
abuse.  The  best  Constitutions  of  the  modern  world  have  been 
watered  with  the  blood  of  men  who  fought  for  liberty,  ripened 
by  the  labours  of  generations  and  perfected  by  the  gradual  prun¬ 
ing  away  of  such  elements  as  altering  conditions  have  rendered 
barren,  yet  even  they  must  constantly  modify  and  adapt  their 
laws  to  meet  the  needs  of  ever-changing  conditions.  This  should 
be  remembered  by  those  who  impeach,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
responsible  for,  the  Administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

When  in  the  year  1885  representatives  of  the  various  European 
States  at  the  Berlin  Conference  agreed  to  recognise  the  Associa¬ 
tion  International  du  Congo  as  an  independent  powder  under  the 
name  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  no  fault  wms  found  in  its  scheme 
of  government.  Its  pledges  were  regarded  with  satisfaction,  its- 
purpose  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  On  May  •29th  of  that  year 
The  Times  described  the  scheme  as  “dazzling,  new,  and  attrac¬ 
tive,”  and  continued,  “  Nothing  then  remains  but  for  the  State 
to  develop  its  resources.  What  the  Powers  can  do  for  it  has  been 
done.  Belgium  has  saluted  King  Leopold  as  ‘  Sovereign  of  the 
Congo, ’and  all  that  remains  is  for  merchants  and  missionaries,, 
colonists  and  natives  to  work  together  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country.”  After  twenty  years’  trial  the 
Congo  Free  State  again  occupies  the  attention  of  Europe.  Gradu¬ 
ally  and  reluctantly  the  civilised  world  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congo  States’  Administration  not  only  falls  lamentably 
short  of  its  original  intentions,  but  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with. 
modern  ideals.  This  conviction  found  expression  at  first  in  pri¬ 
vate  representations  to  King  Leopold,  since  it  was  felt  that  a 
sovereign  wdth  so  high  a  reputation  for  philanthropy  could  not 
be  aware  of  what  was  taking  place  in  Africa  in  his  name.  These 
representations,  proving  ineffectual,  were  followed  by  formal 
protests  from  the  British  Government  to  the  high  Administrators 
of  the  Congo  State.  A  scheme  of  reform  which  has  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  and  tardily  devised  by  King  Leopold  and  those  immediately 
responsible  to  him  not  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  consider  what  active 
measures  can  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  real  reform,  but  for  such 
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measures  to  be  effectual  it  is  necessary  not  merely  that  existing 
abuses  should  be  checked,  but  that  the  flaw  in  the  legislature  i 
which  makes  such  abuses  jwssible  should  be  found  and  eradicated,  i 
From  various  causes  the  Congo  Free  State’s  objects  have  become  1 
commercial  instead  of  benevolent,  its  imperialist  ideals  have  given  I 
w’ay  to  greed  for  gain,  and  from  this  seed  has  sprung  the  conup-  * 
tion  which  now  prevails.  ! 

The  philanthropic  motives  by  which  the  founders  of  the  State  • 
expressed  themselves  actuated  are  well  expressed  in  the  late  ^ 
Sir  II.  M.  Stanley’s  book,  “  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  s 
its  Free  State.”  In  this  work  is  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 

H.  S.  Sandford  (one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association)  to  an  ’ 
American  senator,  soliciting  his  sympathy  with  the  Congo  Free  | 
State’s  work,  which  he  said  was  ”  to  open  up  to  civilising  influ¬ 
ences  and  to  the  world’s  traffic  this  vast,  populous,  and  fertile  1 
region,  and  to  secure  certain  destruction  to  the  slave-trade  ^ 
w'herever  its  flag  floats.”  Other  correspondence  shows  that  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Colonel  Strauch,  hoped  to  make  of  the  j 
Congo  Free  State  a  negro  republic.  In  a  letter  pointing  out  the 
impracticability  of  this  noble  scheme.  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  assured  1 
Colonel  Strauch  of  the  Congo  State’s  good  intentions,  saying,  I; 
‘‘  We  shall  require  but  mere  contact  to  satisfy  all  and  any  natives  1 
that  our  intentions  are  pure  and  honourable,  seeking  their  own  | 
good  materially  and  socially  more  than  our  own  interests.  We  | 
go  to  spread  w’hat  blessings  arise  from  amiable  and  just  inter-  I 
course  with  people  who  hitherto  have  been  strangers  to  them.”  ii 
That  at  its  inception  the  Association  International  had  no  sinister  ’ 
designs  on  the  welfare  of  its  native  subjects  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  1882,  so  earnest  a  philanthropist  as  I 
General  Gordon  was  offered  an  appointment  as  Administrator  of 
the  Lower  Congo  territory. 

It  wms  imperative  that  some  form  of  recognised  government 
should  be  established  in  the  Congo  basin,  for  otherwise  the  terri¬ 
tory  would  have  been  unsettled  by  intrigues  of  the  various  Euro¬ 
pean  Pow’ers  that  wished  to  possess  it,  and  the  natives  living 
therein  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  trading  adventurers, 
European,  Arab,  and  half-castes,  whose  actions,  whether  good  or 
bad,  would  have  been  beyond  the  control  of  civilised  law.  The 
proposal  to  grant  international  recognition  to  the  Congo  Free 
State  offered  a  solution  to  the  difficulty,  and  appealed  particularly 
to  three  classes  of  people — politicians,  merchants,  and  philanthro¬ 
pists. 

Five  great  European  Powers  w'ere  at  that  time  extending  their 
sphere  of  influence  in  Africa.  None  of  these  had  any  pre-eminent 
claim  to  the  Congo  territory,  and  none  wished  it  to  fall  under 
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the  influence  of  a  rival.  The  plan  to  grant  the  Association  Inter¬ 
national  du  Congo  recognition  as  an  independent  Power  under 
the  title  of  the  Congo  Free  State  solved  this  question  and  freed 
the  territory  from  the  vicissitudes  of  international  jealousy. 

The  territory  was  rich  in  forest  products;  oil-yielding  nuts, 
fossil  gum,  ornamental  and  aromatic  woods,  beeswax,  ivory,  and, 
above  all,  indiarubher.  The  prospect  of  tapping  this  undeveloped 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  of  finding  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods,  appealed  especially  to  merchants,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Association  International  du  Congo  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
administration  without  placing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  any 
nation,  was  sufficient  to  secure  their  hearty  support. 

These  two  reasons  for  granting  recognition  to  the  Congo  Free 
State  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  five  Powders. 
One  still  more  powerful,  because  more  popular,  however,  influ¬ 
enced  citizens  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference.  Eecent  explorations  in  Central  Africa  had  revealed  to 
the  civilised  world  a  dark  picture  of  human  misery ;  ignorant  and 
helpless  people  trembling  under  the  tyranny  of  brutal  chiefs,  the 
prevalence  of  loathsome  superstitions,  cannibalism,  and  human 
sacrifices ;  communities  laid  waste  by  inter-tribal  wars  and  whole 
districts  devastated  by  the  ravages  of  Arab  slave  caravans.  To 
confer  the  benefits  of  civilisation  on  the  unhappy  native  races,  and 
to  suppress  the  hideous  traffic  in  humanity  that  Livingstone 
termed  “  the  open  sore  of  the  world,”  w^as  a  task  that  deserved 
the  sympathy  of  all  civilised  persons.  The  Congo  Free  State,  as 
the  price  of  international  recognition ,  gave  a  most  solemn  promise 
to  perform  that  task,  and  on  this  definite  understanding  obtained 
the  cordial  support  of  philanthropists  of  every  nationality. 

Thus  came  into  being  a  State  unique  in  the  world’s  history ; 
not  evolved  through  generations  of  development,  nor  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  a  wrecked  constitution,  but  sprung  suddenly  into 
being,  complete  in  every  essential  detail  as  a  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Powers.  A  bureaucracy  under  an  absolute 
monarch,  with  the  interests  of  a  commercial  company  and  the 
avowed  objects  of  a  philanthropic  society. 

That  the  Congo  Free  State  has  ceased  to  deserve  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world  is  largely  due  to  the  natural  defects  of 
humanity.  Ipiagine  a  Limited  Liability  Company  founded  with 
the  dual  motive  of  proselytising  and  acquiring  revenue  !  For  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence,  while  zeal  and  enthusiasm  still 
dominated  its  members,  the  philanthropic  side  of  its  work  would 
be  prosecuted  with  as  much  energy  as  its  more  worldly  side. 
Later  on,  when  enthusiasm  had  cooled  somewhat,  and  some  of  its 
shares  had  changed  hands,  more  interest  would  be  displayed  in 
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the  latter.  Impatient  shareholders  would  ask  the  directors  to 
take  as  read  the  list  of  converts  and  pass  on  to  a  declaration  of 
the  dividend.  If  this  were  not  satisfactory,  directors  who  would 
undertake  to  procure  larger  profits  would  take  the  place  of  their 
less  worldly-minded  colleagues,  and  gradually  the  proselytising 
objects  of  the  Society  would  become  entirely  subordinate  to  its 
commercial  interests. 

A  similar  change  is  noticeable  in  the  policy  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  The  falling  away  from  its  original  high  purpose  has  been 
gradually  caused  by  unlooked-for  difficulties  bringing  its  ideals 
and  its  material  interests  into  direct  opposition,  wdth  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  that  the  former  were  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  The 
latter  have  more  and  more  influenced  the  policy  of  the  State,  until 
now  the  benevolence  of  its  original  intentions  is  apparent  only 
in  State  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  natives  the  observance 
of  wdiich  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  methods  of  administration 
actually  in  use. 

Eoad-making,  the  building  of  State  posts,  and  similar  work 
necessary  to  development  first  occupied  the  energies  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  In  these  operations  it  was  entirely  dependent  on 
native  labour,  the  proper  use  of  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
considerable  tact  and  patience.  The  African  native  is  naturally 
indolent.  His  wants  are  few*.  He  can  be  tempted  to  work  only 
by  the  desire  to  obtain  manufactured  goods  such  as  he  cannot 
make  for  himself,  and  even  for  these  his  appetite  is  soon  satisfied. 
Except  under  strong  inducement,  he  can  rarely  be  persuaded  to 
perform  regular  and  satisfactory  work.  At  an  early  stage  in  the 
State’s  development  this  difficulty  presented  itself,  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  administration  realised  that  they  must  compel 
labour  or  restrict  progress. 

Enterprise  in  Africa  is  frequently  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  caprice  or  obstinacy  of  the  native  labourers  who  are  necessary 
to  its  prosecution ;  plans  for  whose  fruition  neither  forethought, 
skill,  nor  lavish  expenditure  have  been  spared  are  checkmated  by 
the  refusal  of  childish  and  irresponsible  savages  to  carry  on  work 
that  they  have  undertaken.  At  such  times,  since  persuasion 
avails  nothing,  compulsion  seems  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable. 
Bishop  Hannington  during  his  journeys  in  Equatorial  Africa  did 
not  scruple  to  thrash  those  of  his  carriers  whose  insubordination 
threatened  to  bring  disaster  utx)n  his  expeditions.^  Sometimes 
this  contumacy  results  from  failure  on  the  part  of  the  white  man  to 
keep  his  word,  sometimes  from  the  native  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  the  nature  of  the  work  exjxjcted  of  him,  but  frequently 
mere  caprice  is  the  cause.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes 

(1)  Dawson’s  Last  Journals  of  Bishop  Hannington. 
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the  Congo  Free  State  was  faced  with  a  similar  difficulty,  and  it 
was  decided  to  compel  the  labour  which  could  no  longer  be  hired. 

Some  administrators  in  Africa  agree  that  it  is  not  only  justi¬ 
fiable,  but  advisable,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  to  compel 
a  certain  amount  of  labour  from  such  natives  as  do  not  voluntarily 
offer  to  work  for  wages.  The  practice  of  compelling  labour,  how¬ 
ever,  is  obviously  open  to  abuse,  since,  if  any  Power  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  principle  to  compel  labour  for  its  own  ends,  what 
is  best  for  the  natives  will  become  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  Congo  Free  State  Administration,  in  compelling  the  labour 
necessary  to  its  development,  was  influenced  by  consideration  of 
its  own  interests,  and  therefore,  in  so  doing,  sowed  the  first 
seed  of  abuse. 

At  this  juncture  the  State  had  come  to  an  end  of  its  financial 
resources.  It  borrowed  money  in  Europe,  and  in  order  to  pay 
the  interest  on  this  money  was  obliged  to  develop  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  country.  There  were  at  this  time  several  trad¬ 
ing  companies  actively  at  work  in  the  Congo  basin.  With  these 
the  State  entered  into  competition,  and  gradually,  by  usurping 
their  legitimate  spheres  of  influence  and  restricting  their  powers, 
either  absorbed  or  crushed  them,  thus  creating  for  itself  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  within  its  territory. 

By  eliminating  the  private  or  non-official  element  in  its  terri¬ 
tory,  the  State  placed  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  internal  criticism, 
since  the  servants  of  a  bureaucracy  have  no  power  to  censure  its 
actions.  As  an  independent  State  it  is  not  responsible  to  any 
one  European  Power,  and  therefore,  unlike  other  administra¬ 
tions  in  Africa,  it  need  not  fear  the  watchful  eye  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party  in  any  European  Parliament.  This  freedom  from 
criticism  obviously  opened  the  way  to  possible  abuse,  tempta¬ 
tion  to  which  was  increased  by  the  enormous  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  using  the  native’s  labour  in  gathering  forest  products.  This 
rich  field  had  scarcely  been  tapped  by  the  operations  of  the 
trading  companies  whose  spheres  of  influence  the  State  had 
usurped,  possibly  because  the  rubber  trade  was  not  sufficiently 
profitable  under  fair  conditions  of  barter.  According  to  Stanley’s 
estimate,  enough  india-rubber  could  be  obtained  from  the  islands 
of  the  Congo  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  alone  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  railway  between  the  lower  and  upper  river.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  this  and  other  products,  such  as  ivory  and  fossil  gum, 
the  officials  of  the  State  offered  European  cutlery,  gaudy-coloured 
cotton  cloths,  and  other  “  trade  goods,”  but  especially  brass 
rods,  the  recognised  form  of  currency.  Although  legitimate 
trade  no  longer  existed,  the  natives  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
tented  with  the  new  regime,  and  applied  themselves  without 
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murmuring  to  the  collection  of  rubber,  which,  growing  almost 
at  their  doors,  c;  uld  be  gathered  wdth  but  little  labour.  The 
revenue  obtained  from  this  barter  realised  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  Congo  Government,  and  a  series  of  profitable  years  amply  I 
repaid  the  work  which,  confronted  by  great  natural  difficulties 
and  embarrassed  by  financial  straits,  it  had  performed  during  the 
first  unprofitable  years.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  were  fulfilled 
and  too  sanguine  estimates  were  formed  of  what  future  years 
might  yield.  The  revenue  of  the  first  years  of  commercial  activity 
was  looked  upon  as  a  standard  of  w'hat  the  territory  could  produce 
but  after  a  year  or  two  profits  began  to  fall  off.  The  cream  of 
the  country’s  wealth  had  been  skimmed  off.  The  rubber-bearing 
area  diminished.  In  their  eagerness  to  comply  with  the  white 
man’s  wishes,  the  natives  had  killed  the  most  accessible  rubber¬ 
giving  vines  by  draining  away  all  their  sap,  instead  of  being 
content  with  as  much  as  could  be  taken  without  damage,  and  they 
had  made  no  attempt  to  plant  other  vines  in  place  of  those 
destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  another  cause  operated  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  produce  which  the  natives  brought  to  barter  at  the 
State  posts.  The  natives  had  few  needs.  Their  gardens  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  sufficient  food ;  swamp  and  thicket  produced 
all  materials  necessary  for  hut-building.  They  manufactured 
their  own  tools  and  weapons.  Everything  necessary  to  life  they 
possessed  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Such  articles  as 
the  State  offered,  in  return  for  forest  produce,  were  mere  luxuries, 
for  cotton  cloth  is  a  luxury  to  one  for  whom  a  grass  apron  is  f 
sufficient  clothing,  and  brass  wire  is  not  a  necessity  when  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  conversion  into  bracelets  and  anklets.  Cotton 
cloth,  worn  as  the  natives  wear  it,  wears  out  slowly,  and  brass 
wire  is  practically  imperishable.  Soon  the  natives,  having  as 
much  of  these  articles  as  they  required,  needed  a  stronger  in¬ 
centive  to  industry  than  such  meagre  reward  as  the  State  paid 
for  their  services. 

A  genuine  trading  company  in  a  similar  dilemma  would  have 
revived  the  natives’  industry  by  introducing,  and  stimulating 
a  demand  for,  some  other  novelty  of  European  manufacture. 
The  State  adopted  another  course,  and  decreed  that  if  the 
natives  would  not  gather  rubber  to  barter,  they  should  gather 
it  as  an  obligation  to  the  State.  Though  the  collection  of  rubber 
now  became  compulsory,  it  was  still  rewarded,  as  before,  with 
brass  wire,  cloth,  or  some  other  manufactured  article.  The 
semblance  of  trade  remained,  though  the  work  was  no  longer 
voluntary,  and  the  State  alone  fixed  the  amount  of  remuneration 
to  be  given.  To  this  remuneration,  farcical  though  it  is,  the 
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Belgian  Premier^  maintains  the  natives  have  no  legal  claim— 
“What  is  given  them  is  merely  a  gratuity.”  The  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  rubber  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tax,  in  imposing 
which  the  Free  State  can  justify  its  action  by  quoting  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  other  sovereign  States  in  Africa.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  no  mention  of  taxation  was  made  in  the 
treaties  by  which  the  Association  International  du  Congo  acquired 
sovereign  rights  from  the  native  chiefs. 

In  1893,  that  it  might  the  more  quickly  develop  its  possessions, 
the  State  leased  some  portions  of  its  territory  to  various  com¬ 
panies  and  syndicates,  retaining  for  itself  a  large  proportion  of 
their  shares.  These  companies  enjoy  within  their  own  territory 
privileges  of  tax  imposition  identical  with  those  claimed  by  the 
State  itself,  and  the  right  to  enlist  troops,  and  can  claim  the 
help  of  the  State’s  armed  forces  whenever  necessary.  As  this 
policy  of  farming  out  taxes  is  notoriously  open  to  the  gravest 
abuse,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  conceding  its  privileges 
and  authority  to  companies  that  made  no  profession  of  any  but 
commercial  motives,  the  State  had  by  this  time  wholly  sur¬ 
rendered  its  original  philanthropic  intentions,  and  was  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  for  gain. 

It  is  fair,  of  course,  that  all  natives  in  Africa  should  con¬ 
tribute  something  towards  the  revenue  of  the  Power  that  protects 
them.  Some  of  the  British  Protectorates  and  Colonies  require 
each  owner  of  a  hut  either  to  perform  every  year  a  month’s 
work  for  the  Government,  or  to  pay  in  money  or  kind  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  minimum  wage  paid  for  a  month’s  labour.  By 
doing  so,  the  man  discharges  in  full  his  obligation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  the  Congo  Free  State’s  regulations,  the  observance 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  State’s  practice,  a  man  is 
required  to  work  for  the  State  for  a  period  amounting  to  forty 
hours  in  each  month.  In  reality,  he  is  obliged  to  devote  prac¬ 
tically  his  whole  time  to  the  State’s  service,  and  herein  a  grave 
injustice  has  arisen. 

Stanley  estimated  that  a  man  could  collect  half-a-pound  of 
rubber  per  day.  It  appears  that  when  imposing  the  rubber  tax, 
the  State  took  this  estimate  as  a  standard,  for  the  tax  now  nomin¬ 
ally  inqxisod  in  the  A.B.I.E.  territory  is  three  kilogrammes  of 
rubber  (rather  more  than  6  lb.)  every  fortnight,  or  nearly  as  much 
as  by  Stanley’s  estimate  a  man  working  continuously  could 
gather  in  that  time  ;  in  reality,  in  this  and  in  other  districts  it 
varies  according  to  the  whim  of  the  local  official.  This  task, 
sufficiently  onerous  when  first  imposed,  is  becoming,  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  the  rubber-producing  area,  a  burden  almost 
(1)  M.  de  Smet  de  Xaeyer,  speaking  in  July,  1903. 
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too  great  to  bear,  for  the  native  must  go  farther  and  farther  afieH 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  fortnightly  task. 

The  injustice  of  basing  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  conditions 
which  no  longer  exist  is  best  exemplified  by  a  case  that  came 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Casement,  H.M.  Consul  at  Boma,  who 
in  the  official  report  ^  on  Congo  administration  which  the  British 
Government  instructed  him  to  prepare,  reported  that  on  his 
journey  up  the  Congo  Eiver  he  had  visited  a  chief  whose  task 
it  was  to  provide  two  goats  each  month  for  the  table  of  the  local 
State  officials.  For  these  he  was  paid  five  francs  apiece,  although, 
owing  to  their  increasing  scarcity,  he  could  not  himself 
buy  them  for  less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  150  francs  apiece. 
Probably  five  francs  was  adequate  payment  wffien  the  impost 
was  first  levied,  but  to  maintain  it  as  the  standard  of  value,  in 
spite  of  decreasing  supply,  is  manifestly  tyrannous,  especiallv 
as  the  chief  dared  not  refuse  to  supply  the  goats. 

Apologists  of  the  Congo  State’s  methods  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  rubber  collecting,  though  compulsory,  is  remunerated. 
The  system  has  nothing  in  common  with  legitimate  barter,  since 
the  State,  in  laying  claim  to  all  forest  produce,  prevents  the 
native  from  selling  rubber  to  any  other  individual.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  dispose  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  can  demand  no  price  for  his  labour,  for  the  State,  without 
consulting  his  wishes,  remunerates  him  in  whatever  manner  and 
to  whatever  extent  it  pleases.  Should  the  articles  with  which  his 
fortnight’s  labour  is  rewarded  be  of  no  use  to  him,  he  has  no 
redress,  for  the  rubber  he  has  collected  was  never  his  own— its 
collection  was  an  obligation  to  the  State,  and  whatever  he  re¬ 
ceives  is  “  merely  a  gratuity.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  payment  of 
imposts  can  be  ensured  only  by  the  exercise  of  force.  The  recog¬ 
nised  forms  of  punishment  for  arrears  in  the  fortnightly  tax  are 
imprisonment  and  flogging.  Such  punishments  are  justifiable 
for  criminal  offences,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are 
morally  defensible  when  applied  to  men  xvho  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  pay  an  exorbitant  tax.  In  any  case,  they  are  difficult 
of  application,  because  natives  who  find  that  they  have  not 
collected  sufficient  rubber  naturally  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  State  post  on  the  appointed  day.  In  such  a  case  the 
State  official,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  apprehending  the 
defaulter,  resorts  to  a  practice  that  it  is  impossible  to  defend. 
He  detains  some  innocent  member  of  the  same  village,  or  dis¬ 
patches  an  armed  native  to  arrest  the  man’s  wives  as  hostages 


(1)  White  Book,  Cd.  1903,  Africa,  No.  1,  1904.  The  first  official  information 
concerning  administration  on  the  Upper  Congo  to  be  published  by  the  Britiss 
Government. 
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for  his  good  behaviour.  To  make  regular  official  returns  of  the 
number  of  innocent  “hostages”  detained  is  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  State’s  agents.  This  tyrannous  practice  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  the  Arabs,  who,  before  the  Congo  Territory 
came  under  the  present  rule,  scoured  the  country,  capturing 
womenfolk  and  holding  them  as  ransom  for  slaves  and  rubber. 
It  was  adopted  in  their  dire  necessity  by  officers  of  Stanley’s 
rearguard  when  it  was  imperative  to  obtain  food  for  their  starving 
followers.  That  the  practice  is  officially  recognised  to-day  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Congo  Free  State’s  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  promises  it  made  to  Europe  at  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  arrest  of  the  wife  of  a  defaulter  is  a  particularly  ingenious 
method  of  forcing  him  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  the 
State  imposes.  Putting  aside  considerations  of  natural  affection, 
other  reasons  insure  that  the  husband  will  make  any  sacrifice  to 
obtain  his  wife’s  release.  In  addition  to  domestic  duties,  African 
women  do  most  of  the  work  in  cornfields  and  gardens,  leaving 
their  husbands  free  to  hunt,  fish,  labour  at  some  primitive  craft, 
or,  in  Congo  territory,  collect  forest  produce  for  the  State.  The 
Congolese  native  therefore,  whose  wife  is  “on  the  chain,”  is 
practically  threatened  by  starvation ,  and  readily  accepts  imprison¬ 
ment  in  preference  to  liberty  under  such  conditions. 

Mere  imprisonment  is  not,  however,  very  efficacious  as  a 
punishment.  To  an  African  it  carries  no  stigma ;  it  does  not 
affect  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoner  or  the  esteem  of  his  fellows. 
The  prisoner  is,  of  course,  put  to  some  form  of  labour,  but 
unless  that  labour  entails  a  greater  application  of  energy  than 
would  the  collection  of  the  State’s  impost,  it  is  no  more  disagree¬ 
able  than  is  liberty  with  the  obligation  of  working  for  the  State. 
It  follows  that  such  punishment  to  be  effectual  must  be  intensi¬ 
fied  by  some  form  of  harsh  treatment,  such  as  overcrowding, 
exposure,  starvation,  or  cruelty.  No  official  figures  are  available 
of  the  death-rate  in  Congolese  chain  gangs,  but  from  Mr.  Case¬ 
ment’s  observations  it  would  appear  that  it  is  exceedingly  high. 

Imprisonment  of  defaulters,  moreover,  entails  a  direct  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  State,  for  obviously  prisoners  cannot  be  sent  into 
the  forest  to  collect  rubber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  punish  them 
in  some  way  that  wdll  not  affect  their  liberty.  To  employ  corporal 
punishment  is  the  most  obvious  solution  of  this  problem.  Within 
reasonable  and  carefully  restricted  limits  corporal  punishment  is 
justifiable,  but  unless  rigorously  restricted,  is  fatally  easy  of  abuse. 
The  Congolese  official  who  sentences  a  man  to  be  flogged  is  prac¬ 
tically  absolute,  for  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  and 
his  superiors,  if  appealed  to  by  the  poor  wretch  who  has  been 
flogged,  will  almost  inevitably  side  wTth  their  colleague.  It  is, 

YOL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  L 
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moreover,  extremely  unlikely  that  any  native  who  has  suffered  I 
injustice  will  appeal,  for  to  do  this  he  would  have  to  undertake 
a  journey  on  foot  of  possibly  some  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  order  ^ 
to  leave  his  district  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  official 
whom  he  accuses.  The  degrading  work  of  wringing  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  tax  from  a  defenceless  people  develops  all  the  worst  side  of  an  ^ 
ofiicial’s  nature.  Having  no  sympathy  with  them  he  distrusts 
and  despises  them ,  and  knowing  their  tendency  to  lie  will  seldom 
listen  to  any  plea  or  defence.  Failure  to  fulfil  the  fortnightly 
task  he  construes  as  an  act  of  resistance.  Repeated  failure  exas¬ 
perates  him,  for  much  of  his  salary  depends  on  the  amount  of 
produce  which  passes  through  his  hands.  Exasperation  uncon¬ 
trolled  quickly  turns  to  fury,  and  he  learns  to  find  a  brutal  = 
pleasure  in  exercising  his  tyrannical  powder. 

We  have  had  bitter  experience  of  similar  abuses  engendered 
by  similar  causes  under  the  British  flag.  To  quote  two  typical 
instances  :  the  kidnapping  of  South  Sea  Islanders  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  sugar  plantations  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
practice  which  revived  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  merciless  cruelty  inflicted  on  convicts  in  the  Aus-  ^ 
tralian  penal  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ? 
The  former  abuse  was  created  by  the  greed  of  gain  over-ruling 
humane  considerations,  and  the  latter  from  the  absolute  power  1 
exercised  by  officials  over  men  from  whom  no  appeal  could  ever  L 
obtain  a  hearing.  | 

If  the  official  who  orders  the  flogging  shows  little  mercy,  still  | 
less  will  be  exercised  by  the  native  who  administers  it.  The 
men  who  do  police  w’ork  for  the  Congo  Free  State  are  for  the  most 
part  recruited  from  the  most  savage  and  warlike  tribes,  and  in  | 
all  cases  are  employed  far  from  their  homes  among  natives  for 
whom  they  have  no  tribal  sympathy.  In  such  an  one  the  savage 
instinct  is  gratified  by  the  task  of  flogging  a  fellow  creature,  I 
w’hose  shrieks  only  intensify  the  zest  with  which  he  plies  his  'i 
blows. 

The  Congo  State  regulations  limit  the  amount  of  lashes  which  « 
may  legally  be  inflicted  on  a  defaulter.  This  restriction  would 
have  more  effect  if  the  official  had  not  a  direct  personal  interest  | 
in  maintaining  at  the  highest  possible  point  the  regular  production  | 
of  rubber.  The  amount  of  this  product,  periodically  consigned  s 
to  headquarters,  is  the  only  index  that  the  superiors  have  as  to 
the  zeal  with  which  the  subordinate  performs  his  duties.  The  | 
latter  frequently  receives  circulars  which  urge  him  to  counteract 
the  dwindling  tendency  of  rubber  production  by  increased  personal  i 
exertion,^  and,  further,  he  is  paid  a  commission  on  all  the  rubber 
he  collects. 


(1.)  See  circular  letter  from  Governor-General  Wahis  to  Commissioners  of 
Districts.  White  Book,  Africa  No.  1,  1904. 
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Another  opening  for  abuse  occurs  from  the  authority  which  the 
State  gives  its  officials  to  impose  fines.  No  fine,  unless  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small,  can  with  justice  be  inflicted  on  men  who,  like 
the  Congolese  natives,  have  no  income  beyond  the  meagre  gratuity 
which  they  receive  for  satisfactory  performance  of  the  State’s  im¬ 
position,  and  no  property,  except,  pcirhaps,  a  few  fowls  and  goats, 
and  such  store  of  brass  rods  as  they  may  accumulate. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extortion  to  which  the  natives  are  liable 
at  the  hands  of  the  local  official  autocrat,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
a  case  that  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Casement  at  a  village  near 
Coquilhatville.  This  village,  of  which  the  population  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  600  people ,  was  required  to  find  food  for  the  State 
post.  It  had  failed  to  deliver  the  full  quantity,  and  had  in 
consequence,  among  other  punishments,  been  fined  55,000  brass 
rods,  worth  £110.  As  the  gratuity  given  by  the  State  is  in  no 
case  higher  than  one  rod  for  a  day’s  wwk,  it  follow's  that,  at  the 
lowest  estimate ,  these  600  people  (assuming  the  fine  to  be  divided 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex)  would  have  to  wrork  absolutely 
without  any  reward  for  ninety-one  days  in  order  to  discharge  the 
fine  incurred  by  being  on  one  occasion  behindhand  in  the  weekly 
food  supply.  The  infliction  of  this  particular  fine,  besides  being 
cruelly  excessive,  had  an  effect  morally  disastrous  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  Mr.  Casement  reported  that  to  meet  their  respective 
shares  of  the  fine,  two  parents  sold  a  son  for  1,000  rods,  a  widow 
sold  her  daughter  (a  girl  ten  years  old)  for  1,000  rods,  and  a  man 
his  wife  for  900  rods.  The  little  girl  Mr.  Casement  himself 
redeemed  by  paying  1,000  rods  to  her  purchaser. 

Is  it  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  State  to  exact  fines  so  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  offence  ?  If  not ,  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that 
officials  who  impose  such  monstrous  fines  are  actuated  in  some 
way  by  motives  of  self-interest ,  and  have  some  means  of  diverting 
the  money  collected  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  That  this 
is  so  is  suggested  by  the  following  fact  :  an  official’s  pay  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  money  he  expends  in  the  collection  of  revenue, 
and  as  he  can  utilise  the  money  collected  in  fines  for  the  payment 
of  his  staff  of  forest  guards,  it  folio w's  that  the  more  he  collects 
in  fines,  the  cheaper  will  be  his  working  expenses,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  higher  the  bonus  he  receives  on  the  revenue  he 
collects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  of  fines  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  State  regulations,  two  possible  explanations  suggest 
themselves.  One  is,  that  these  fines  are  looked  upon  as  an 
additional  source  of  revenue.  This  is  hardly  probable,  as  the 
fines  are  great  only  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  those  who  pay 
them,  and  insignificant  compared  with  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  collection  of  rubber.  The  other  possible  explanation  is  that 
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they  ure  regarded  as  a  coercive  measure  used  as  an  alternative  to 
corporal  punishment  and  imprisonment,  and  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  industry  of  the  natives  to  its  highest  possible  pitch. 

The  various  methods  of  coercion  in  use  in  the  Congo  State 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  carefully  considered  scheme  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  its  expressed  philanthropic  intentions,  that  an 
impartial  critic  would  never  entertain  it  were  he  not  forced  to  do 
so  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  that  are  now  public  property. 
The  Congo  natives,  many  of  whom  are  cannibals  at  heart,  are  as 
savage  as  any  in  Africa.  The  unceasing  work  which  the  State 
requires  of  them  minimises  the  chance  of  rebellion  by  striking  at 
the  root  of  all  tribal  organisation,  and  breaking  their  turbulent 
spirit.  Numerically  weak  in  comparison  to  its  subject  popula¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  that  the  State  deliberately  designs  to  rule  by 
terror.  When  punishment  fails  to  stimulate  rubber  production 
the  officials  know  no  remedy  for  checking  the  decrease  of  revenue 
but  to  punish  more  and  more  severely  until  their  wretched  victims, 
disheartened  by  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  State’s  demands 
and  trembling  under  the  ever-present  danger  of  brutal  punish¬ 
ment,  leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  in  the  forest,  where  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  State  so  far  as  its  organisation  is  based 
on  official  regulations.  This  last  desperate  expedient  cannot  be 
punished  in  any  manner  authorised  by  the  laws,  for  the  most 
pitiless  of  these  have  already  been  used  in  punishing  more  trivial 
offences.  Yet,  if  the  State  is  to  maintain  its  authority  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  flight  must  be  punished,  for  were  they  to  become 
common  the  State  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  them.  By  what 
manner  of  expedient  some  local  officials  overcome  this  difficulty 
has  been  revealed  by  prosecutions  of  State  officials  for  too  faithful 
performances  of  their  duties,  reports  of  which  trials  were  never 
intended  to  reach  European  cars.^ 

The  work  that  must  be  done,  too  foul  for  civilised  hands,  is 
entrusted  to  the  forest  guards,  brought,  it  must  be  remembered, 
from  distant  districts.  Backed  by  the  authority  of  the  State, 
armed  with  weapons  of  precision ,  intoxicated  wdth  a  sense  of  their 
absolute  ]X)wer ,  and  mad  with  the  lust  for  blood ,  these  disciplined 
savages  inflict  a  fearful  retribution  on  the  miserable  wTctches 
w’hose  sole  crime  is  that  they  have  resisted  the  obligation  of  swell¬ 
ing  the  State’s  exchequer.  The  forest  guards  reach  the  camp  of 
the  refugees,  who  fly  in  all  directions.  Women  encumbered 
with  babies  and  those  about  to  become  mothers  are,  by  reason 
of  their  slower  movements,  the  first  victims.  Those  who  escape 
hide  in  the  trees  or  in  the  long  grass,  whence  they  are  dislodged 
and  murdered.  As  evidence  of  their  valour,  as  a  Belgian  apolo- 

(1)  White  Book,  Cd.  2097.  Africa  No.  7,  1904. 
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gist  declared,  or,  according  to  another  explanation,  as  proof  that 
they  have  performed  their  duty,  the  forest  guards  hack  the  right 
hands  or  other  members  from  the  corpses.  At  last,  wearied  with 
slaughter,  the  forest  guards,  in  imitation  of  their  masters,  hold  a 
mock  court  over  the  survivors.  The  well-favoured  girls  fall  a 
prey  to  their  captor’s  lust.  The  men  are  held  to  ransom  or  tor¬ 
tured  to  disclose  the  hiding-place  of  such  little  wealth  as  they 
possess.  Thus  is  resistance  quelled,  and  the  survivors,  cowed  and 
beaten,  once  more  come  under  the  power  of  the  Congo  Free 
State’s  “benevolent  ’’  rule. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  State  ofhcially  repudiates 
complicity  in  such  extreme  measures.^  It  cannot  deny  that 
such  have  been  used,  for  State  officials — whose  unhappy  fate 
it  has  been  to  act  as  scapegoats  for  their  colleagues — have  been 
repeatedly  imprisoned  for  sanctioning  them,  though  the  State 
judges  have  been  honest  enough  to  inflict  in  most  cases  merely 
nominal  sentences.  These  prisoners  plead  that  in  authorising 
these  atrocities  they  were  acting  on  instructions  from  their 
superiors.  Whether  that  plea  is  true  or  not  does  not  greatly 
interest  us.  The  point  that  must  here  be  established  is  that, 
whether  they  acted  on  instructions  or  not,  they  would  not  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  imprisonment  without  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong  incentive.  The  motive  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
personal  interest  of  all  officials  is  directly  affected  by  the  amount 
of  rubber  collected.  Each  receives  a  commission  on  a  sliding 
scale  on  the  amount  of  rubber  that  passes  through  his  hands, 
revenue  obtained  most  cheaply  receiving  highest  commission. 
A  4  centimes  bonus  per  kilo,  on  rubber  costing  70  to  80  centimes  is 
the  lowest  commission,  and  a  15  centimes  bonus  per  kilo,  on 
rubber  costing  30  centimes  the  highest.  On  ivory  obtained  for  14 
francs  an  official  gets  a  15  centimes  bonus,  and  on  that  which  is 
obtained  for  3  francs  he  gets  1  franc,  80  centimes.  Similar  com¬ 
missions  are  paid  on  the  collection  of  gum,  copal,  and  wax.^ 

The  directors  in  Europe  regard  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that 
labour  is  a  civilising  factor,  and  that  consequently  the  amount 
of  rubber  consigned  to  Europe  is  an  index  of  the  material  advance 
made  by  the  native  races.  They  accordingly  impress  on  the  head 
officials  in  Africa  the  necessity  of  unceasing  efforts  in  the  interest 
of  the  natives’  moral  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  shareholders’ 

(1)  “Then  it  is  not  true  that  atrocious  conditions  exist  on  the  Congo?”  the 
correspondent  asked.  “Of  course  not,  as  a  system  of  government,”  said  his 
Majesty.  (King  Leopold  interviewed  for  the  Publishers'  Press,  quoted  in 
Morning  Post,  December  11th,  1906.) 

(2)  See  a  letter  from  Sec.  of  State  Van  Eetvelde  to  the  Governor-General, 
produced  in  Belgian  Parliamentary  Debates,  March,  1905,  and  translated  in 
lied  Rubber,  by  E.  D.  Morel.  Fisher  Unwdn,  1906. 
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pockets.  The  head  officials  in  Africa,  while  enacting  regulations  I 
designed  to  restrict  the  degree  of  compulsion  to  which  the  - 
natives  may  be  subjected,  and  the  extent  to  which  punishment  I 
for  negligence  may  be  inflicted,  urge  their  subordinates  to  un-  ^ 
flagging  industry  in  the  duty  of  collecting  revenue,  and  trust 
that  the  subordinates  wdll  devise  some  means  of  reconciling  these 
conflicting  instructions.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  sub-  i 
ordinate  officials  are  tempted  to  adopt  the  course  which,  besides  I 
winning  them  approval  at  headquarters,  will  supplement  their  § 
meagre  salaries. 

Under  existing  conditions,  whenever  atrocities  are  detected 
the  accused  seeks  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  those  immediately  ^ 
above  or  below  him.  It  naturally  settles  finally  on  the  lower 
oflicials,  who,  having  loss  interest,  are  less  able  to  defend  them-  ! 
selves.  In  strict  justice,  responsibility  for  atrocities  should  be  I 

laid  at  the  doors,  not  of  the  lowest,  but  of  the  highest,  for  it  ^ 

is  the  system  of  the  Government,  rather  than  any  individual,  that  i 
is  to  blame.  Were  no  commission  paid  on  the  amount  of  revenue  I 
raised,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  stimulate  the  collection  I 
of  rubber  by  cruelty.  Until  the  State  is  inspired  by  an  ideal  I 
higher  than  the  acquisition  of  enormous  profits,  no  lasting  reform  | 
will  be  effected  by  the  punishment  of  isolated  abuses,  or  by  I 
making  scapegoats  of  the  unfortunate  officials  whose  worst  i; 
actions  are  but  the  direct  expression  of  a  tyrannical  and  heartless  I' 
system.  - 

Happily,  the  cruelty  which  recent  reports  have  disclosed  does  not  | 
prevail  throughout  the  Congo  Free  State.  An  examination  of  the  p 
facts  induces  wonder,  not  so  much  at  the  depths  to  which  some  h 
of  the  officials  have  fallen,  as  at  the  fact  that  others  have  kept  f 
their  integrity  in  spite  of  fearful  temptations.  How  long  would 
our  magistrates  remain  uncorrupted  if  their  emolument  depended  | 
on  the  fines  they  inflict?  How  long  would  any  of  us  be  merciful  I 
if  the  approbation  of  our  superiors  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  w'e  exercised  on  our  fellow-creatures?  Few  men,  indeed, 
would  remain  blameless  under  such  an  ordeal.  All  honour,  then, 
to  the  men  wffio  against  their  own  personal  interest  maintain 
their  integrity,  in  spite  of  the  diabolical  and  degrading  system 
which  they  serve. 

In  response  principally  to  Consul  Casement’s  report  and  the 
urgent  representations  of  the  British  Government,  King  Leopold, 
in  July,  1904,  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Upper  Congo  territory.  The  constitution  of 
the  Commission  was  subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  but  it  is 
now  acknowledged  that  it  carried  out  its  work  faithfully  and  well. 
The  publication  of  its  report  was  long  delayed,  and  wms  first 
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given  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  an  unknown  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  whose  credentials  were  at  the  time  considerably 
criticised,  and  was  so  epitomised  as  to  make  the  verdict  of  the 
Commissioners  appear  far  more  favourable  to  the  Congo  ad¬ 
ministration  than  it  actually  was ;  but  when  the  full  text  of  the 
report  was  available  it  was  found  that  the  Commission  acknow’- 
ledged  the  charges  brought  against  the  administration  to  be 
true. 

The  report  of  the  Enquiry  Commission  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  Congo  question.  Before  the  report  was  made  it 
was  possible  by  a  great  stretch  of  biassed  imagination  to  suppose 
that  the  British,  American,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian  travellers 
and  missionaries,  some  fifty  in  number,  w'ho  accused  the  Congo 
State  of  maladministration  and  even  Consul  Casement  himself, 
were  unscrupulous  tools  of  British  merchants  who  had  organised 
the  Congo  reform  campaign  in  revenge  for  the  Congo  State  having 
violated  its  pledges  to  allow'  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Congo 
basin  to  all  nations.  After  the  Commission  had  admitted  the 
truth  of  Congo  misrule,  such  a  view  w'as  no  longer  possible,  and 
the  Congo  question  became  one  not  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  certain  allegations,  but  as  to  w'hat  measures  should  be  taken 
to  bring  about  reform.  Unfortunately,  the  attitude  adopted  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  presentation  of  the  Commission’s  report  by  those 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  Congo  State  was  not  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  that  drastic  reform  was  seriously  con¬ 
templated.  The  evidence  on  w'hich  the  Commission  based  its 
conclusions  was  suppressed,  and  a  British  missionary,  Mr.  Stan- 
nard,  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  that  part  of  it  which  he 
himself  had  brought  forw'ard.  It  has  been  reported  from  the 
Congo  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Commission,  abuses  were 
revived;  that,  despite  pledges  to  the  contrary,  natives  who  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission  had  been  arrested  and 
punished,  and  that  the  guiltiest  ofiicials,  whom  the  Commission 
had  ordered  to  be  arrested,  had  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
country.  A  Commission  appointed  by  King  Leopold  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  of  reform  included  Congo  ofiicials  and  heads  of 
Concession naire  Companies  implicated  in  the  charges  brought 
against  their  methods  of  administration.  It  is  not  known  what 
reforms  this  body  suggested,  but  probably  as  a  result  of  its 
labours  the  ‘  ‘  Secretaires  Generaux  ’  ’  of  the  Congo  State  sub¬ 
mitted  to  King  Leopold  as  new'  laws  that  had  long  existed  on 
tbe  Statute  books  of  the  State — law's  which  would  have  sufficiently 
safeguarded  the  natives  from  oppression  if  they  had  not  been 
deliberately  set  aside  in  favour  of  an  illegal  system  whose  whole 
object  was  the  acquisition  of  a  colossal  revenue. 
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Confidence  in  the  State’s  intention  seriously  to  inaugurate 
reform  was  still  further  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  these  pseudo-new  laws  w'as  accompanied  by  an  amazing 
statement  from  King  Leopold  that  “  no  Powmr  possesses  any 
right  of  interference  that  could  be  justified,”  an  unwan-antable 
assertion  that  merely  served  to  emphasise  his  contempt  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  by  which  he  has  held,  still  holds,  and  will  hold 
dominion  over  the  Congo  State  only  by  goodwill  of  the  Powers 
which,  by  approving  the  Treaty,  entrusted  him  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo  territories. 

Because  little  confidence  could  be  felt  in  the  States’  intention 
to  initiate  reform,  the  British  Government  was  compelled  to 
recognise  the  responsibility  of  the  British  nation,  not  only  as  one 
that  has  achieved  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  oppressed  races,  but  as  a  party  to  the  Treaty  which  conferred 
on  King  Leopold  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Congo  State.  It  felt, 
however,  that  the  responsibility  of  Belgium  in  the  matter,  as 
the  most  legitimate  critic  of  King  Leopold’s  actions,  as  the 
country  possessing  most  personal  relations  with  the  Congo  State 
as  holding  the  right  to  annex  the  territory  forthwith,  and 
also  as  heir  to  the  territory,  w'as  even  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  For  this  reason  the  British  Government  delayed  taking 
action  until  Belgium  should  have  had  an  opportunity  through  the 
debates  that  during  the  last  month  have  taken  place  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  would  by 
annexation  or  intervention  assume  responsibility  for  putting  an 
end  to  Congo  misrule.  Until  recently  circumstances  have  been 
unfavourable  to  Belgium’s  fully  realising  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Denunciation  of  Congo  misrule  emanated  principally  from 
a  country  suspected  of  territorial  jealousy,  and  was  discounted  by 
the  industry  of  King  Leopold’s  Press  Bureau,  an  association 
that  has  obtained  considerable  influence  over  the  Continental 
Press  and  has  distributed  Pro-Congo  literature  even  in  the 
sleeping-cars  of  Continental  railway  trains,  and  whose  object 
it  has  been  to  denounce  British  methods  of  tropical  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  depict  the  lot  of  the  Congo  natives  as  Utopian. 
Belgian  confidence  in  the  Congo  States’  integrity  has,  however, 
been  shaken  by  the  exposures  of  the  eminent  economist  and  his¬ 
torian,  Professor  Cattier,  and  of  a  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Ver- 
raeersch,  and  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  and 
it  was  in  the  hope  that  through  these  means  Belgium  would 
decide  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  future  good  government 
of  the  Congo  territory  that  the  British  Government  delayed  taking 
action. 

(1)  Le.  Petit  Bleu,  for  example,  was  denounced  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  for 
receiving  from  the  Congo  Government  a  monthly  subsidy  of  500  francs. 
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It  has  always  been  felt  in  this  country  that  annexation  by 
Belgium  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  eradication  of  abuses  for  which  Belgium  is 
not  at  present  responsible  would  then  become  a  task  which  might 
with  confidence  be  left  to  Belgian  honour  to  accomplish ,  and  the 
wholesome  criticism  of  a  Parliamentary  opposition  would  provide 
a  surety  for  future  good  government  of  the  Congo  territory  as 
a  Belgian  colony,  which,  as  the  realm  of  an  autocratic  monarch,  it 
has  hitherto  lacked.  Last  month’s  debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has,  however,  shown  that  the  question  of  annexation 
is  beset  by  grave  practical  difficulties.  These  difficulties  were 
discussed  by  all  the  Deputies  except  a  few  wffio,  either  from  a 
misguided  sense  of  loyalty  to  King  Leopold  or  from  personal 
interest,  still  profess  to  regard  the  charges  made  against  the  Congo 
State  as  calumnious.  The  State’s  financial  affairs  have  since 
1893  been  kept  secret,  and  it  is  feared  that  its  liabilities  will 
prove  on  examination  to  be  exceedingly  heavy. ^  The  State  has 
been  mortgaged  for  large  sums  of  money,  and  these  sums  have 
been  invested  not  in  the  development  of  the  State,  but  in  the 
purchase  on  the  King’s  behalf  of  landed  property  in  Belgium, 
the  Riviera,  and  elsewhere,  or  have  been  spent  on  costly  monu¬ 
ments  and  additions  to  the  King’s  palaces.  The  terms  by  which 
Belgium  could  annex  the  Congo,  moreover,  as  drawm  up  by  the 
King,  required  that  Belgium  should  respect  the  contracts  he  has 
made  with  third  parties.  By  this  stipulation  Belgium  would  be 
obliged  to  permit  the  Concessionnaire  Companies  to  continue  their 
present  policy  of  ruthless  extortion,  or  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  in  revenue  that  insistence  on  fair  treatment  of  the  natives 
would  entail.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  natural  produce  of 
the  Congo  forests  has  been  so  recklessly  drained  away,  and  that 
the  natives,  without  whose  labour  the  forest  produce  is  unob¬ 
tainable,  and,  therefore,  valueless,  have  so  diminished  in  number 
that  the  Congo  State  is  rapidly  approaching  bankruptcy,  and, 
as  a  Belgian  colony,  yielding  only  a  just  revenue,  would  for 
many  years  to  come  be  not  an  asset,  but  a  heavy  liability  and 
a  burden  on  the  Belgian  taxpayer. 

After  a  debate  which  occupied  nine  days,  the  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  obtained  the  important  concession  that  the  terms  of 
annexation  laid  down  by  the  King  were  not  “  conditions,”  but 
merely  ‘‘  solemn  recommendations,”  demanded  full  information 
on  Congo  affairs,  and,  without  definitely  pledging  itself  to 
annexation,  urged  that  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  should  be  presented  for  consideration  in  the  briefest 
possible  time. 

(1)  Professor  Cattier  estimates  them  at  130,000,000  francs. 
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By  assuming  responsibility  for  the  future  good  government  of 
the  Congo  territory,  Belgium  would  take  upon  herself  not  only 
a  heavy  financial  burden,  but  also  the  difficult  task  of  winning 
the  confidence  of  a  people  that  has  learned  to  associate  European 
rule  wuth  extortion,  cruelty,  and  murder,  and  in  so  doing  would 
deserve  the  gratitude,  the  sympathy,  the  admiration,  and  the 
support  of  all  civilisation. 

Whatever  steps  are  taken  to  rectify  existing  abuses,  it  should 
be  recognised  that  no  mere  promulgation  of  laws,  no  mere 
punishment  of  individual  officials,  will  affect  more  than  the 
surface  of  the  evil.  So  long  as  the  Congo  territory  is  regarded 
as  a  source  of  revenue  rather  than  a  field  for  honourable  achieve¬ 
ment  and  legitimate  commerce,  so  long  as  officials  are  rewarded 
not  for  just  and  beneficial  administration,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  they  can  raise,  so  long  will  the  seed  of  corruption 
exist  and  germinate  in  the  Congo  territory. 

On  the  solution  of  the  Congo  question  depend  matters  that 
will  affect  the  history  both  of  Africa  and  Europe  long  after  the 
present  administration  and  its  critics,  King  Leopold,  and  his 
unhappy  African  subjects  have  been  called  before  a  higher  tribunal 
than  that  of  international  opinion.  The  principle  at  stake  is 
wdiether  a  European  Power  has  any  right  to  occupy  African 
territory  unless  such  occupation  be  for  the  welfare  of  its  African 
subjects,  whether  the  wealth  of  tropical  Africa  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Europe  without  rendering  an  equivalent  in  return.  If 
civilisation  unites  in  condemning  Congolese  methods,  a  standard 
for  the  government  of  subject  races  will  be  established,  as  a 
standard  of  personal  rights  w'as  established  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  no  sovereign  power  will  hereafter  be  able  to  violate 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  all  civilised  peoples. 

R.\lph  a.  DUR.4ND. 


THE  SPORTSMAN. 


One  of  our  most  versatile  essayists  lately  advocated  that  the  word 
“Grentleman  ”  should  be  abolished  on  the  ground  of  its  continual 
misuse  by  snobs.  Yet  this  would  be  setting  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  and  some  of  us  will  prefer  to  take  the  same  view  as  a 
gifted  Japanese  writer  on  “Bushido,”  who,  quoting  a  familiar 
couplet  touching  the  absence  of  a  gentleman  from  Eden,  reminds 
us  that  the  first  parents  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  omission.  If ,  in 
truth,  we  pervert  the  word  “  gentleman,”  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
common  maltreatment  of  its  feminine  equivalent,  when  our  cook 
blesses  the  Queen  as  a  “  charitable  woman,”  and  then  goes  out  to 
spend  her  Sunday  evening  with  a  “  lady  friend  ”  !  There  yet 
remains  that  terrifying  abstraction,  the  “  perfect  lady,”  from  the 
morphology  of  which  the  mere  male  recoils,  understanding  only 
that  silk  underclothing  and  a  chatelaine  of  rolled  gold  are  in¬ 
gredients  of  no  small  imixjrtance. 

When,  however,  the  student  of  modern  slang  encounters  the 
word  sportsman,  particularly  in  that  painful  phrase  “  a  good 
sportsman,  one  of  the  very  best,”  the  perspective  of  nomenclature 
runs  riot.  Reduced  to  his  lowest  terms,  the  subject  of  this  hazy 
encomium  often  stands  revealed  as  either  an  arrant  knave  or  a 
witless  fool.  As  a  prelude  to  what  follow's,  and  by  way,  at  any 
rate,  of  negative  evidence,  it  may  be  postulated  that  no  man  is 
of  necessity  a  “good  sportsman”  simply  because  he  :  — 

1.  Lives  ia  Park  Lane. 

2.  Gives  a  large  sum  for  a  racehorse  and  pays  a  small  man  to  ride 

it  for  him, 

3.  Reads  the  racing  intelligence  and  backs  non-starters. 

4.  Plays  bridge  for  more  than  he  can  afford  to  lose. 

5.  Makes  stupid  wagers. 

6.  Breaks  one  of  the  least  popular  of  the  Commandments. 

7.  Bathes  in  the  sea  all  the  year  round, 

8.  Tries  to  win  international  yacht  races, 

9.  Kills  more  game  than  his  neighbours. 

10.  Gets  drunk  and  assaults  a  policeman. 

11.  Looks  on  at  Test  Matches  or  League  football. 

12.  Calls  himself  a  “  sporting  correspondent,” 

So  fervent,  however,  is  the  admiration  of  the  average  English¬ 
man  for  these  bracing  pursuits,  that  it  may  without  hesitation  he 
averred  that  the  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours  who  could 
have  gone  to  the  electors  at  the  end  of  last"  year  with  all  these 
qualifications  duly  certified  would,  even  with  his  mind  absolutely 
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open,  not  to  say  void,  on  the  burning  topics  of  Chinese  slavery  and 
sectarian  education,  have  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Perhaps  the  most  vulgar  error  of  all  is  to  associate  good  sports¬ 
manship  with  a  weakness  for  betting.  It  is  also  by  far  the  most 
difficult  to  explain.  We  should  not  dream  of  applying  the  term 
sportsman  to  the  man  wdio  reads  the  Financial  Neics  in  the 
train,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  research  in  the  columns  of  pelf 
rings  his  stockbroker  up  on  the  telephone  the  moment  he  reaches 
his  office.  Yet  there  are  many  who  unhesitatingly  use  it  of  him 
who  reads  the  Sportsman  and  then  wires  to  his  commission  agent. 
Why  the  distinction?  Each  is  a  gambler;  and  the  one  often 
knows  no  more  of  the  horse  that  he  backs  than  the  other  of  the 
Australian  mine  or  American  raih-oad  in  which  he  sees  a  short 
cut  to  fortune.  In  either  case,  a  man  wdth  the  gambling  instinct 
takes  an  obvious  risk  on  an  uncertainty.  Neither  transaction  is 
sport  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Neither  need,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  reviled  as  a  vice.  Let  me  at  once  dissociate  myself  from 
the  unctuous  view  of  gambling,  wffiich  holds  that  a  man  who  plays 
faro  or  backs  his  fancy  at  Epsom  cannot  be  a  good  sportsman.  I 
will,  indeed,  so  far  dissent  from  such  a  creed  as  to  admit  that 
readiness  to  take  what  is  sometimes  described  as  a  “sporting 
risk  ’  ’  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  true  sporting  temperament.  But 
the  risk  need  not  be  in  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  and  it  can 
be  taken  without  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  dice-box  or 
betting-ring.  The  most  successful  gambling  clubs  were  not 
founded  by  sportsmen ;  Crookford  was  a  fishmonger,  Almack  a 
valet. 

In  a  generation  which  can  boast  among  its  more  enduring  pro¬ 
ducts  the  verse  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  insist  that  jocund  inebriety  is  no  longer  good  form. 
Gone  is  the  type  of  buck  who  bade  his  man  put  two  bottles  of 
sherry  by  his  bedside  and  call  him  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  fox-hunting  squires,  who  sat  down  to  table  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  moved  under  it  about  eight  in  the  evening,  areas 
extinct  in  Britain  as  the  sabre-toothed  tiger.  Obscene  language, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  subordinates,  has  in  great  measure 
gone  the  way  of  intoxication ,  and  we  no  longer  meet  anyone  like 
the  famous  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  according  to  his  biographer,  Mr. 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  was  wont  to  exhort  his  servants  as 
“  bastards  and  cuckoldy  knaves.”  All  these  men  were  in  their 
day  praised  as  “fine  old  English  gentlemen,”  but  their  day  is 
gone.  That  a  considerable  element  in  any  highly  civilised  nation, 
or  in  any  savage  people  brought  in  contact  wdth  civilisation,  will 
evince  an  immoderate  fondness  for  strong  drink  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  it  is  a  strange  irony  of  the  vanguard  of  progress  that 
this  weakness  in  the  individual  has  been  deftly  manipulated  as  a 
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means  of  swelling  the  public  revenue,  so  that  every  “  drunk  and 
disorderly  ”  brought  before  the  bench  has  indirectly  contributed  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  Imperial  Forces.  The  Gael  has  his  whiskey, 
the  Basque  his  thin  wine,  the  German  his  malted  brew,  the 
Mexican  his  pulque,  the  Abyssinian  his  araki;  to  every  patriot 
there  is  a  national  road  to  the  befuddled  Nirvana  of  the  drunkard. 
The  sportsman,  hownver,  no  matter  what  his  country  or  com¬ 
plexion,  may,  if  he  so  please,  drink  unspoilt  burn  water  nor  be 
the  worse  sportsman  for  his  preference.  The  punch  of  rum  and 
blackcurrant  jelly,  which  first  cheered  and  then  killed  that  keen 
sportsman  and  appealing  writer,  Somerville,  was  no  part  of  either 
his  sportsmanship  or  his  literature. 

The  true,  the  ideal,  sportsman  has  no  environment,  no  centre 
of  distribution ,  no  accurately  defined  geographic  range.  He  lives 
in  Balham  or  Belgravia.  He  is  of  the  peerage  or  the  proletariat. 
He  is  a  general  officer  on  the  active  list,  or  a  retired  sergeant.  He 
prescribes  drugs  in  a  rural  dispensary,  or  he  soothes  malades 
imaginaires  in  his  consulting-room  in  Harley  Street.  He  preaches 
in  the  village  church  or  in  the  cathedral.  His  hat  hangs  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle,  or  in  the  cottage  porch.  His  income  is  fifty 
thousand  a  year  or  nothing.  He  rides  a  cob  or  a  thoroughbred ; 
shoots  with  his  grandfather’s  hammer  gun  or  with  the  newest  of 
hammerless  ejectors  ;  fishes  wdth  a  hazel  rod  cut  at  the  waterside  or 
with  the  latest  thing  in  split  cane  ;  sails  the  summer  seas  in  a  half- 
rater  or  in  a  Sunbeam.  Sportsmanship,  in  short,  is  an  instinct, 
a  birthright,  not  a  commodity.  Anyone  may  buy  its  appurten¬ 
ances  ;  no  one  can  buy  its  temperament. 

History,  sacred  and  profane,  furnishes  many  types  of  sportsman. 
The  earliest  to  deserve  the  name  perhaps  was  one  Samson ,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  Against  him,  as  against  other  good  men  and  true, 
went  an  indiscriminate  love  of  the  ladies  all  through  his  career, 
but  the  unassertive  way  in  which  he  put  forth  his  mighty  strength 
cannot  fail  to  win  the  admiration  of  even  those  who  have  not  stood 
before  his  picture,  toying  wuth  a  helpless  lion,  in  the  Brighton 
Municipal  Museum.  Here  was  a  man,  by  my  fay !  He  killed  a 
lion  and  never  even  wrote  a  book  about  it.  He  slew'  his  enemies 
wholesale  w'ith  a  w'eapon  that  had  hitherto  been  used  against 
nothing  more  formidable  than  the  resisting  grasses  of  the  Holy 
Land.  He  burst  his  bonds  w'ith  a  matter  of  fact  ease  that  should 
make  even  the  “Handcuff  King’’  go  green  wdth  envy.  He 
toppled  over  the  great  building  and  died, blind  and  unrepentant, 
with  those  who  had  brought  out  their  captive  to  make  them  sport. 
They  got  it. 

The  only  other  proper  sportsman  in  the  w’ritings  was  Daniel. 
One  who  had  earlier  dreamt  of  winged  lions  and  w  ild  beasts  w'ith 
eyed  antlers  might  w’ell  have  been  excused  if  he  feared  big  game 
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at  close  quarters.  Yet  very  cheerfully,  and  in  no  spirit  of  bravado 
he  breaks  the  decree  of  the  idolaters  and  descends  into  a  pit  o{ 
undrugged,  forest-bred  lions,  with  nothing  to  hope  from  liveried 
attendants  standing  by  with  hot  irons  or  sponges  soaked  in  am¬ 
monia.  And  what  a  gentleman !  When,  with  next  morning’s 
dawn,  the  uneasy  and  repentant  Darius  looks  apprehensively  ovei 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  he  hears  no  brag,  no  pardonable  taunt  of  his 
discomfiture,  but  only  courteous  greeting  in  the  Oriental  formula: 
“Oh,  king,  live  for  ever!  ’’  What  a  gentleman! 

For  me  the  Bible  holds  no  third  sportsman ,  though  butchers  of 
both  men  and  beasts  run  their  sanguinary  course  through  its  pages. 
Esau,  commonly  cited  as  the  father  of  the  chase,  the  cunning 
hunter,  wdio  won  his  father’s  heart  with  venison,  is  chiefly  agree¬ 
able  by  contrast  with  the  commercial  Jacob,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  trade  a  dish  of  beans  against  the  birthright  of  a  hungry  and,  as 
he  thought,  dying  brother;  chiefly  interesting  as  the  first  fool  to 
barter  his  broad  acres  against  a  mess  of  ix)ttage.  Nimrod,  grand¬ 
son  of  Ham,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  was  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  just  an  ordinary  black  man  with  the  knack  of  spooring 
game,  and,  pending  further  revelations  of  the  cuneiform,  in  no 
way  conspicuous  above  the  usual  run  of  native  ivory  hunters  still 
busy  with  their  work  of  extermination  in  the  depths  of  central 
Africa. 

Nimrod,  w'ho  seems  to  have  lived  for  the  chase  alone,  has  the 
further  interest  of  standing  for  an  eternal  type.  To  the  true 
sportsman  his  sport  is  a  good  servant,  not  a  bad  master;  of  his 
life  a  thing  apart,  not  his  whole  existence.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
many  ways  an  ideal  sportsman,  insists  on  this.  As  fanatical  de¬ 
votees  of  the  chase  he  cites  King  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  and  that 
Elector  of  Saxony  who  was  so  prominent  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
The  former,  he  reminds  us,  was  out  shooting  one  day  when 
interrupted  by  events,  the  official  euphemism  for  the  final  assault 
of  the  raging  mob  on  the  gates  of  Versailles.  The  Elector  is  said, 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  that  devastated  his  own  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories,  to  have  slain  no  fewer  than  80,000  head  of  deer 
and  wild  boar.  Devotion  to  sport  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  his  State  is  sternly  condemned  by  the  strenuous  President ;  but, 
though  such  severity  comes  admirably  from  the  White  House,  it 
may,  in  fairness  to  the  poor  Elector,  be  conceded  that  the  years 
which  the  locusts  ate  between  1618  and  1648  covered  the  whole 
period  of  his  prime,  and  if  he  w’as  to  be  debarred  during  that  in¬ 
terval  from  all  recreation ,  then  the  meek ,  who  theoretically  inherit 
the  earth,  without  taking  much  pains  with  their  property,  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  that  they  are  not  born  to  high  estate.  Most 
of  the  Bourbons  were  all-round  sportsmen,  and  to  none  of  his 
house  did  the  Grand  Monarque  yield  in  variety  of  hobbies.  In 
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Colbert’s  accounts  of  expenditure  on  his  royal  master’s  menus 
I  phisirs  we  find  estimates  for  a  muette,  a  haras,  and  Madame  de 
}  Montespan  !  Moreover,  the  only  good  roads  in  France  during  his 
I  reign  were  those  w'hich  he  kept  in  repair  for  his  stag-hunting 
I  around  Marly  and  Fontainebleau.^  His  grandson,  the  Due  de 
I  Bourgogne,  a  passionate  sportsman  as  a  lad,  appears  to  have  re- 
"  nounced  the  chase  for  more  serious  pursuits  when  he  attained 
!  to  manhood.  According  to  Saint-Simon,  he  was,  as  a  young  man, 

;  “passionately  fond  of  all  kinds  of  voluptuousness,  of  women,  of 
''  wine,  good  living,  hunting,  music,  gambling,”  in  fine,  a  model 
“sportsman”  in  the  wrong  sense  already  referred  to.  Yet  by 
[  the  time  he  was  twenty ,  he  shone  as  a  reformed  rake ,  and  ‘  ‘  in  a 
short  time  hunting  became  a  less  usual  topic  of  conversation.”  ^ 
j  The  grandson  of  the  great  Louis  did  not  live  to  come  to  the 
I  throne,  but  some  of  the  keenest  sportsmen  of  olden  time  have 
I  worn  the  Crown.  There  is  no  need  to  hark  back  to  those  Norman 

I  and  Angevin  monarchs,  whose  unbridled  passion  for  the  chase 

I  was  indulged  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  downtrodden  Saxon 
I  peasantry  that  they  had  crossed  the  narrow  seas  to  rule.  The 

I  sovereigns  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 

I  bigger  game,  and  with  the  dawm  of  the  eventful  Stuart  period  we 
I  find  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  declining  on  a  lower  plane. 
I  To  James  I.,  whom  Mr.  Eoosevelt  severely  dubs  “as  unkingly  a 
I  man  as  ever  sat  on  a  throne,”  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
I  chase  were  no  doubt  of  greater  moment  than  its  hard  work.  Yet 
I  I  question  whether  that  shrewd  Stuart,  almost  the  only  one  of  his 
I  dynasty  to  die  at  peace  with  his  subjects,  quite  missed  the  true 
I  sportsmanlike  spirit,  as  witness  the  terms  on  which  he  made  over 
I  certain  sporting  rights  to  Lord  Eglington,  binding  him  to  “  hunt 
C  the  hares  with  raches,  giving  them  faire  play,  not  hunting  them 
I  with  greyhounds.”  Our  own  King,  his  ally  of  Portugal,  and  his 
I  nephew  of  Germany,  still  vary  the  affairs  of  State  with  sporting 
I  interludes.  The  young  King  of  Spain  is  a  good  shot  and  a  keen 
;  and  fearless  horseman.  The  late  King  of  Italy  was  able  to  indulge 
5  a  passion  for  stalking  the  chamois  and  moufflon  without  prejudice 
f  to  the  public  business ;  and  the  same  traditions  are  upheld  to-day 
by  a  venerable  monarch,  whose  great  age  has  not  sapped  his 
'  ardour  for  excursions  after  the  game  of  the  Carpathians.  President 
Boosevelt  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  public  man 
controlling  a  mania  for  sport  and  camp  life  in  deference  to  the 
sterner  occupations  of  fighting  trusts,  stemming  corruption,  and 
J  generally  guiding  the  more  imperial  of  his  countrymen  clear  of 
the  quicksands  that  beset  extreme  insistence  on  the  political  ap- 
(  plication  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  me,  ever  since  I  talked 
■  with  him,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  represents  a  fascinating  combination 
R  (1)  Farmer,  Versailles,  p.  78.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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of  backwoodsman  and  statesman,  inspired  with  the  yearnings  ^ 
of  an  Indian  trapper,  yet  justifying  himself  as  a  ruler  of  millions 

This  is  the  stamp  of  the  true  sportsman  ;  something  more  than 
a  seventeenth-century  despot,  inspired  by  a  more  solid  purpose 
in  life  than  to  hunt  four  days  a  week,  use  ten  thousand  cartridges 
a  year,  or  flog  every  pool  of  a  score  of  rivers  between  January  and 
June.  Of  the  excessive  devotion  to  hunting,  horseracing,  and 
other  field  sports,  which  characterised  the  statesmen  of  another 
generation,  something  was  said  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Eeview.^  Those  w^ere  the  days  when  Palmerston,  defeated  at 
Westminster  by  Lord  Derby  one  afternoon,  rode  down  to  Epsom 
next  morning  and  there  met  his  rival  on  the  racecourse. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  perfervid  sportsman  has  at  all 
times  moved  the  bile  of  men  of  letters.  The  explanation  may 
possibly  lie  in  the  fact  that  his  only  purchases  in  bookland  consist 
of  those  technical  w’orks  that  treat  of  his  own  recreations. 
Carlyle  loathed  the  elemental  sportsman.  “  Where,”  asks 
Teufelsdroeckh  in  his  spleen,  ‘‘are  the  Hengists  and  Maries? 
Where  are  they?  Preserving  their  game!”  The  reasoning 
W’hich  here  prompts  the  bitter  invective  of  the  seer  of  Chelsea  i 
is  not  without  fault,  for  his  argument  assumes  that  the  ' 
average  country  gentleman,  who  may  do  admirable  work  as  a 
game-preserver  or  Master  of  Hounds,  would  of  necessity  show 
equal  capacity  in  the  transaction  of  his  country’s  affairs,  which 
is  probably  far  from  the  truth.  Addison  chastises  them  unmerci¬ 
fully.  ‘‘  Many  of  our  county  gentlemen,”  he  writes,^  ‘‘  in  their  i 
busy  hours  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some  other  ’ 
diversion  which  they  find  in  the  field  and  woods.”  This  gave 
occasion  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  - 
everyone  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  f 
them  in  the  words  of  Goliath  :  ‘‘I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  L 
the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.”  The  florid  invective  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  still  a  lasting  joy  to  those  who  indulge 
in  what  he  inaccurately  terms  ‘‘battue  shooting.  Thackeray  has 
more  than  one  sly  thrust  at  the  sporting  bucks  of  the  Eegency, 
whom  we  still  seem  to  see  strutting  amid  the  faded  splendour  of 
the  Brighton  Dome.  There  was  young  Osborne,  famous  in  field 
sports,  a  spendthrift,  able  to  spar,  bat  and  bowl  better  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  ride  his  own  horse  first  in  a  race.  There 
was  Parson  Crawley,  too,  he  who  pulled  stroke  in  the  Christ-  » 
church  boat,  and  who  had  thrashed  all  the  best  bruisers  in  the  i 
town,  attended  every  race  meeting  and  regatta,  ridden  to  hounds 
in  a  pepper-and-salt  frock,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fishermen  in  - 
the  county. 

The  sporting  parson,  a  type  of  sportsman  apart,  deserves  a 
(1)  May,  1904.  (2)  Sfectator,  August  20th,  1714.  : 
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digression  to  himself.  The  extent  to  which  high  proficiency  witli 
gun  or  10(1  is  compatible  with  the  necessary  devotion  to  spiritual 
duties  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  Such  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  recalls  a  good  story  told  in  Berkshire  hunting  circles,  of  a 
curate,  who,  on  being  reproved  by  his  bishop  for  riding  to  hounds,  ‘ 
reminded  his  spiritual  chief  that  he  had  seen  him  at  the  Hunt 
Ball.  “  True,”  admitted  the  bishop,  “  hut  I  was  never  in  the 
same  room  as  the  dancers  !  ”  “  Just  so,  my  lord,  just  so,”  was 

the  curate’s  ready  retort,  “  and  1  am  never  in  the  same  field 
with  the  hounds.” 

The  most  esteemed  of  all  s[3orting  parsons  in  the  annals  of  the 
chase  was  Parson  Eussell,  of  Devonshire.  Another  character  was 
Bishop  Harcourt,  who,  when  someone  offered  to  show  him  the 
Boman  remains  outside  Carlisle,  consigned  these  antiquities  to 
temporary  oblivion  and  begged  to  be  shown  the  grouse  instimd. 
Then  there  was  Dean  Swift,  who  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  loss 
of  a  fish  occasioned  him  deep  grief,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
that  ho  accepted  the  invitation  of  Gay  to  ride  over  to  Salisbury 
Plain  and  mark  for  him  while  he  shot  game.^  Before  all  these 
lived  Bishop  Hubert,  who  forgot  both  his  wife  and  his  religion  in 
his  passion  for  the  chase,  and  even  tracked  a  stag  in  the  forest 
of  the  Ardennes  on  a  Good  Friday  morning.  Whereiqxin  he  saw 
his  famous  vision,  buried  his  wife,  who  died  betimes,  aiul  embraced 
the  holy  life.  Far  down  a  long  list  of  sporting  j)arsons  comes  the 
name  of  Crabbe,  who,  holding  a  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Belvoir, 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  make  some  pretence  of  being  a  sj)orting 
parson  as  approved  in  his  time.  His  contempt,  however,  of  such 
au  anomaly  has  survived  in  the  scathing  lines  : — 

A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day. 

And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  his  nights  to  play. 

His  son  tells  us  even  more  of  his  father’s  failure  to  fill  a  role  for 
which  his  distaste  was  unconquerable.  ‘‘  He  wanted  precision  of 
eye  and  hand  to  use  the  gun  with  success.  As  to  coursing,  the 
cry  of  the  first  hare  he  saw  killed ,  struck  him  as  so  like  the  wail  of 
an  infant,  that  he  turned  heartsick  from  the  spot ;  and,  in  a  word, 
although  ]Mr.  Crabbe  did,  for  a  season,  make  his  ap^xiaiance  now 
and  then  in  a  garb  which  none  that  knew  him  in  his  latter  days 
could  ever  have  suspected  him  of  assuming,  the  velveteen  jacket 
and  all  its  appurtenances  were  soon  laid  aside  for  ever.  ’  ’  ^ 

Of  sporting  parsons  we  may  take  our  leave  with  the  name  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  since  hackneyed 
phrase,  ‘‘  muscular  Christianity.”  Well  he  loved  his  day  to 
hounds  “  on  an  old  horse  picked  up  cheap  for  parson’s  work  ”  ; 

(1)  Malmesbury  Shooting  Journals  (“Country  Life  Library”),  p.  70. 

(2)  The  Burford  Papers. 
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and  equally  he  loved  his  day’s  fishing.  When  at  college,  he 
“  threw  himself  into  every  kind  of  sport  to  distract  his  mind.  He 
rowed,  though  he  did  not  attain  to  the  first  boat,  but  specially 
delighted  in  fishing  expeditions  into  the  fens  and  elsewhere,  rode 
out  to  Sedgwick’s  equestrian  lectures  on  geology,  and  learnt  boxing 
under  a  negro  prize  fighter.  ?le  was  a  good  jiedestrian  and  onct' 
walked  to  Jjondon  in  a  day.” 

Those  who  wage  a  not  wholly  unreasonable  war  on  the  fetish 
worship  of  athletics  are  sometimes,  in  their  heat  and  haste,  betrayed 
to  the  other  extreme,  finding  themselves  in  the  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  that  brains  never  go  with  a  love  of  field  sports.  Do  they 
not?  Was  not  Crichton  a  swordsman  as  well  as  a  scholar?  And 
what  of  Byron?  The  extreme  immodesty  of  his  self-appraise- 
rnent  challenges  criticism,  but  of  his  brains  few,  even  among 
those  who  have  not  read  his  work,  entertain  any  doubt.  Yet  he 
described  himself,  when  likened  to  Bousseau,  as  “an  excellent 
swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a  daring,  rider  .  .  .  sufficient 
of  fence,  particularly  of  the  Highland  broadsword;  not  a  bad 
boxer  when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was  difficult  ...  a 
very  fair  cricketer,  one  of  the  Harrow  Eleven  when  we  played 
against  Eton  in  1805.”  Then  there  was  d’Orsay,  the  too  cele¬ 
brated  d’Orsay,  of  whom  a  contem]^)orary  wrote  (at  an  earlier 
stage  than  that  of  the  broken-down  macaroni  played  by  Mr.  Tree) 
that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  ‘‘the  best  fencer,  dancer, 
swimmer,  runner,  dresser,  the  best  shot,  the  best  hor.sen]an,  the 
best  draughtsman  of  his  age.”  Posterity  has  not  perhaps 
honoured  this  draft  to  the  full  amount,  yet  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  d’Orsay  the  artistic  and  sporting  temperament  were 
united  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Of  Shake.speare  we  know  that  he  was  an  amateur  poacher  of 
quality  and  that,  as  the  result  of  raids  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s 
venison  and  rabbits,  he  was  in  turn  whipped,  imprisoned,  and 
driven  from  his  home.  One  of  his  biographers  also  regards  him 
as  a  keen  fisherman,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  angling  references 
made  by  Cleopatra,  Hero,  Ursula,  Hamlet,  Leontes,  Gratiano, 
and  some  others  of  his  characters  are  more  than  mere  cribbage 
from  contemporary  angling  literature,  and  may  even  indicate  the 
master  of  the  rod. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  from  his  boyhood  up,  keen  on  outdoor 
exercise.  In  the  class  room  he  appears  to  have  been  a  confirmed 
idler,  with  an  insatiable  passion  for  fights  with  the  town  lads. 
He  loved  his  dogs  all  his  life,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  both 
coursing  and  salmon-fishing.  Sadly  handicapped  by  lameness, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  good  horseman  and  a  walker  of  great 
endurance. 

In  fiction  so  many  good  and  bad  sportsmen  hold  the  mirror  up 
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to  those  in  real  life  that  only  the  merest  types  must  be  named. 
In  Squire  Western,  for  instance,  we  have  the  all  but  extinct 
ireuiis  of  rustic  sportsman  already  noticed  in  this  article.  Those 
who  affect  an  apprehension  that  the  nation’s  damnation  lies  in 
the  direction  of  sport  freely  cite  this  coarse,  hallooing  bully  as 
the  sporting  type.  Busy  with  held  exercises  all  the  morning, 
and  with  bottle  companions  all  the  evening,  he  belonged  to  tlu' 
category  dubbed  by  his  biographer 

Fcras  coriniinicrr,  nati, 

A  higher  ideal  of  sportsman  is  now  and  again  presented  us  by 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  in  his  welcome  relapses  from  the  mournful 
biography  of  the  human  ferret,  whom  some  misguidi'd  admirer 
persuaded  him  to  drag  back  from  his  peaceful  Alpine  grave. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  types  is  old  Sir  Nigel  Loring,  the 
“slight  man  of  poor  stature,  with  soft,  lisping  voice  and  gentle 
ways,”  a  middle-aged  dandy,  yet  a  ‘‘  little  rooster,”  whom  Hordle 
John  and  other  brawny  varlets  delighted  to  fight  under. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  the  devoted  sportsman  of  means  and 
leisure  indulging  his  genius  and  energy  in  more  serious  pursuits. 
As  a  rule,  a  passion  for  sport  brooks  no  rival  distraction.  The 
second  Earl  of  Alalmesbury,  whose  sporting  journals  were  lately 
published  from  old  manuscript  records,  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  worse  for  a  little  less  obsession  of  his  duck-gun  and  a 
somewhat  warmer  interest  in  public  affairs.  With  crowded  inter¬ 
ludes  of  sterner  purpose,  his  long  and  silent  tramps  after  the  duck 
and  teal  of  his  well-watered  meads  might  have  yielded  the  master 
of  Heron  Court  a  fuller  measure  of  enjoyment.  The  old  kings  of 
the  hunting  field — Assheton  Smith,  Meynell,  Grantly  Berkeley 
and  the  rest — spent  all  their  winter,  bar  frosts  and  Sundays,  in 
the  saddle.  Yet  the  needs  of  the  quan-y  impose  a  close  time, 
statutory  or  otherwise,  on  fishing,  shooting,  and  hunting. 

Golf  has  none,  in  deed  or  word,  and  there  should  be  a  full 
membership  for  a  London  club  that  proscribes  all  golf  talk  above 
a  whisper.  Incessant  chatter  about  a  sport  is  no  index  of  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Your  crack  shot  and  deadly  fisherman  rarely  ride  their 
hobby  rough-shod  over  the  toes  of  a  bored  audience.  They  keep 
their  “shop”  for  the  shooting  luncheon  or  riverside.  No  such 
code  is  respected  by  the  wordy  golfer,  who  has  but  to  meet  another 
of  his  kind  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club  in  order  to  burst 
forth  on  the  enthralling  subjects  of  stymies  and  handicaps.  If 
there  is  in  the  w  hole  realm  of  modern  manhood  a  yet  worse  bore , 
it  is  the  very  enthusiastic  motor  man,  and  to  hear  two  rival 
scorchers  talk  sparkers  and  tremblers  is  to  cry  “Not  mad,  kind 
Heaven !  ’  ’  Such  conversational  sportsmen  set  too  much  store 
by  the  example  of  that  jolly  knight.  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley.  w^hose 
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trophios  of  the  chase  Jiffordeil  him  such  frequent  topics  of  oon. 
versation  that  his  acquaintance'  must  liavc  found  him  an  iinmiti- 
gated  bore. 

A  craze  for  records  is  another  baneful  tendency  of  modern 
times,  against  which  the  sportsman  in  the  making  should  be  on 
his  guard.  This  megalomania  is  sometimes  misapprehended  as 
an  Americanism,  but  in  truth  it  is  cosmopolitan,  nowhere  in  more 
(widence  than  in  some  Ijatin  countries.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  spread¬ 
ing  infection.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  world-wide.  Asia 
has  no  yellow’  fever ;  Central  America  no  plague ;  but  the  canker 
of  record-hunting  is  every wheic.  The  indifferent  sportsman  is 
ever  in  pursuit  of  new’  distinctions.  First  he  makes  a  record ;  then 
he  never  rests  until  he  has  broken  it.  Nor  is  this  wretched  am¬ 
bition  even  a  modern  growdh.  It  has  precedent  in  Scripture. 
The  mischief-making  odalisques,  who  tlauced  out  with  their  bare 
arms  and  effrontery,  with  tabrets  and  with  song,  sounded  the 
note  with  their  “Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his 
ten  thousands!”  A  wicked,  inconquerable  hankering  after  the 
ten  thousands  is  become  the  curse  of  sport.  Unhappily,  it  inspires 
the  wealthy  big  game  hunter  as  well  as  the  humble  bank  angler, 
who  fishes  a  pegged-down  match  in  a  midland  canal.  That  the 
owners  of  famous  moors  and  classic  covers  should  publish  each 
year’s  bag  in  the  sporting  press  does  not,  it  must  be  conceded, 
make  them  any  woi’se  sportsmen,  for,  by  so  doing,  they  are  as 
a  rule  only  anticipating  with  the  true  version  the  garbled  figures 
that  would  otherwise  find  their  way  into  print. 

From  this  protest  against  too  much  competition  in  sport,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  those  who  have,  by  virtue  of  abnormal 
opportunities  or  exceptional  qualifications,  placed  themselves  in 
the  front  rank  are  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
good  sjwrtsmen.  It  would  be  easy,  scarcely  (since  they  stand  so 
high  above  their  contemporaries)  even  invidious,  to  name  four  men 
w’ho  shoot  a  driven  grouse  better  than  all  the  rest  of  four  millions. 
As  it  happens,  they  are  all  excellent  sportsmen,  but  so  also  are 
forty  thousand  others,  who,  though  they  lack  such  thorough 
mastery  of  the  gun,  none  the  less  manage  to  play  the  game  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules.  Similarly,  there  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men 
who  immeasurably  excel  with  the  dry  fly.  Them  the  Itchen,  Test, 
and  Mimram  know,  and  there  can  be  no  need  to  name  them. 
Yet  these  would  be  the  first  to  grant  that  there  are  sportsmen  as 
genuine  among  those  w’hose  fishing  has  been  with  float  and  bait, 
who  know  not  the  joys  of  the  chalk  stream  or  salmon  river,  but 
have  to  take  their  pleasure  beside  the  crowded  Thames  or  homely 
Lea. 

The  perfect  sportsman  docs  not  ridicule  every  method  but  his 
own.  Though  the  tamer  interludes  with  driven  birds  may  to  the 
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[  hunter  of  big  game  seem  poor  diversion,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  careful 
i  to  recognise  that,  lacking  the  opportunity  for  grander  pastime, 

'  even  such  artificial  shooting  may  be  a  valuable  anodyne  for  the 

;  cramped  life  of  cities.  The  crack  driven  shot,  delighting  in  his 

own  perfection  when  he  finds  himself  able  to  bowl  over  anything, 
even  a  snipe  flying  before  a  gale,  will  scarcely,  perhaps,  feel  the 
joy  of  sport  when  tramping  through  wet  roots  after  large  birds 
that  float  slowly  away  from  rest.  The  enthusiast  with  high 
pheasants  does  not  feel  his  pulses  beat  faster  as  he  potters  along 
the  hedgerows  with  a  spaniel.  Nor  do  those  who  have  once  tasted 
the  cold  perfection  of  duck-flighting  in  the  red  sunsets  of  the 
Scotch  Isles  find  much  excitement  in  the  mild  and  comfortable 
sjwrt  provided  in  south  country  home  covers.  Yet  none  of  these 
need  give  words  to  their  contempt.  The  stealthy  artist  of  the 
May-fly  who  stalks  fat  Hampshire  trout  with  all  the  caution  of 
a  panther  stealing  up  to  cattle,  need  not  scout  the  drowsy  sports¬ 
man,  who  watches  his  painted  float  by  the  hour  for  the  nibble  of 
a  bream,  as  a  wormy  fellow.  The  irreproachable  foxhuntcr,  with 
his  box  near  iMelton,  need  not  sneer  at  him  who  follows  ])rovincial 
harriers  as  a  lover  of  red  currant  jelly.  The  hallmark  of  the  true 
sportsman  is  a  broad  tolerance  of  the  sport  of  others,  which  in  no 
'  way  makes  him  a  traitor  to  his  own.  Whenever  I  find  a 
1  salmon  fisherman  feeling,  or  even  simulating,  interest  in  some 
yarn  of  roach  or  pike,  I  know  him  for  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Walton. 

'  Commercialism  should  be  foreign  to  the  s|X)rtsman  in  his  play¬ 
time.  However  hard  to  drive  a  bargain  in  business  hours,  if  such 
;  interests  enter  into  his  life,  he  must  never  in  his  sport  strain 

='  after  his  money’s  worth.  Time  and  labour  must  bo  given  un¬ 

grudgingly  for  the  most  meagre  results.  Pascal  gives  us  the  right 
moral  of  this  in  his  type  of  man  who  cheerfully  devotes  a  whole 

morning  to  hunt  a  hare  that  he  would  not  buy.  It  is  for  this 

reason  that  I  differentiate  between  sport  and  the  acquisition  of 
trophies,  which  is  business.  Angling  competitions  in  particular 
have  done  a  little  to  degrade  a  beautiful  recreation  that  should 
have  been  tarnished  by  no  lust  of  gain.  Betting  on  the  racecourse 
and  gate-money  at  football  matches  w’ere  bad,  but  inevitable  ;  but 
fishing  might  wxdl  have  been  preserved  from  such  pollution. 
Washington  Irving  quotes,  in  his  Sketch  Book,  an  admirable  old 
injunction  to  this  effect  from  “The  Tretysc  of  Fishing  with  the 
Angle”  : — ‘‘Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafti  disport  for  no 
covetousness  to  the  encreasing  and  sparing  of  your  money.”  In 
j  flying  from  the  taint  of  commercialism,  in  repudiating  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  balance  the  profit  and  loss  of  his  enjoyment,  the  sportsman 
may  bo  cautioned  against  the  absurdity  of  the  other  extreme.  If 
i  we  were  to  push  the  condemnation  of  a  big  bag  to  its  logical  con- 
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elusion,  tlien  the  crowning  enjoyment  of  sport  would  unavoklablv 
be  represented  by  a  blank  day. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is,  as  has  been  admitted  in  previous  numbers 
of  this  Eeview,^  a  charge  which  sportsmen  cannot  wholly  rebut. 
Fishing,  shooting,  and  hunting  entail  a  degree  of  cruelty,  which 
decreases  in  the  order  named.  It  is  no  argument  to  object  that 
cruelty  is  also  practised  by  the  slaughterer  and  condoned  by  ladies 
who  wear  aigrettes  and  eat  cold  game.  Such  tu  quoque  logic 
carries  less  weight  in  the  brief  for  the  defence  than  a  judicious 
plea  for  extenuating  circumstances,  corresponding  benefits  to  the 
wild  creatures,  and  much  exaggeration  of  the  cruelty  practised 
towards  the  rest.  Now  and  again,  heckled,  no  doubt,  by  those 
who  condemn  field  sports  in  wdiich  they  themselves  find  no  enjoy¬ 
ment,  s]x)rtsmen  are  tempted  to  prefer  ridiculous  excuses  for 
methods  that  cannot  be  excused  or  explained.  The  writer  of  the 
latest  imfiortant  work  on  sport  in  German  East  Africa,-  justifies 
the  undoubtedly  cruel  practice  of  tying  up  domestic  animals  as 
baits  for  lions  on  the  ground  that  these  retainers  had  been  attacked 
by  tse-tse  fly,  and  that  they  thereby  won  a  swuft  and  painless 
death  instead  of  one  that  must  have  been  both  lingering  and 
dolorous. 

Yet,  cruel  though  much  sport  unfortunately  is  in  reality,  it  is  far 
more  so  in  the  descriptions  by  some  who  know'  nothing  about  it. 
The  lady  w  ho  chooses  to  be  known  as  “  Ouida  ”  has  written  so 
wildly  on  the  iniquities  of  sport  as  she  conceives  them,  that  her 
collected  views  on  the  subject  might  well  be  published  under  one 
of  her  own  titles,  “  The  Story  of  a  Dream.”  Mr.  Hichens  refers, 
in  one  of  his  most  gruesome  stories,  to  the  brutal  practice  of 
cramming  maimed  and  fluttering  pheasants  into  the  game-bag. 
Where  is  this  done?  In  making  this  amazing  accusation,  Mr. 
Hichens  has  ignored  the  obligations  entailed  on  romancers  of  his 
reputation.  Sportsmen  will  be  w'illing,  even  anxious,  to  believe 
that  this  libel,  which  degrades  them  to  the  level  of  pitmen  at  a 
‘‘rabbit  worry,”  was  no  wanton  invention  of  his  own,  but  was 
based  on  information  received  from  some  acquaintance  who  is 
cither  a  liar  or  a  wag.  Mr.  Boraston,  an  immoderate  advocate  of 
moderation,  overlooks,  wilfully  or  otherwise,  the  faet  that  nowhere 
do  the  little  songlurds  of  our  thickets  find  sanctuary  more  inviolate 
than  behind  the  boards  which,  w'ith  their  forbidding  legend  ‘‘  Tres¬ 
passers  will  be  Prosecuted,”  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  this 
flagellant  of  sport. 

The  grand  lesson  of  sport,  more  particularly  indeed  of  games,  is 
the  subordination  of  self  for  the  good  of  the  side.  The  cricket 
field  is  not  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  every  individual 
(1)  April,  1902;  OXtober,  1906.  (2)  Herr  C.  J.  Schillint^s. 
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makes  a  party  unto  himself.  If  it  were,  there  would  he  no 
cricket.  The  man  who  hankers  after 

The  philosopher’s  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 

can  play  no  game,  except  golf.  The  morose  Kyecroft,  whose  spirit 
chafed  against  the  loss  of  individualism  involved  in  school  drill, 
admirably  illustrates  the  converse  case.  Winning  as  his  melan¬ 
choly  could  be  to  a  mind  attuned  in  sympathy,  poor  Eyecroft  was 
at  his  worst  a  morose  and  morbid  egoist.  He  never  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  appeared  to  himself  as  merely  a  useful  means  of  livelihood 
to  his  housekeeper.  The  German  Emperor  never  perhaps  recol¬ 
lects  that  to  the  Berlin  biologists  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  merely 
a  strenuous  machine  for  converting  food  into  work.  If  he  does 
realise  this  truth,  he  owes  his  enlightenment  to  the  levelling  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  chase.  Sports  vary  in  the  degree  in  w^hich  they 
discipline  those  who  take  part  in  them,  but  the  perfect  harmony  of 
a  University  eight  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  automatic  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  drill  ground.  Sport  also,  for  all  that  can  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  teaches  indifference  to  luxury,  and  a  preference  for 
the  simple  life.  The  sportsman  is  freely  declaimed  as  a  sybarite, 
but  ask  such  men  as  Mr.  Selous  and  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  what 
luxury  there  is  in  the  pursuit  of  big  game  ! 

Yet,  before  all,  the  sportsman  feels  the  joy  of  life.  He  need 
never  know  a  dull  moment.  Time  does  not  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands.  If  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  had  been  born  half  a  century 
later,  she  would  have  had  her  hockey  twice  a  week,  been  busy 
changing  the  bandages  on  her  ankles  on  the  other  days,  and  have 
had  no  time  to  play  the  pranks  that  made  young  Laurence  cut 
his  throat,  and  led  his  mother  to  hint  that  the  daughter  of  a 
hundred  earls  was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  He  who  drags 
his  weary  length  along  life’s  stony  trek  without  a  hobby  to  gladden 
his  leisure  always  reminds  me  of  the  footsore  Arab  in  the  desert, 
who  plods  over  the  burning  stones,  too  stupid  even  to  envy  those 
who  ride  by,  and  carries  his  yellow  slippers  beneath  his  arm.  Not 
for  the  sportsman  is  the  cui  bono  attitude  so  sedulously  cultivated 
by  the  very  young  men  of  cities,  not  for  him  the  morbid  hankering 
after  the  lost  glories  consule  Planco,  so  characteristic  of  the  human 
break-up.  Selfish  he  may  be  at  times.  Too  often  his  is  the 

“D - hurting  yourself  for  anyone  else,  you  know”  attitude. 

Yet  love  of  self  is  not  confined  to  his  class.  And  so  he  will 
wickedly  persist,  doggedly  revelling  in  the  elemental  instincts  of 
his  savage  manhood,  and  defying  even  the  ungrammatical  fervour 
with  which  that  most  delightful  of  intransigeants ,  Mr.  Edmund 
Selous,  continues  to  denounce  him  as  Nature’s  wastrel. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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M.  Alfuki)  C.apus. 

Tiikougii  a  novel  published  six  or  seven  3'ears  ago,  under  the  title  of 
Qui  Perd  Gagne,  I  male  the  acquaintance  of  a  nund)er  of 
Parisians  who  committed  all  manner  of  faults  and  follies,  got  into 
all  kinds  of  dilemmas;  and  yet  compelled  a  certain  sympathy  by 
reason  of  their  good-heartedness  and  good  humour.  Never  a  dull 
moment  in  this  novel;  never,  indeed,  a  moment  when  there  was  not 
some  anxious  situation  to  face,  some  formidable  difficulty  to  over¬ 
come.  The  leading  personages  were  a  retired  blanclmscuac  and  her 
husband.  Their  names  I  cannot  recall — let  them  be  christened  the 
Belons;  and  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived  would  most  assuredly  be  condemned  by  the  orthodox  English 
critic  as  “  unsavoury.”  Laid  bare  before  us  in  all  its  tawdriness, 
all  its  feverishness,  all  its  swift  delirious  ups  and  downs,  was  the 
hfe  of  the  adventurer.  A  good  round  dozen  of  these  gentlemen,  hut 
the  most  ”  enterprising,”  the  most  audacious,  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  amongst  them  was  our  friend  Belon,  who,  before  becoming  the 
husband  of  the  hlanchisHCUsc,  and  the  master  of  the  money  realised 
by  the  sale  of  the  blancliisscric,  had  been  a  seedy  figure  in  shady 
newspaper-offices,  and  suspicious  gambling  clubs.  In  his  unmarried 
days  Belon  rejoiced  when  a  bet  at  baccarat,  or  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  line  of  canvassing  for  advertisements,  y  ielded  him  a  louis. 
He  was  always  “  hard  up  ” — always  (as  he  described  it)  in  a 
“  crisis,” — but  adv'ersity  neither  disheartened  him  nor  turned  his 
temper. 

“  Times  will  change,”  said  Belon,  when  he  surveyed  bis  shabby 
form  in  the  mirror  of  a  cafe. 

“  One  of  these  days  you  will  dine  magnificently  at  Paillard’s,” 
said  Belon,  when  he  issued  forth  (his  hunger  still  unsatisfied)  from 
a  greasy  restaurant. 

‘‘  Paris,”  he  soliloquised,  as  he  swaggered  along  the  boulevards, 
with  a  shocking  little  black  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
his  hat  tilted  rakishly  on  one  side,  “  Paris,  I  know  you  well — know 
your  weaknesses,  your  failings,  your  vanities.  And  with  this  pre¬ 
cious  knowledge  to  assist  me,  I  shall  undoubtedly  succeed.” 

Certainly,  Belon  knew  Paris  thoroughly — or  part  of  it.  He  was 
full  of  anecdote  and  scandal.  He  had  amazing  stories  to  tell  of 
personages  high  up  in  the  grand  monde,  the  monde  d'affaireit,  and 
the  demi-monde ,  and  he  told  them  well.  He  could  be  gallant — in 
a  way.  Also,  when  it  served  his  purpose,  he  could  feign  a  serious¬ 
ness  that  inspired  confidence.  And  it  was  his  gaiety,  his  gallantry, 
his  flashy  worldliness,  that  fascinated  the  blanchisscnnc — not  a  foolish 
woman  by  any  means,  but  a  practical,  amiable  soul,  still  in  her 
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thirties,  still  attractive,  still  (as  the  French  novelist  has  it) 
/tisantc,”  who  saw  in  her  marriage  to  Belon  not  only  a  means  of 
!4ape  from  the  steamy,  stifling  atmosphere  of  her  laundry,  but  a 
jwsition  of  importance,  even  of  luxury  and  brilliancy.  Belon  she 
believed  capable  of  great  things;  Belon,  with  his  enterprise,  his 
aiiclacitv,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  needed  only  a  small  capital, 
such  as  the  sale  of  the  laundry  would  provide,  to  become  a  master 
of  affaires,  and  a  leader  of  men.  And  then — was  not  Belon  fas¬ 
cinating.  and  ardent,  and  tender?  Thus,  half-prosaically,  half-senti- 
mcntally,  did  the  hlanchisseusc  consider  Belon’s  eloquently  worded 
proposal;  and  the  result  of  her  deliberations  was  good-bye  to  the 
hknchisscric.  Affectionately  she  embraced,  liberally  she  rewarded, 
Charlotte  and  Amelie,  her  assistants.  Charlotte  and  Amtdie  wept. 
The  future  IMadame  Belon  wept.  Belon  himself  was  moved  to  tears 
by  the  scene. 

“Adieu,  mes  filles,”  sobbed  the  future  Aladame  Belon. 

“Adieu,  Aladame,”  sobbed  back  Charlotte  and  Amelie. 

“  Allons-nous-en,  allons-nous-en,”  said  Belon,  huskily.  And  so 
-in  this  touching  fashion — farewell  to  the  hlanchisserie. 

What  changes,!  when  next  we  beheld  the  Belons !  Aladame 
dressed  attractively ;  and  Monsieur,  when  he  went  a-gambling,  was 
an  ornament  of  brilliant,  if  not  exclusive,  clubs;  and  a  power  in  busy, 
handsome  newspaper-offices.  There  were — as  Belon  prophesied — 
“magnificent  dinners  ”  at  Paillard’s.  There  were  constant  visits  to 
race-courses,  theatres,  and  music-halls.  One  played  high.  One 
conceived  colossal  “  business  ”  schemes.  One  mixed  familiarly 
with  personages  high  up  in  the  mondc  d'affaires,  and  in  the  demi¬ 
monde;  one  even  had  “  des  relations  ”  with  certain  personages  in 
the  veritable  monde.  But — the  reader,  as  he  followed  Belon  et  Cie 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  still  found  himself  in  a  whirl  of  adven¬ 
turers,  and  the  adventurers  (despite  their  display)  were  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  difficulties.  For  Belon  was  too  audacious,  too  “  enter¬ 
prising.”  Wonderfully  ingenious  were  his  schemes,  but  their  fate 
was  disastrous.  In  a  word,  Belon,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Paris, 
over-estimated  the  credulity  of  the  Parisians;  and  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  that  unimaginative,  relentless  personage,  the  Com- 
missaire  de  Police.  Happier  had  been  Madame  Belon  in  the  steamy 
(lays  of  the  blanchisserie  •,  happier  had  been  Belon  when  he  surveyed 
his  shabby  form  in  the  cafe  mirror  saying,  “  Times  will  change.”  In 
the  Belon  menage,  not  only  a  constant  dread  of  J\I.  le  Commissaire 
(le  Police,  but  bitter  domestic  quarrels,  even  infidelities.  But  the 
(luarrels  xvere  “made  up,”  the  infidelities  were  pardoned — for,  as 
the  troubles  thickened,  as  the  situation  grew  increasiiigly  alarming, 
so  did  tlie  Belons  become  drawn  closely  together;  so  did  they 
display  many,  yes,  admirable,  yes — even  heroic  (lualities.  And 
when  at  last  the  “  crisis  ”  arrived,  and  when  the  practical,  amiable, 
retired  blanchissease  saved  her  husband  from  a  disgraceful  fate,  it 
was  the  good  heart  and  good  humour  that  had  lived  through,  and  sur- 
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vived,  these  difficulties  which  made  the  point — the  very  un-English  I 
moral — of  the  story !  Thus,  after  discussing  their  short,  stonnv  I 
married  career  in  every  detail,  and  with  the  utmost  candour,  the 
Belons  agreed  that  no  great  harm  had  been  done,  since  they  were 
better  friends  than  ever !  But  Paris  had  become  distasteful  to  ' 

them;  what  a  blithe,  refreshing  change,  then,  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  a  quiet  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city !  A  little  villa 
with  a  porch  !  A  little  villa  with  a  garden  !  A  little  villa,  where  one 
would  be  entirely  chez  soi.  “  We  will  plant  cabbages,"  cried 
Madame  Belon  enthusiastically.  “  We  will  be  happy,”  responded 
Belon,  with  emotion.  So,  another  and  a  final  change  of  scene. 
Behold — as  a  last  tableau — the  Belons  installed  tranquilly,  comfort¬ 
ably,  and  affectionately  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  in  a  quiet,  innocent 
little  villa. 

Thus,  very  briefly,  the  story  of  Qui  Perd  Gagne.  The  author, 

I  need  scarcely  say,  was  ]\I.  Alfred  Capus;  for  who  but  that  inimit¬ 
able  dramatist  would  have  discovered  good-heartedness  and  good 
humour  as  underlying  qualities  in  such  shady  people  as  the  Belons: 
and  who  but  that  genius  at  clearing  up  awkward,  anxious  situations 
could  have  got  the  I'etired  bJanchisscusc  and  her  husband  so  gener¬ 
ously  and  unexpected^  out  of  their  moral,  as  well  as  their  practical, 
scrapes?  Thus,  seven  years  ago,  M.  Capus,  then  a  comparatively 
unknown  journalist,  already  possessed  those  qualities  which  have 
made  him  by  far  the  most  popular  playwright  of  to-day :  a  wonderful 
tolerance,  a  wonderful  bonhomie,  and  a  wonderful  and  incomparable 
talent  at  finding  a  way  of  carrying  the  treasure  of  faith  in  human 
goodness  safely  through  perilous  circumstances !  As  a  consequence 
of  these  qualities  M.  Capus  has  been  called  an  “  optimist.”  We 
are  always  and  always  hearing  of  the  “  optimism  ”  of  M.  Capus; 
but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  differ  from  the  vast  majority  of  his 
admirers,  I  would  suggest  that,  so  far  from  being  an  optimist,  M. 
Capus  is.  from  the  ideal  point  of  view,  a  cynic.  True,  an  amiable 
cynic.  He  regards  mankind  with  a  smile — not  of  mockery,  because 
there  is  nothing  unkind  in  it ;  a  smile  of  raillery  at  the  idealist’s  effort 
to  take  the  mote  out  of  his  brother’s  eye,  and  to  afflict  himself  too 
seriously  in  his  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  M.  Capus,  motes  and  beams,  big  faults 
as  well  as  little  ones,  belong  to  human  nature.  It  is  a  pity,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped.  “  C’est  la  vie  ” — and  so  let  us  make  the  best 
of  it.  And  it  might  be  worse ;  mankind  might  be  cruel,  wdiereas  the 
average  man,  as  well  as  the  average  woman,  is  kind — the  hearts 
of  average  men  and  women  are  in  the  right  place.  Thus,  let  man¬ 
kind  not  be  judged  too  harshly.  Since  we  are  w'hat  we  are,  it  is 
inevitable  we  should  commit  follies.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place ;  and  when  the  moment  arrives  we  shall 
know'  how  to  make  atonement  for  those  follies,  and  pass  on  iindis- 
graced.  “  Amusons-nous  bien,  soyons  gais;  mais-soyons  bons.”  Such 
might  be  M.  Capus’  message  to  mankind;  and  that  message,  indeed, 
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he  has  delivered  from  the  stage.  For  amongst  French  playwrights 
who  bring  home  to  us  vividly,  by  means  of  illustration,  French  ways 
of  feeling  and  methods  of  judgment  that  are  not  English  methods, 
M.  Alfred  Capus  stands  out  as  the  efficient  interpreter  of  the  typical 
personage  recognised  by  general  consent  in  France  as  “  I’homme 
qiii  est  foncierement  bon.” 

Do  not,  however,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in  any  way  helped 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  personage  by  makers  of  dic¬ 
tionaries,  who  tell  us  that  ”  I’liomme  qui  est  foncierement  bon  ”  is  a 
“thoroughly  good  man.”  No.  If  we  leave  the  thoroughly  bad 
man  out  of  account,  no  two  more  opposite  types  of  human  character 
can  be  compared  with  one  another — no  two  worthy  men  can  be 
brought  together  more  certain  to  quarrel,  and  mutually  to  dislike 
and  condemn  each  other  than  the  “  thoroughly  good  man,”  approved 
bv  the  English  standard,  and  ‘‘  I’homme  qui  est  foncierement  bon,” 
recognised  as  such  by  general  consent  in  France.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only  have  we  here  two  worthy  human  beings  who,  by  reason  of 
the  different  directions  wherein  the  special  worthiness  of  each  of 
them  displays  itself,  cannot  agree  as  friends,  but  for  the  services  of 
friendship  also  their  qualifications  are  so  different  that  upon  the 
occasions  when  one  can  help  us  the  other  will  get  us  into  trouble  ;  and 
in  the  moods  when  we  should  cleave  to  the  one,  we  should  indubitably 
avoid  the  other.  The  cause  of  this  essential  difference  is  not 
entirely  explained  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  righteousness  con¬ 
stitutes  the  predominant  characteristic  of  goodness  in  England,  and 
kindliness  the  i3redominant  characteristic  in  France,  because  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  kind  also — in  his  own  way.  In  other  words,  his  righteous¬ 
ness  docs  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and 
the  Frenchman  who  is  “  foncierement  bon  ”  has  virtues  also  of  his 
own;  he  has  not  merely  the  good  nature  of  the  easy-going  publican. 
What  these  special  virtues  really  are,  and  how,  whilst  they  do  not 
make  ”  I’homme  qui  est  foncierement  bon  ”  a  ”  thoroughly  good 
man  ”  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  they  do  make  him  a  lovable 
and  sympathetic  human  character,  one  can  discover  by  passing  an 
evening  in  the  society  of  Chartier,  Lucien  Briant,  Henriette,  and 
Laure  of  Notre  Jcuncsse,  Monsieur  Piegois  of  the  delightful  comedy 
of  that  name,  and  Montferrand — the  amazing  Deputy  Montferrand — 
of  L’ Attentat.  ^ 

Of  Notre  Jeunesse,  however,  I  need  not  speak  at  length,  for 
it  has  already  received  attention  in  these  pages.  So  let  us  arrive 
without  ado  at  the  most  stirring  moment  in  the  play,  the  moment 
when  Lucienne,  Briant’s  natural  daughter,  appears  unexpectedly  at 
the  villa  at  Trouvillc,  where  her  father  is  staying  with  his  friends, 
the  amiable  Chartier,  and  Chartier’s  kindly  widowed  sister,  liaure. 

(1)  Written  in  collaboration  with  M.  Liicieii  Dcs(aves.  But  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  characters  and  “situations”  which  especially  interest  us  in  the 
play  were  conceived  by  M.  r’lipus. 
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Lucieniie  is  young,  convcnablc ,  charming — but  her  sudden  arrival 
throws  the  timid,  nervous  Briant  into  the  deepest  consternation. 
Such  catastrophes  happened  only  to  him !  And  as  Briant  bemoans 
his  bad  fortune,  we  learn  that  in  his  jcuncHSC — in  his  student  days— 
he  had  a  liaison  with  a  young  woman,  who  kept  a  modest  stationer’s 
shop  off  the  racketty  Boulevard  St.  ^Michel. 

“Lonlon,”  interrupts  Chartier,  Lucien  Briant’s  contemporary  in  the  Latin 
Quarter. 

“Lonlon,”  assents  Briant,  with  a  sigh. 

When  his  sojourn  in  the  Latin  Quarter  came  to  an  end,  Briant 
and  “  Lonlon  ”  parted  good  friends.  “  Yes;  you  parted  natiirallv,” 
says  Chartier.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  naturally?”  asks  Briant. 
“  Well,”  replies  Chartier,  “  you  made  Lonlon  a  handsome  presentand 
both  of  you  went  your  different  ways.”  Years  afterwards  poor  Lonlon 
died,  and  on  her  death-bed  she  disclosed  to  Lucienne  the  secret  of 
her  birth.  Briant  was  Lucienne ’s  father — but  his  child  had  no  claim 
on  him;  for  in  the  Latin  Quarter  it  is  decreed  that  liaisons  terminate 
once  and  for  all  with  the  student’s  irresponsible  career;  the  “  hand¬ 
some  present”  tendered,  the  episode  is  closed,  at  the  most  memories— 
certainly  not  obligations — remain.  But  ”  lionlon  ”  told  her  daughter 
to  appeal  to  Chartier,  Lucien  Briant’s  warm-hearted  friend,  if  ever 
she  found  herself  in  difficulties;  and  it  is  when  Lucienne’s  position 
has  become  pathetically  lonely  and  precarious  that  we  meet  her  at 
Trouville  in  the  Chartier  Villa.  What  to  do  with  her?  At  first 
Chartier  sees  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  finding  her  a  situation 
as  “  lady’s  companion.”  The  stiff,  sardonic  Briant  suggests  that 
she  should  be  allowed  an  appropriate  annuity  on  the  understanding 
that  she  disappears.  Thus  Lucienne’s  future  trembles  in  the  balance 
until  Chartier’s  sister,  Laure — the  good  fairy  of  the  piece— Briant's 
wife,  Henriette,  and  finally  Chartier  himself,  agree  that  it  is 
Lucien ’s  duty  to  recognise  the  jcunc  fillc  as  his  daughter. 

Lauue  :  “Lucienne,  elle,  a  dix-sept  ans  et  une  existence  entiL'e  a  remplir, 
existence  quTin  monsieur  lui  a  conferee  dans  une  minute  de  distraction.  Eh 
bien,  e’est  elle  qui  m’interesse  et  non  lui.  Tu  me  repondras  je  me  mele  de 
ce  qui  ne  me  regarde  pas  .  .  .  alors,  je  te  dirai,  moi,  que,  si  Ton  ne  se  melait 
jamais  de  ce  qui  vous  regarde,  on  n’accomplirait  que  des  actes  mediocres  et 
egoistes.” 

Lucienne — fort  jolic,  fort  convcnablc ,  and  in  every  way  charming 
— has  also  won  the  “  interest  ”  of  Henriette.  The  Briants  have  no 
children.  Emotionally,  Henriette  appeals  to  the  better  nature  of 
her  kindly,  if  timid,  husband. 

Henrietie  :  “Si  tu  cs  mon  ami,  mon  grand  affection,  tu  lie  jicux  pas  etre 
mon  compagnon  dc  chaque  instant,  mon  camarade,  et  le  confident  qu’il  me  faut 
pendant  les  heures  vides  et  inquires.  Comprends-le,  liUcien,  compreiidsk- 
Eh  bien,  le  compagnon  qu’il  me  faut,  il  cst  La— e’est  ta  fille.  Je  ne  siiis  pas 
mere,  que  j’aie  au  moins  I’illusion  iiiaternelle.  Tu  n’as  pu  me  donner  un  enfant, 
prete  m’en  un.” 
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The  elder  Briant  alone  remains  irreconcilable.  A  confirmed  anti- 
Republican,  convinced  of  tlie  decadence  of  France,  he  holds  forth 
ironically  against  the  absurd  impulses  and  enthusiasms  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day. 

Briant  rere  :  “11  surtit  aujourd’hui — et  je  le  constate  sans  en  etre  le  inoins 
(lu  monde  trouble,  croyez-le  bien — il  sutlit  qu’un  enfant  suit  naturel  pour  se  voir 
Tobjet  de  la  synipathie  generale,  comme  il  suffit  qu’une  feniine  ne  soit  pas 
legitime  pour  Rre  iininediatement  entouree  du  respect  universel.  (Jue  les  femmes 
et  les  enfants  ne  se  le  dissimident  pas,  ils  sent  en  train  de  passer  iin  mauvais 
quart  d’lieure.” 

But  the  timorous  Tnicien  for  once  defies  his  father.  Helfene  is 
right,  Chartier  and  Laure  are  right.  “  Je  serais  un  fou  de  hitter 
contre  inoi-meme  .  .  .  centre  ta  jeunesse  .  .  .  centre  la  mienne,” 
he  cries,  taking  Lucienne  into  his  embrace. 

And  thus  defeated,  most  hopelessly  defeated,  is  Briant  pere,  the 
ironical,  the  sardonic,  the  one  character  in  Notre  Jeunesse  who  is 
not  “  foncierement  bon.” 

From  Trouville  we  pass  to  Bagneres-d’Oran,  a  watering-place 
in  the  Pyrenees,  which,  by  reason  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
a  certain  [Monsieur  Piegois,  has  become  a  favourite  pleasure  resort 
with  gay,  fashionable  Parisians.  Everyone  in  Bagneres-d’Oran 
admires  Piegois.  Everyone  agrees  he  is  ”  extraordinary.”  M.  le 
Maire  himself  would  gladly  cry,  “  Vive  Piegois.”  For  it  was  Piegois 
who  built  those  elegant  villas,  it  was  Piegois  who  “  laid  out  ”  that 
charming  park,  and — better,  oh,  far  better  still — it  was  Piegois  who 
created  the  brilliant,  luxurious  casino.  In  fine,  it  was  Piegois  who 
“made  ”  Bagneres-d’Oran,  which,  until  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
was  the  most  desolate,  dismal  little  watering-place  in  France. 
Naturally  so  enterprising  a  personage  has  had  a  past.  Years  ago 
Piegois  studied  medicine;  but  his  studies  were  internipted  by 
financial  difficulties,  and  from  that  moment  onwards  he  led  a  roving 
life.  At  length,  in  his  rambles,  he  met  an  amiable  man  who  had 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune  by  founding  and  managing  casinos. 
Said  this  amiable  soul  on  hearing  of  Piegois’  difficulties  :  ‘‘  F’ound  and 
manage  a  casino.”  Only  capital  was  required,  and  that  Piegois’ 
new  friend  provided.  In  this  way  does  Piegois  explain  his  im¬ 
portant,  prosperous  position  to  Lebrasier,  a  boon  companion  of  years 
ago,  who  has  expressed  surprise  at  finding  Piegois  directing  the 
fortunes  of  the  Bagnferes-d’Oran  casino. 

Quietly  Lebrasier  listens.  Things  have  not  fared  so  happily  with 
him.  He  is  employed  in  a  Government  office ;  is  one  of  those  small 
fonctionnaires  with  no  prospects  save  that  of  a  modest  pension. 
\\ith  generous  enthusiasm  Piegois  insists  on  his  old  friend  estabUsh- 
mg  himself  for  the  season  in  one  of  his  many  villas;  I^ebrasier  demurs 
—hesitates — accepts.  Lebrasier,  become  embittered,  resents  the 
hospitable  Piegois’  success. 
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Lcbkasier  :  “  J’aiine  encore  mieux  ma  situation  que  la  tienne.  Je  suis  franr 
et  ce  n’est  pas  parce  que  tu  me  pretes  ta  villa  que  je  te  cacherai  ma  fa^on  de 
penser.  Eh  bien,  au  fond,  inalgre  ton  argent,  et  ton  luxe,  tu  n’es  tout  de  nienie 
qu’un  ddclasse.” 

PiEGOis  :  “Les  declasses  sont  tellement  nonibreux  qu’ils  loinmencent  a  former 
une  classe.” 

However,  if  Pi(igois  be  a  “  (li'clasffc he  lias  qualities  ofhonestv.of 
generosity,  and  of  candour  that  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  nianv 
of  the  distinguished  people  who  have  congregated  at  Bagneres- 
d’Oran.  He  detests  meanness,  and  for  cowardice  he  has  the  deepest 
contempt.  When  the  gamblers  who  frequent  his  casino  come  to 
grief,  he  is  the  first  to  assist  them,  provided  they  be  disinterested 
and  straightforward.  Behold  him  distributing  loans  to  de  Cerneuil 
and  Boisgenet,  hamiless,  amiable  creatures,  who  are  for  ever  get¬ 
ting  “  cleared  out  ”  at  baccarat,  but  behold,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
quiet,  finn  treatment  of  the  Baron  Alberti,  whom  he  has  discovered 
guilty  of  cheating. 

PiEGOis  ;  “Voici,  monsieur  le  baron.  Vorricz-vous  un  inconvenient  quel- 
conque  a  prendre  le  train  de  six  heures  quarante-cinq?  C’est  un  excellent 
train;  il  y  a  des  wagons-lits.” 

Le  Bauon'  :  “Je  ne  comprends  pas.  Vous  me  faites  une  plaisanterie,  n’est- 
ce  pas  ?  ” 

PiEGOis;  “Si  vous  refusiez,  par  hazard,  a  prendre  le  train  que  je  vous 
indique,  M.  le  Alaire  qui  est  non  seulement  le  premier  niagistrat  de  la  com¬ 
mune,  mais  encore  le  chef  de  la  police  municipale,  vous  ferait  une  plaisanterie 
bien  meilleure  encore  :  il  vous  mettrait  en  etat  d’arrestation.  .  .  .  Alors,  nous 
partons  ce  soir,  n’est-ce  pas,  mon  bon  ?  Parfait !  Un  dernier  mot :  Vous  allez 
laisser  mille  francs  a  M.  le  Maire,  pour  les  pauvres  de  la  commune.  .  .  .  La  .  .  . 
donnez-les  tout  de  suite.” 

Le  Bahon' :  “Monsieur  le  Alaire,  voici  mille  francs  pour  les  pauvres  cle  la 
commune.” 

Still,  ill  spite  of  his  prosperity,  Piegois  is  pre-occupied,  Piegois  is 
depressed.  He  has  seen,  and  he  has  profoundly  admired,  Henriette 
Audry,  the  widowed  sister  of  the  famous  banker  Jantal,  who  is 
spending  the  season  at  Bagneres-d’Oran  with  her  brother  and  his 
wife.  So  pre-occupied  is  poor  Piegois  that  he  arouses  the  tender 
concern  of  Emma :  Emma  the  amiable,  the  faithful,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  the  common,  who  has  been  his  devoted,  doting  com¬ 
panion  for  many  years  past.  But  Emma’s  concern  is  also  anxious; 
she  has  discerned  Piegois’  admiration  for  Henriette.  The  discovery 
is  a  tragic  one.  Emma,  fully  aware  of  Henriette ’s  superiority,  is 
fearful  that  Pidgois  will  compare  her  unfavourably  with  the  gentle, 
refined,  and  high-minded  sister  of  the  great  banker.  And,  in  truth, 
the  comparison  could  not  fail  to  be  unflattering :  Emma  decks  her¬ 
self  with  heavy  gold  trinkets,  Emma  wears  bright  startling  dresses, 
and  Emma  revels  in  enormous  complicated  hats. 

Nor  are  her  fears  groundless.  Pidgois — after  his  first  meeting 
with  Henriette — gently,  but  firmly,  expresses  disapproval  of  Emma’s 
extravagant  attire. 
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PitGOis  :  “Tu  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  tu  vas  faire,  ma  petite  Einnia,  si  tu  es  bien 
entille?  Tu  vas  enlever  ce  chapeau,  et  en  inettre  uii  autre.” 

^  Emma:  ‘‘Qu’est-ce  qu’il  a,  ce  chapeau?  11  n’est  pas  beau?” 

PiECOis  :  ‘‘II  est  superbe,  mais  il  est  deu.\  fois  trop  liaut.  Porte  des  chapeau.x 
lus  simples !  Et  puis,  cette  robe  ne  va  pas  avec.  Et  puis,  prendre  I'habitude 
de  mettre  des  gants  blancs,  et  non  des  gants  de  couleur.” 

Emma:  “Je  vais  changer,  alors?” 

PiEcois  :  “Je  t’assure  .  .  .  tu  as  une  tendance  a  t’habiller  d’une  I'a^on  trop 
vdvante.” 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  Piegois’  meeting  with  the  femme 
(lisdnguee,  Henriette. 

Emma  (addc)  :  “J’aurai  beau  faire.  .  .  .  Une  femme  distinguee.  .  .  .  Je 
suis  fichue.” 

In  the  second  act  we  find  Piegois  in  the  villa  of  the  great  Jantal, 
whither,  however,  he  has  not  been  invited  out  of  pure  disinterested 
hospitality.  For — the  banker  is  in  difficulties.  He  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  threatened  with  ruin.  So  desperate  is  his  plight  that,  after 
infinite  persuasion  from  his  worldly,  somewhat  unscrupulous  wife,  he 
has  reluctantly  consented  to  pocket  his  pride  and  seek  the  financial 
assistance  of  Piegois.  Cunningly  does  Madame  Jantal  bring  about 
the  interview  between  the  two  men,  and  when  at  last  they  are  left 
alone  the  different  natures  of  the  famous  banker  and  the  good- 
natured  declasse  stand  vividly  and  dramatically  revealed.  Jantal 
is  furtive,  shifty,  wily.  He  speaks  mysteriously  of  certain  affaires, 
which,  if  sufficiently,  if  “  seriously  ”  capitafised,  will  not  fail  to 
develop  into  veritable  gold  mines — in  fact,  fables.  And  as  Jantal 
proceeds,  Piegois,  who  had  no  sort  of  notion  of  his  host’s  true 
position  and  no  reason  to  doubt  his  honesty  and  good  faith,  gradually 
perceives  that  the  banker  is  deceiving  him.  First  of  all  he  asks 
£;enially  that  certain  ambiguities,  certain  obscurities,  be  explained. 
Then,  after  Jantal  has  attempted  an  explanation,  Piegois  cries, 
"C’est  bien  vague,  tout  qa;  oh!  que  e’est  vague.”  And,  finally,  in 
a  speech  of  admirable  eloquence,  Piegois  informs  his  host  that  he 
is  ready  to  offer  him  assistance  if  Jantal  will  admit  the  truth  by 
leaking  the  courageous,  straightforward  confession — “  Piegois,  I  am 
ill  need  of  money.  If  you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  ruined.” 

Piegois  :  “Jantal,  vous  etes  dans  de  mauvaises  affaires.  Jantal,  vous  avez 
besoin  d’argent.  Tons  les  hommes  qui  ont  besoin  d’argent,  que  ce  soit  d’un 
million  on  d’un  louis,  ont  le  meme  geste  et  le  meme  regard.  ...  Eh  bien,  mon 
cher,  ce  n'est  pas  comme  5a  qu’il  faut  agir  avec  moi.  Avec  moi,  il  faut  y  aller  carre- 
ment,  l  oeil  clans  I’ceil,  et  me  dire,  ‘  Piegois,  j’ai  besoin  d’argent.  Si  vous  ne  venez 
pas  a  mon  secours,  je  saute.  Tirez-moi  de  la  !  ’  ( ll'aZitnic;  vp  to  Jantal.)  Re- 
gardez-moi  bien.  Si  vous  me  parlez  ainsi,  je  vous  sauve.  Sinon,  adieu.” 

Jantal  (timidly)  :  “Piegois  .  .  .  J’ai  besoin  d’argent.” 

Piegois  (heartily)  :  “A  la  bonne  heure.” 

In  this  way  do  the  banker  and  the  declasse  become  partners. 

I  They  agree  to  take  train  to  Paris  that  very  night.  There  Piegois  will 
I  examine  Jantal’s  position,  provide  the  necessary  capital  with  which 
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to  cover  his  liabilities — and  the  banking-house  will  thus  be  placed  on 
a  firm  basis  again.  Jantal’s  gratitude  is  sincere.  His  worldlv 
sliallow  wife  is  infinitely  relieved.  Hut  in  the  next  scene,  when 
Piegois  and  Henriette  unexpectedly  find  themselves  tcte-a-tcte  th^ 
excursion  to  Paris,  and  scheme  to  save  Jantal,  are  suddenly  aban¬ 
doned  by  Piegois  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  anger  that  inomentarilv 
shows  him  in  an  ungenerous  and  unchivah'ous  light. 

The  “  tragedy  ”  foreseen  by  the  faithful,  doting  Emma  has  come 
to  pass;  Piegois  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  frmnir  diiftingiHi: 
Henriette.  Together  they  have  had  long  friendly  coiiveisatious, 
together  they  have  explored  the  environs  of  Hagneres-d’Oran 
Henriette  has  been  kindly,  has  frankly  shown  she  took  pleasure  in 
Piegois’  society.  And  Piegois — “hopes.”  Alone  with  TTenriette  in 
the  Jantal  salon  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  speak. 

Piegois:  “Ma  vie,  aujourd’hui,  depend  de  vous.  Je  suis,  depuis  que  je 
vous  connais,  un  autre  homine,  avec  des  pensees  nouvelles  sur  les  choses.  sur 
les  etres  et  sur  nioi-menie.  Je  vous  ai  vu,  j’ai  passe  pres  de  vous,  et  je  n- 
suis  plus  qu'un  homine  affole.  Je  ne  sais  plus  ou  je  vais — -je  ne  sais  plus.  . . . 
Je  suis  en  pleine  tempete  et  en  plein  desarroi,  plus  isole,  plus  incertain  qu'aus 
pires  heures  de  nion  e.xistence.  Un  mot  de  vous  pent  briser  autour  de  moi 
ce  que  j’ai  etabli  en  tant  d’annees.  Je  suis  redevenu,  depuis  que  je  vous  aime. 
rhomme  que  j’etais  autrefois,  timide  et  inquiet,  avant  que  les  luttes  de  la  vie 
m’avaient  donne  de  I’audace.  Enfin,  dans  mon  esprit  et  dans  mon  coeur.  . . . 
c’est  le  desordre.  .  .  .  c’est  le  desordre.  Repondez-moi,  repondez-moi,  je  vous 
en  conjure.  Et  si  je  dois  souffrir,  que  je  sache  au  moins  pourquoi.” 

From  Henriette ’s  emotion  we  see  that  she  is  by  no  means  indif¬ 
ferent  to  her  ardent,  anxious  lover.  But  there  are  irrevocablv 
obstacles  between  them:  Piegois’  fortune  particularly,  gained  so  un¬ 
worthily,  so  sordidly,  so  disgracefully !  Although  he  passionately 
declares  he  has  “finished”  with  the  casino,  “finished”  witii 
Bagneres-d'Oran,  and  lout  le  reste,  Henriette  remains  firm  in  her 
refusal. 

Henriette:  “Ah!  quand  je  songe  a  I’homme  que  vous  auriez  pu  i-tre,  ace 
que  vous  auriez  pu  faire  avec  votre  intelligence  et  force,  a  ce  qu’une  lemtut 
aurait  pu  trouver  en  vous !  Non,  c’est  douloureu.x,  c’est  trop  douloureux: 
Non,  non,  c’est  pas  moi  qui,  par  ma  lachete,  mettrai  dans  ma  faniille  la  premiere 
tare.’’ 

And  it  is  at  this  {Xiint  that  Piegois,  distracted  with  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  grief,  shows  himself  ungenerous  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

Henriette’s  “  family,”  indeed!  But  Henriette  does  not  know  her 
‘  ‘  family  ’  ’ ;  does  not  know’  her  brother,  who  only  a  short  while  ago 
attempted  to  get  money  out  of  Piegois  by  trickery  and  lies,  the 
money  Henriette  so  recoils  from  and  despises  !  As  Henriette  remain- 
speechless  with  indignation,  her  brother  enters  the  room  to  announce 
that  it  is  time  to  leave  for  the  station  and — Paris.  But  Piegois 
refuses  to  go  to  Paris.  “  Vous  partirez  sans  moi,  mon  petit,’  he 
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replies,  opening  the  door.  “  Vous  vous  tirerez  d’affaire  tout  seul, 
Bien  le  bonsoir.” 

But  a  moment  later  he  returns — awkward,  timid,  ashamed. 

“Ouick,  Jantal,  come,”  he  says  biaisquely,  “we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.”  And  with  a  humble  bow  to  Henriette,  Piegois 
makes  her  the  simple,  delicious  apology,  “  Je  vous  demande  pardon, 
mailame.  Je  n'ai  pas  ete  chic  tout  a  I’heure.” 

.\nd  the  solution  ? 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  amiable,  entertaining,  and  satisfactory. 
Emma  the  faithful,  Emma  the  common,  at  last  realises  that 
Pit'gois  is  lost  to  her.  Although  the  femme  distinguec  has  refused 
him,  she,  Emma,  is  none  the  less  ficlinc.  And  so,  when  Lebrasier. 
the  obscure,  elderly  little  functionary  in  a  Government  office,  places 
his  name  and  his  pension  at  her  disposal,  Emma  practically  and 
philosophically  decides  that  she  might  do  worse  than  marry  Piegois’ 
old  friend.  However,  in  a  delightfully  amusing  scene,  Emma  in- 
ionns  Lebrasier  that  she  expects  him  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and 
nams  him,  moreover,  that  the  name  of  jMarcel  Piegois  will  be  ever 
or  her  lips. 

Emva  :  “.7e  suis  autoritaire,  je  suis  violente.  Piegois  faisait  de  moi  ce  qii’il 
voulait,  parce  qu'aii  fond  il  ne  m’ainiait  pas  .  .  .  mais  un  homme  qui  m’aiinerait, 
Lebrasier,  ce  ne  serait  pas  la  meme  chose.  II  faudrait  qii’il  m’oheit  an  doigt 
etL  I’oeil,  il  faudrait  qu’il  fit  toutes  mes  volontes.” 

Libras. -E  :  “-Je  les  ferai.  .Je  vous  jure  que  je  les  ferai.” 

Emma:  “Mais  comprenez  done,  malheureux,  que  je  vous  parlerais  de  Piegois 
toate  la  journee.  Qa  ne  serait  pas  drole  pour  vous.’’ 

T.ibrasier  :  “(^a  ne  fait  rien.  .Je  m’y  habituerais.’’ 

.\nil  Piegois?  .  .  .  “  Lebrasier,  Lebrasier,  tu  es  un  etro  admirable.” 
he  cries  delightedly  when  his  friend  acquaints  him  with  the  good 
news.  For  Henriette  has  relented,  Henriette  can  resist  her  lover  no 
longer. 

.\iid  the  casino?  .  .  .  No  bounds  are  there  to  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of  Bagneres-d’Oran  when  they 
learn  that  it  is  Piegois’  intention  to  make  them  a  present  of  that 
highly  profitable  concern. 


-Way  now  to  Paris,  into  the  presence  of  the  deputy  hlontferrand, 
and  into  the  animateAl  and  anxious  period  that  immediately  precedes 
a  general  election.  Montferrand,  to  his  dismay,  has  not  only  been 
violently  attacked  at  “  opposition  ”  meetings,  he  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  many  of  his  fonner  .staunch  supporters.  He  is  accused 
of  being  the  most  impudent  of  hypocrites,  the  most  insolent  of 
impostors;  for  he  the  so-called  Socialist,  he  the  self-styled  friend 
and  champion  of  the  people,  lives  in  a  luxurious  mansion,  carries 
on  an  open  liaison  with  a  notorious  actress,  and  dashes  ostenta¬ 
tiously  about  Paris  in  an  automobile !  In  spite  of  the  indignant 
denials  he  gives  these  charges,  in  spite  of  his  eloquent  “  popular  ” 
speeches,  the  outgoing  deputy’s  chances  of  being  re-elected  are  small, 
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Imagine,  then,  his  consternation  when  his  motor-car  knocks  down 
a  workman  in  the  front  of  the  bookbinding  shop  of  his  most  in-  I 
fluential  and  valuable  constituent  le  citoyen  Marescot,  the  oldest  i 
and  most  highly-respected  figure  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  a 
misfortune,  what  a  disaster!  Let  the  news  of  the  accident  come  to  ' 
the  ears  of  his  political  rivals  and  the  deputy  will  certainly  be 
described  as  “  Montferrand  the  Assassin,”  “  Montferrand  the  I 
^lonster. ”  But  Montferrand  is  equal  to  the  occasion;  Montfer-  I 
rand  even  sees  in  the  accident  the  means  of  reviving  his  wanino  I 
popularity.  The  workman  is  unhurt;  but  carefully,  affectionately  I 
does  [Montferrand  lead  him  into  Marescot’s  shop,  and  humble  and  • 
profuse  is  he  in  his  attentions  and  apologies.  | 

Montferu.axd  :  “Entrez,  mon  ami.  Entrez  .  .  .  appuyez-vous  sur  moi,  n’avez  | 
pas  pear.  La,  asseyez-vous.  Oil  etes-vous  blesse,  mon  ami?  Xulle  part?  *- 
Allons,  tant  mieu.x.  Pden  de  casse?  Vous  etes  sur?  Levez  les  bras,  faites  alter  I 
les  jambes.  Parfait !  (Givinij  him  a  bank  note.)  Tenez,  mon  ami.  Rentre;  a! 
vous  reposer,  vous  remettre  de  votre  emotion.  Prenez  I’automobile,  si  vous  i 
voulez.  11  a  failli  vous  ecraser;  c’est  bien  le  moins  qu’il  vous  reconduise  chez  | 

vous.  Et,  si  vous  avez  besoin  d'autre  chose,  venez  me  voir.  (To  .l/aresrot.)  | 

E.xcusez-moi,  citoyen,  d’en  user  avec  ce  sans-gene.”  | 

Thus  does  [Montferrand — most  accomplished  of  actors,  most  genial  : 
of  humbugs — successfully  get  out  of  a  difficulty  that  might  have  had 
awkward  consequences  for  himself.  The  workman  is  delighted  with  ^ 
his  btmk-note,  delighted  again  at  returning  home  in  [Montferrand's 
splendid  motor-car;  and  the  venerable  citoyen  Marescot  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  deputy’s  generosity  and  kindness.  ‘‘He  shall  | 

have  my  vote,”  says  the  workman.  ‘‘  Montferrand  is  a  true  ; 

Socialist,"  says  [Marescot.  But  [Montferrand ’s  “socialism”  is  as  1 
thin  and  as  shallow  as  the  “  socialism  ”  of  Isidore  Lechat.  Like  I 
[M.  Octave  [Mirbeau’s  immortal  character  in  Les  Affaires  sont  les  1 
Affaires,  the  deputy  became  a  Socialist  because  it  was  the 
“  fashion.”  However,  there  is  this  wide  diffei’ence  between  the  two  | 
men :  whereas  fjechat  is  vulgar,  malicious,  and  cruel,  [Montferrand 
is  affability  and  bonhomie  personified.  How  gay  and  how  eloquent 
is  he  in  Marescot’s  shop !  The  old  bookbinder  is  completely  taken  ir 
b}'  his  visitor,  who  walks  briskly  up  and  down  the  room  expounding 
democratic  theories  as  fast  as  he  can  get  them  out.  His  latest 
great  performance  in  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  has  been  to 
start  and  launch  a  strikers’  fund,  to  which  he  himself  has  hand¬ 
somely  subscribed  and  which  he  intends  to  swell  by  giving  theatrical  | 
and  literary  soirees  at  “  popular  ”  prices.  I 

Montferrand  ;  “On  me  suscite  un  concurrent  .  .  .  je  ne  sais  qui  .  .  -  an  | 
de  ces  gardens  mediocres  et  sans  le  sou,  qui  cherchent  a  faire  leur  fortune  dans  n 
la  politique ;  tandis  que  moi,  au  contraire,  je  mets  ma  fortune  au  service  de  | 
mes  convictions.  Pour  representer  les  pauvres,  aujourd’hui,  il  faut  avoir  de  | 
I’argent.  Comment  ne  comprennent-ils  pas  qu’un  honime  riche  qui  vient  i  eux,  I 
c’est  I’ennemi  qui  ouvre  lui-meme  une  breche  dans  ses  remparts.  Et  qu’en  prenant  | 
les  interets  des  travailleurs,  ce  n’est  pas  leur  classe  que  je  trahis,  c’est  la  mienne.”  | 

Marescot:  “Evidemment.”  j 
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Completely  hoodwinked  is  old  Marescot.  He  promises  to  help 
Montferrand  ardently  in  his  electioneering  campaign;  and  so  de¬ 
lighted  is  the  deputy  at  the  result  of  his  visit  that,  when  the  book¬ 
seller  informs  him  his  son  Lazare  is  out  of  employment,  Montferrand 
immediately  appoints  him  his  secretary.  Lazare  is  despondent, 
surlv,  embittered.  In  his  gloom  he  has  taken  to  reading  anarchist 
pamphlets,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  his  father.  “  Truly  a  pernicious 
habit,”  agrees  Montferrand,  “  but  Lazare  is  young.”  And  so  Lazare 
passes  from  the  modest  bookbinding  shop  to  the  deputy’s  splendid 
mansion,  where  he  soon  sees  through  his  employer’s  sham  socialism, 
and  where — after  a  furious  scene  with  Montferrand — he  fires  a 
revolver  upon  him: — the  famous,  the  tremendous  Anarchist 
Attentat! 

Mercy  me,  the  commotion !  Montferrand  is  wounded  but  slightly 
in  the  arm — yet  specialists  are  summoned,  and  two  journalists  (who 
have  been  aw'aiting  an  audience  of  the  deputy)  come  rushing  into 
the  room.  An  Anarchist  Outrage !  Attempted  Assassination  of 
M.  Montferrand.  What  a  headline  for  the  newspapers !  Nor  is  it 
long  before  the  quick,  shrewd  Montferrand  sees  in  Lazare’s  assault 
a  magnificent,  a  reallj'  heaven-sent  opportunity  of  gaining  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  the  public.  The  “  outrage  ”  cannot  fail  to 
make  him  popular.  Everyone  will  pity  him.  Everyone  will  condole 
with  him.  In  a  word,  the  attentat  will  win  him  the  election.  And 
so,  thank  heaven  for  the  attentat. 

Fradin  and  Hingand,  smartest  of  smart  modem  journalists,  plead 
for  an  interview.  It  is  immediately  granted. 


Montferrand:  “Oh!  c’est  bien  simple;  c’est  le  coup  d’essai  d’un  apprenti 
anarchiste.  J’avais  un  anarchiste  comme  secretaire,  tout  bonnement.” 

Hingand  :  “Mais  alors,  nous  sommes  en  presence  d’un  evenement  considerable, 
d'un  fait  politique  de  la  plus  haute  signification.  Ou  est  le  telephone  ?  ’’ 

Montferrand:  “La,  dans  la  galerie  .  .  .  depechez-vous.’’ 

Fr.adin  :  “Cette  affaire  va  provoquer  un  immense  mouvement  de  sympathie 
dans  votre  faveur.” 

Hingand  :  “Et  je  connais  des  deputes  qui  I’auraient  paye  cher,  a  la  veille  dej 
elections.” 

Montferrand:  “C’est  vrai  que  j’ai  de  la  chance.” 

The  Doctor  :  Je  pourrai  vous  enlever  la  balle  des  demain.” 

Montferrand  (fiappifi/)  :  “Oh!  elle  ne  me  gene  pas.” 


True,  it  is  nothing  of  a  wound.  And  in  the  next  act — the  office 
of  the  examining  magistrate — it  is  conclusively  proved,  to  Mont- 
ferrand’s  disgust,  to  Montferrand’s  anguish,  that  so  far  from  being 
an  “  anarchist  outrage”  Lazare’s  revolver-shot  was  no  more  than 
a  simple,  common  crime  passionel.  Thus.  In  the  bookbinder’s 
shop  Lazare  saw%  and  loved,  a  certain  Madame  Le  Grandier,  a 
customer  of  old  Marescot’s.  He  wrote  her  timid,  amorous  letters — 
anonymously.  Terrible,  then,  was  his  grief  when  he  discovered 
that  Madame  Le  Grandier  was  Montferrand’s  wife.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deputy’s  liaison  with  the  notorious  actress,  Madame 
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Moiitienancl  left  her  husband  and  assumed  her  maiden  name.  But 
on  the  very  day  Lazare  became  Montferrand’s  secretary  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  took  place.  Montferrand  expressed  remoi’se.  Montferrand 
promised  faithfully  to  behave  soberly  and  honourably  in  future, 
ilontferrand  vowed  (and  the  vow  was  sincere)  that  he  worshipped 
his  wife.  He  had  simply  been  foolish  and  weak — like  so  many  other 
men,  like  so  many  other  politicians  in  particular.  | 

Montfehrand  :  “Oil  ne  fait-on  pas  de  la  politique  aujourd’hui?  Quand  E 
on  a  cherche  Duprat,  lors  de  la  derniere  crise  ministerielle,  pour  lui  offrir 
rinterieur,  sais-tu  oil  il  etait?  Dans  les  coulisses  d^  Varietes.  Eh  bien, 
moi,  un  soir,  que  veux-tu?  .  .  .  Je  suis  alle  par  hazard  dans  les  coulisses  d’un 
autre  theatre  .  .  .  Je  sais  que  tu  as  souffert,  et  j’en  suis  navre.  J’ai  pour  ■ 

toi  une  affection  profonde.  Et  puis,  j’adore  notre  fils;  je  suis  un  homme  de 
famille.” 

And  his  wife  relented.  “  We  will  have  tea  together,”  cried  Mont¬ 
ferrand,  delightedly.  And  off  went  the  deputy  to  fetch  his  little  son, 
who  was  rejoicing  at  the  antics  of  Punch  and  Judy  and  Company 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  back  he  came  joyously  with  his 
boy,  and  with  a  paper  parcel  of  sweet-sugared  cakes.  Fancy  an 
English  Montferrand  going  off  to  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  and  select¬ 
ing  sugared  cakes  in  a  confectioner’s  shop ! 

Well,  there  is  no  attentat  anarcliiste thei’e  is  only  a  crime 
passioncl;  Lazare  was  insanely  jealous,  and  that  w'as  all.  But  even 
now  Montferrand  turns  the  revolver-shot  to  his  advantage.  When 
Lazare  appears  in  the  law'  courts,  it  is  the  deputy  who  demands  his 
acquittal.  He  has  long  ago  pardoned  him.  The  young  man’s  life 
must  not  be  ruined  by  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment.  And  the 
admiring  jury,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  !Montf errand’s  splendid 
generosity,  let  Lazare  go  free. 

What  rejoicing  in  the  modest  bookbinding  shop  when  Lazare 
returns  home !  Ceeile,  his  cousin,  embraces  him,  is  rewarded  by  a 
few  words  that  show  her  Lazare  now  returns  her  love.  And  Mont¬ 
ferrand  !  All  the  way  from  the  law'  courts  to  Marescot’s  shop  he 
has  been  followed  by  admiring,  enthusiastic  “citizens” — citizens 
with  votes,  who  wait  outside  in  the  street  while  the  deputy  genially 
congratulates  Lazare  and  his  father.  Out  come  bottles  and  glasses. 
Toasts  are  proposed.  One  drinks  to  Alarescot,  one  drinks  to  Mont¬ 
ferrand,  one  drinks  to  the  Republic. 

Everyone  is  happy,  everyone  is  radiant. 

Outside  in  the  street  the  “  citizens  ” — the  citizens  with  votes— 
keep  up  an  incessant  enthusiastic  chorus  of  “Vive  iMontferrand  ” 
!.nd  “  C’est  MontfeiTand  qu’il  nous  faiit.” 

Amusons-nous  bien,  soyons  yah;  mais  soyons  bons: — it  is  the  life 
philosophy  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  novel  and  in  the  three 
comedies  we  have  here  reviewed. 


John  F.  Macdonalb. 


the  stooping  lady.' 


By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  WE  PLACE  THE  HEROINE. 

Ox  the  21st  of  January,  1809,  ]Miss  Hermia  Mary  Chambre  and 
her  brother.  Ensign  Richard — as  the  Countess  of  Morfa’s  chariot 
brought  them  for  the  first  time  to  Caryll  House,  St.  James’s, 
within  those  great  gates,  into  that  gravelled  court  where  the  statue 
of  a  late  earl  stood  and  admonished  London  2 — on  this  day,  and 
on  the  very  threshold  of  this  Sanctuary  of  the  Constitution,  Miss 
Chambre,  I  say,  and  her  brother,  a  beautiful  and  healthy  girl  of 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

(2)  As  this  monument  has  now  been  removed,  I  feel  bound  to  record  the 
inscription  which  it  bore,  long  though  it  be. 

ON 

This  Spot 

where  formerly  stood 
CARYLL  HOUSE 
and  where 

on  the  Fourteenth  of  October 
1688 

The  Right  Honourable 
RUPERT 

Fourth  Earl  of  Morfa  Viscount  Wrest 
Baron  Rhos  and  Kuegg  K.G.  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Flintshire  etc.  etc. 

Returned  Public  Thanksgiving 
to 

Almighty  God 

For  the  Declaration  of  His  Majesty 
King  William  111 
That  truly  Constitutional  Monarch 
and 

FATHER  of  his  COUNTRY 
This  Statue 

Has  been  erected  by  his  admiring 
De.scendants  to  record  for  the 
Admiration  and  Instruction 
of 

MANKIND 

His  Patriotism  his  Piety 
and 

His  Prescience. 

The  lapidary  has,  in  a  pardonable  enthusiasm,  perhaps  magnified  his  Lord- 
ships  act.  What  he  is  stated  to  have  done  upon  the  occasion  recorded  is  to 
have  slapped  his  thigh  and  said,  “Thank  God,  we’ve  dished  the  Tories!  ’’ 
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twenty  and  a  fine  young  man  of  rather  less,  were  witnesses  to  a 
disagreeable  incident,  a  vulgar  brawl  and  scuffle,  calhiig  for  the 
interference  of  the  police. 

Orphans,  Irish  by  a  deplorable  father’s  side,  and  therefore  in 
crying  need  of  grace,  this  was  the  grace  they  got.  Recalled  within 
the  pale  of  Family — that  Family  which  their  poor  mother  had  for¬ 
sworn — they  were  to  see  Family  put  to  the  blush.  By  a  rout  of  satyrs 
— a  boors’  comedy,  in  which  an  incensed  young  giant  of  the  lower 
classes  was  hero  and  two  tipsy  gentlemen  the  sport  of  his  heroics; 
in  which  Jacob  Jacobs,  elderly,  gold-laced  guardian  of  the  gates,  was 
choragus;  in  which  footmen  in  canary  yellow  and  powder,  a  groom 
of  the  chambers,  a  butler  hovering  for  the  carriage,  took  their  cues 
from  him,  and  wailed,  lifted  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  wagged  their  polls, 
called  for  constables  as  he  guided  them  with  agitated  hands — what  a 
welcome  to  Britain !  Beyond  them  and  around  them — with  a  ring 
scrupulously  kept  for  the  “  turn-up  ” — surged  and  thundered  the  mob, 
intent  only  on  the  play,  with  raucous  cries  directed  solely  to  that, 
with  eyes  afire  for  the  rules  of  the  great  game.  “  Time!  Time!” 
“  Let  my  lord  get  his  wind — Now  they’re  at  it — a  mill,  a  mill !— ding- 
dong  !  ”  “  What,  you’ll  rush  it,  my  lord?  By  God,  that’s  stopped 

him  !  ”  “  Six  to  one  on  the  butcher — I  lay.”  “  Keep  the  ring,  gentle¬ 
men,  please — fobbed  him  fairly — gone  to  grass!  ”  It  was  indeed  at 
this  crowning  moment,  when  one  gentleman  lay  bleeding  on  his  hack, 
and  the  other,  slighter  gentleman,  “  spitfiring  like  a  tomcat,”  it  was 
afterwards  averred,  struggled  fruitlessly  to  escape  the  enemy’s  grasp 
of  his  coat-collar — that  the  family  chariot  of  the  jMorfas  loomed 
heavily  at  the  far  end  of  Cleveland  Row  and,  advancing,  displayed 
to  the  eyes  of  our  young  lady  and  her  brother  one  of  the  sights  of 
liOndon — as  they  no  doubt  supposed  it.  Hardly  seeing  what,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  no  doubt  for  a  second  of  time  those 
startled  eyes  of  hers  gazed  upon  the  havoc,  and  upon  the  flushed 
young  Saxon,  bareheaded  and  fair-headed,  the  hero  of  it — a  noticeable 
young  man  performing  noticeable  feats  with  gentlemen.  No  doubt 
but  that  she,  too,  was  gazed  upon  in  her  turn,  and  that  that  second  of 
time  seemed  by  seconds  too  long.  These  encounters  of  the  eyes  staj 
by  one,  though  in  this  case  there  were  sights  to  come.  Within  the 
gates  lay  another — a  dead  horse,  weltering  from  the  issue  of  a  terrible 
wound;  whereat  indeed  the  bright-eyed  Miss  Chambre  shrieked  and 
clung  to  her  brother,  and  he,  after  one  sagacious  look,  said,  ”  Staked. 
Hermy,”  and  then,  ”  Poor  devil.  So  that  was  the  meaning  of  it.” 

And  thus  1809,  thus  London,  thus  England  and  Caryll  House 
arrayed  themselves  to  greet  two  young  Carylls  (by  the  mother’s  side) 
very  newly  from  Ireland.  A  mob  at  the  Gates  !  A  dead  and  mangled 
horse  within  the  Precincts !  A  tipsy  gentleman  scruffed  by  a 
butcher’s  man !  The  scene  was  significant.  As  the  French  would 
say — 1809 ! 

The  arrival  of  the  carriage  brought  order  back  to  the  scattered  wits. 
The  canary-breeched  footmen  aligned  in  the  vestibule,  the  groom  of 
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the  chambers  mounted  the  inner  steps,  the  butler  hovered  for  shawls. 
Servants  of  the  Chambre  pair — Gibson,  a  red-clieeked  maid,  and 
Simcox,  a  red-haired  valet,  descended  from  the  rumble ;  Ensign 
I'harnbre,  tall,  slim,  and  lady-faced,  got  out  and  handed  out  his 
sister.  “  Here  we  are,  my  dear — Caryll  House.  What  a  shindy, 
eh?  Let’s  get  out  of  it  all.”  But  that  was  not  possible  to  her. 

“  Oh,  Dick,  the  poor  horse — no,  no !  We  must  find  out  some¬ 
thing.  We  can’t  possibly — ”  She  turned  to  the  butler,  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  carriage,  collecting  wraps.  “  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?  Who  killed  the  horse?  Who  were  those  people?  Please 
let  me  know.”  The  butler’s  head  and  shoulders  came  from  the 
interior,  deprecating  inquiry ;  his  hand  humoured  his  chin.  He 
really  could  not  say;  it  was  hardly  for  him  to  say.  Perhaps  her 
ladyship — but  he  would  inquire.  Befoi'e  he  could  reach  that  last 
refuge  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  butlers  alike,  jMiss  Chambre  had 
turned  to  the  powdered  array.  “  Did  anyone  see  what  it  was? 
Was  anyone  present  ?  Surely  something  was  known  ?  ’  ’  The  giants 
•stiffened  and  stared;  one  was  seen  to  blush,  and  another  betrayed, 
by  a  slight  twitching  of  the  fingers,  that  this  was  the  most  awkward 
moment  of  his  life.  Miss  Chambre’s  eyes,  which  were  grey  and 
very  clear,  insisted  on  response;  they  had  to  be  met.  And  so  con¬ 
fused  mutterings  were  heard,  as  one  giant  looked  at  the  other,  and 
deep  called  unto  deep.  She  caught  the  words — “  His  lordship  ” — 
“young  Vernour  ” — ‘‘thirty-guinea  ’oss  ” — ‘‘no  take-off  for  an 
’oss,”  and  ‘‘  lashed  ’isself  into  strips.”  She  was  young,  she  was  im¬ 
patient,  and  used  to  obedience.  She  stamped  her  foot. 

“  It’s  very  extraordinary  that  nobody  seems  able  to  speak  here. 
1  don’t  understand  it  at  all.”  Then  she  turned  Hashing  upon  the 
careworn  butler.  ‘‘  Whose  is  that  horse?  ” 

“1  believe — they  tell  me,  miss — it  is  young  Vernour’s  horse.” 

“Oh!  And  who  is  he?”  The  butler  looked  sideways. 

“He’s  the  butcher,  miss.” 

“Oh,  then  that  was  he — that  young  man — ” 

“  Yes,  miss.” 

“  And  who  were  the  other  two,  the  two  cowards  attacking  him? 

But  the  butler’s  agony  was  now  for  all  to  see. 

“I  really — it’s  not  for  me,  miss — but  I’ll  inquire.” 

“  Oh  I  Inquire !  ”  She  stamped  again.  Her  brother  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  Dick  must  go  and  find  out;  she  insisted  on  knowing 
what  was  the  matter;  and  while  Dick  stalked  out  to  do  her  com¬ 
mands  she  chose  to  wait,  tapping  her  foot  in  the  vestibule,  quite 
regardless  of  the  canary-coloured  giants  about  her,  of  hovering  butler 
or  groom  of  the  chambers  at  his  post.  She  had  had  no  great  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  gentry ;  she  had  lived  in  Ireland  all  her  twenty 
years,  and  certairdy  her  poor,  pretty,  helpless  mother.  Lady  Her- 
mione,  whose  runaway  match  with  Colonel  Chambre — Handsome 
Lick,  Dick  of  the  Gallop,  and  what-not — had  been  productive  of  little 
comfort  beside  these  two  children,  certainly  her  mother  had  not 
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been  able  to  show  her  any  such  state.  Why,  except  for  McFinn—  I 
coachman  in  boots  by  day,  footman  in  slippers  by  night — and  the  r 

maids — three  of  them — there  had  been  no  indoor  service  at  Chainbre's  I 

Court.  But  there  may  have  been  traditions,  and,  of  course,  there  I 

was  blood,  to  go  upon.  She  had  her  Norman  prerogative,  sa  haulte  I 

franchise,  by  the  mother’s  side;  and  these  stockinged  emblems  were  L 
so  much  furniture  to  her — now  that  she  had  found  out  that  they  1 

could  not  pretend  to  be  men.  Not  so  to  Gibson,  her  red-cheeked  il 

maid — but  apparitors,  wielders  of  the  torture  of  silence  and  suspense. 
Gibson  told  her  young  mistress  afterwards  what  she  had  endured 
in  those  awful  moments  of  arrival.  “  If  one  of  them  yallows.  Miss 
Herrny,  had  advanced  a  leg  or  put  forth  a  finger,  I  should  have  died 
with  the  scream  in  my  throat — so  lifelike  they  was.”  One  sees  what  ' 
she  meant.  ; 

When  Dick  did  return,  he  looked  bothered.  f:, 

“  I  can’t  make  much  of  it  out.  They  all  talk  at  once.  There 
was  a  row  with  a  butcher  about  his  horse — good  horee,  too — I  could  i 
see  that  for  myself.  Somebody’s  been  riding  it,  and  staked  it. 
Some  gentleman,  they  say — or,  at  least,  he  thought  so.”  Here  he  | 
grew  grave,  reserved,  made  himself  as  old  as  he  knew.  ‘‘  They  say 
— but  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  The  horse  is  dead,  the 
fellow’s  gone  to  gaol.  The  two  gentlemen  will  prosecute.  Their  ser-  ^ 
vants  are  with  them,  I  believe.  At  any  rate,  they’ve  been  sent  for. 
They  weren’t  seriously  hurt,  either  of  them.  1  say,  Hermy,  I  do 
think  we  might  go  in — now,  you  know.” 

But  Miss  HeiTnia  had.  opened  her  eyes,  and  wouldn’t  budge. 

“  To  prosecute,  my  dear!  To  prosecute  the  butcher!  How  can 
they  prosecute  him  for  staking  his  own  horse?  ” 

“  You  don’t  understand  me.  He  didn’t  stake  the  horse.  1  1 

thought  I  had  made  that  clear.” 

She  did  not  choose  to  see.  “  Very  well,  then,  I  suppose  they  will  ^ 

prosecute  him  for  owning  a  horse  at  all.  Is  that  what  you  mean?'  ^ 

Dick  put  on  his  Ensign’s  manner — his  last  refuge  against  this  sort 
of  attack.  “  Why,  you  see,  my  love,  it  is  rather  an  awkward 
business.  The  fellow  began  it.  Of  course,  the  whole  affair  might 
have  been  settled  if  he  had  taken  it  reasonably.” 

“  Reasonably!  ”  Really,  for  a  girl  only  two  years  his  senior,  she 
caught  him  up.  “  How  do  you  take  a  staked  horse  reasonably?” 

“  My  dear  child,  this  fellow  had  hold  of  a  gentleman — of  a  peer,  ; 
they  say — by  the  collar,  and  gave  the  other  no  end  of  a  smack  in 
the  nose.  Well,  you  know',  you  can’t  have  that,  can  you?  ” 

Miss  Chambre,  after  staring  at  her  brother  for  a  trying  moment, 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  walked  up  the  array  to  the  house. 

She  threw  him  a  Parthian  shot.  “  You  can  have  what  you  deserve 
— and  be  called  a  gentleman — and  not  take  it  like  a  gentleman— 
or  so  it  seems.” 

Dick  follow'ed  her  nervously.  He  knew  his  sister,  but  he  knew 
more.  He  knew  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen;  she  must  never 
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iret  at  them,  whatever  happened.  But  he  had  his  birthright  in  him, 
t^oo.  “One  was  a  peer,  remember — and  the  other  a  peer’s  eldest 
son.  I  can’t  say  any  more.  And  they  were  both  drunk — you  ought 
to  remember  that.’’  She  marched  on. 

“Pooh!  ’’  she  threw  at  him,  “I  don’t  believe  you.  And  if  it’s 
true,  it  makes  it  all  horrible.’’ 

“They  were  drunk  as  owls,’’  says  Ensign  Dick. 

“  As  pigs,  you  mean,’’  flung  back  the  lady. 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  mutely  implored — his  long  white  face 
was  a  study  in  the  tragic :  that  of  a  good  man  contending  with  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  turned  the  handle  of  a  door.  “  Miss  Chambre, 
mv  lady.  And  Ensign  Chambre.’’ 

At  the  further  end  of  a  long  and  dimly  lighted  room,  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  cut-glass  chandeliers  and  high-backed  chairs,  there  was  to 
be  seen  Grandmamma  Morfa,  the  withered,  the  eagle-faced,  crutch 
in  hand,  enthroned  before  a  sea-coal  fire. 

Miss  Chambre  stepped  lightly  forward.  She  walked  as  young 
women  do  who  have  been  free  of  moor  and  weather  all  their  lives, 
carrying  her  head  high.  “  How  do  you  do.  Grandmamma  Morfa?  ’’ 
she  said,  and  took  up  the  w'hite  old  hand  to  kiss. 

“The  better  for  the  sight  of  you,  my  dear,”  said  the  great  lady, 
like  the  wolf  in  the  fable. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  WE  BRING  HER  INTO  PLAY. 

Miss  Hermia  had  the  better  of  her  brother  in  wits  as  well  as  in 
years,  and  at  tongue-work  he  had  never  pretended  to  touch  her,  even 
when  he  had  been  freer  than  he  was  now — with  no  Ensign’s  com¬ 
mission  burning  in  his  breast-pocket  and  hobbling  every  step  he  took, 
so  to  speak,  with  reminded  dignity.  Lady  Morfa  may  not  have  been 
entertained,  but  could  not  fail  to  have  been  instructed  by  her  grand¬ 
daughter’s  vivacious  narrative  of  the  voyage  from  Kilbride.  She 
said  little,  not  being  herself  ever  very  free  of  speech,  but  she  listened 
to  every  word,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  proved  that  she  had  learned  something.  It  would  not 
have  been  Miss  Hermia ’s  fault  if  she  had  not. 

It  had  been,  then,  a  stormy  crossing,  but  a  quick  one,  with  a 
following  wind.  She  had  not  been  ill  in  the  least,  had  been  on  deck 
all  the  time,  in  oilskins  lent  her  by  the  captain ;  only  her  hair  had 
got  wet — nothing  else.  But  that  had  been  drenched — like  seaweed — 
and  had  had  to  be  dried  before  the  inn  fire  at  Holyhead.  That  place 
had  been  full  of  people  drinking  brandy-and-water;  they,  too,  had 
been  very  kind,  making  room  for  her  while  she  knelt  and  dried  her 
hair.  They  offered  her  brandy-and-wa'ter ;  she  got  some  bread  and 
milk.  Simcox  and  poor  dear  Gibson  had  been  dreadfully  ill — pros- 
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trate !  Simcox  said  that  never,  in  his  bom  days — but  she  here 
perceived  that  Lady  IMorfa  took  no  interest  in  Simcox  or  his  days, 
and  pursued  her  own  adventures.  What  did  grandmamma  think? 
It  was  rather  a  wet  morning,  but  not  very;  so  she  and  Dick  rode 
ouiside  the  coach,  and  put  the  servants  inside.  It  had  been  the 
greatest  fun — they  saw  the  dawn,  but  not  in  England  as  they  had 
hoped,  for  they  were  still  in  Wales.  The  coachman  was  very  kind. 
He  told  the  guard  that  Dick  was  “a  bit  o’  blood,”  and  the  guard 
had  said,  “  Bless  your  life,  that  liquor’s  bound  to  show  ” — wasn’t 
that  fun?  It  was  three  in  the  morning  when  they  w^ere  off,  and  not  a 
soul  out  of  bed,  once  past  the  inn-yard. 

She  touched  but  lightly  on  the  landscape,  flashed  upon  by  the 
coach-lamps  and  swiftly  blotted  out ;  slumbrous  villages,  shaly  banks, 
lanes  endless  and  tortuous,  strong  ascents  and  breakneck  gallops 
down  into  blackness,  gaunt  finger-posts  to  hidden  ways — a  chance- 
caught  “To  Chester,”  another  “To  Caernarvon,”  and  then  “To 
Ruthin,”  w'here  lay,  she  knew,  IMorfa  Mawr,  the  cradle  and  chief 
seat  of  all  the  Cai-ylls — dripping  trees,  rivers,  narrow  bridges.  She 
had  lived  through  the  dark  upon  these,  but  they  were  not  for  her 
tongue  to  tell  of.  Nor  now,  when  the  five  dark  hours  had  boon  past, 
and  with  the  pale  winter  sun  striving  with  the  rain,  they  had  looked 
out  upon  the  heart  of  Wales — and  there  was  Ogwen  Lake,  all  black 
under  the  storm-cloud,  and  all  that  litter  and  slide  so  shining  wet 
under  the  splintered  mountain :  a  quarry  of  slate !  Not  for  her 
untried  speech  all  this.  She  spoke  rather  of  their  fellow  passengers, 
and  as  one  w'ho  knew  them  W'ell :  the  young  usher  for  Rugby,  with  a 
painful  catch  in  his  breath,  who  had  shown  her  the  portrait  of  his 
mother;  the  sea-captain  homing  to  wife  and  child  at  Wem;  the 
wine-merchant  whose  head  had  nodded  on  to  her  shoulder,  and  whose 
apologies  had  been  so  frequent  and  profound;  and,  lastly,  and  with 
fervour,  she  told  of  ]\Ir.  Aloysius  Banks.  Kind !  He  had  been 
more  than  kind — he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind — and  had 
accompanied  them  to  London. 

“  Do  you  mean,”  asked  Lady  Morfa  here,  “  that  this — ah,  person 
— was  going  out  of  his  way  when  he  came  on  to  London  ?  ’  ’ 

Miss  Hermia  was  not  so  innocent  as  to  fail  to  understand  what 
Lady  IMorfa  meant  by  a  “  person.” 

“  He’s  not  a  person — what  you  would  call  a  person — grandmamma, 
at  all.  And,  of  course,  he  lives  in  London.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  don’t  know  him — indeed,  he  told  me  that  you  did.  He  had  met 
you  at  Lady  Crowland’s,  he  said.  He  had  been  able  to  do  you  some 
trifling  service.  You  bowed.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  Mr.  Aloy¬ 
sius  Banks,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.” 

Grandmamma  may  have  meant  to  name  Mr.  Banks  a  personage, 
hut  did  not  look  as  if  she  had.  She  denied  his  acquaintance.  Miss 
Chambre  sketched  him  freehand. 

He  was  extraordinarily  ugly,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  cold.  His 
eyebrows  looked  very  odd  when  the  rime  was  thick  upon  them.  He 
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wore  a  plaid  scarf  so  tightly  round  his  neck  that  Dick  had  said,  and 
she  could  not  but  agree,  that  he  looked  like  a  skull  tied  up  in  cross- 
bones.  He  had  been  snappish  at  first,  but  they  had  done  their  best 
to  make  him  happier,  and  she  believed  they  had  succeeded.  Nobody 
could  have  been  kinder  than  he.  He  was  a  poet  and  critic — most 
severe — but  that  was  forced  upon  him.  He  was  a  Whig,  of  course; 
and  he  said  that  all  the  Ministerial  poets,  and,  above  all,  the  Jacobin 
poets,  were  so  deplorably  bad  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  stringent. 
He  had  been  charged,  he  said,  but  unjustly  charged,  with  having 
caused  one  young  man  to  die  of  mortification,  or  (as  he  hoped  it  might 
be  said)  of  remorse.  Mr.  Banks  denied  it,  but  said  that  he  hoped 
that  he  shouhl  never  shrink  from  his  duty  to  the  Constitution, 
however  painful  that  duty  might  be.  He  had  the  profoundest  respect 
for  the  Constitution,  and  for  great  families.  Anecdotes !  He  had 
one  for  every  fine  house  he  passed.  There  was  Sir  Tancarville  Tan- 
carville’s:  he  had  married  his  cook.  Stokeheaton’s  mansion  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  very  sad  affair — how  young  Lord  Wilmer  had  called 
out  Colonel  Despard,  and  how  the  Colonel  had  shot  him ;  Mr.  Banks 
had  to  be  excused  the  reason.  Then  there  had  been  Lady  Diana 
Meon,  who  ran  away  with — 

“  And  we  saw  Wolseley  Hall,  grandmamma,  where  papa  had  often 
stayed,  with  Sir  Charles.  They  saw  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  together, 
you  know — but  I  forgot!  You  didn’t  agree  with  papa  about  that. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Banks,  by  any  means.”  Lady  JMorfa  considered  that 
that  was  the  best  thing  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Banks  so  far ;  but  she 
did  not  say  so.  She  was  learning  this  free-spoken  granddaughter 
of  hers. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Banks  was  at  his  best  upon  the 
subject  of  noble  birth  and  what  he  called  “Franchise.”  What 
had  he  meant  by  that,  precisely?  Miss  Chambre  had  asked  him. 
He  had  explained.  Franchise  was  the  liberty  which  blood  conferred, 
and,  in  these  days,  place,  since  the  King,  we  must  not  forget,  was 
the  Fountain  of  Honour,  and  could  ennoble  by  a  look.  So  franchise 
was  liberty — the  liberty  to  be  free,  and  the  liberty  to  rule  a  free 
people — a  harmony,  not  a  discord  of  ideas.  “  I  found  that  difficult,” 
said  Miss  Hermia.  “  I  asked  him  what  gave  the  liberty  to  rule, 
and  he  said  Place;  what  gave  Place,  and  he  said  Blood.”  It  was 
puzzling.  A  free  people  had  the  freedom  to  be  ruled;  Blood  and 
Place  had  the  freedom  to  rule.”  She  frowned  now  as  she  thought 
of  it.  “  Bits  of  blood,”  were  they,  the  coachman  had  said  to  the 
guard.  And  then  she  remembered  the  butcher’s  horse.  There  had 
been  blood  there,  too. 

All  that  apart,  she  owned  that  she  had  found  Mr.  Banks’  eulogy 
of  the  Carylls  rather  fulsome.  “  He  knew  who  we  were  without 
our  having  to  tell  him.  He  said  that  the  county  still  mourned  grand¬ 
papa,  and  that  Uncle  Roddy  was  very  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  then  he  spoke  of  you,  grandmamma, 
and  of  Uncle  Badlesmere,  and  of  all  your  family.  He  said  that  the 
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Botetorts  and  the  Carylls  bore  the  only  shields  that  remained  unsullied 
in  England.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that  impossible,  and  that 
if  it  were  true  he  ought  not  to  say  it  to  us.  Perhaps  1  ought  not 
to  have  gone  so  far — Dick  thought  not.  But  he  was  very  charming 
in  what  he  said  about  you.” 

Lady  Morfa  took  Mr.  Banks’s  charms  as  best  she  might.  She 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  what  the  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  saj 
of  herself,  and  accepted  with  grim  acquiescence  a  tribute  to  that  com¬ 
bination  in  her  ladyship’s  person  of  exalted  birth  and  enlightened 
principles  which  set  England,  our  happy  country,  apart  from  all 
European  nations.  If  her  granddaughter  did  not  report  him  exactly, 
that  is  what  he  had  said.  Miss  Chambre  remembered  also  how  he 
had  praised  Mr.  Fox,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lords  Gx*ey  and  Grenville.  I^ord  Crowland  he  was  proud 
to  call  his  Maecenas.  All  this  should  have  endeared  him  to  Lady 
Morfa,  for  all  these  were  her  allies;  but  she  was  staggered  with  what 
followed.  Miss  Hermia,  owning  that  she  knew  nothing  of  these 
gentlemen,  had  asked  him  concerning  others — “  friends  of  papa’s”— 
with  less  happy  results.  ‘‘  When  I  asked  him,”  she  said,  ‘‘if  he 
had  known  Lord  Edward,  he  said  ‘  Good  God !  ’  and  had  no  more 
to  say.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  and,  like  Mr.  Banks,  said 
no  more ;  for  Lord  Edward  could  only  be  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  describe  as  ‘‘  that  little  renegade  who 
married  the  Frenchwoman,”  and  who  signified  for  her  the  three 
things  in  this  world  most  detestable — enthusiasm,  slackness  of  fibre, 
and  treachery.  She  kept  a  keen  ear  for  Miss  Hermia’s  chatter 
after  that ;  but  all  went  passably  well  until  the  end. 

‘‘  And  so,  grandmamma,  we  got  to  London  at  last,  and  met  the 
carnage,  and  oh  !  I  must  tell  you  of  a  most  disagreeable  thing — which 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  about.” 

Out  it  came,  the  whole  of  it,  and  Lady  iNIorfa  bristled  and 
stiffened  as  she  heard.  A  staked  horse!  The  battle  at  the  gates! 
'The  ring,  the  prostrate  gentleman.  “  Dick  tells  me  he  was  a 
gentleman,  but  I  can’t  believe  that.  He  was  tipsy  and  one  of  two. 
The  other  I  couldn’t  see,  because  the  butcher  had  him  by  the  coat- 
collar;  he  was  tipsy,  too,  and,  Dick  says,  a  peer.  He  was  using 
very  bad  language,  but  couldn’t  possibly  get  away.  The  butcher 
was  a  splendid  young  man.”  And  then  she  added,  ‘‘  His  eyes  give 
him  that  proud  look.  I  mean  that  they  see  you,  and  see  that  you 
are  nothing.” 

‘‘  You  are  talking  sad  rubbish,  my  dear,”  said  Lady  Morfa  with 
decision.  ‘‘  What’s  all  this?  I’ve  heard  nothing  of  it.” 

Dick  Chambre,  very  red  and  uncomfortable,  put  in  his  w'ord.  ‘‘  I 
don’t  think  it  need  disturb  you,  ma’am.  It  was  some  vulgar  attack. 
They  sent  for  the  constables,  and,  no  doubt,  it’s  all  over.  I  think 
Hermy  was  upset.” 

If  she  was,  it  became  her.  It  gave  her  starry  eyes  and  a  colour 
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of  flame;  it  lifted  her  head  and  gave  a  thrill  to  her  voice.  “  No  one 
can  bear  injustice,”  she  said.  “It’s  horrible.  Oh,  grandmamma, 
what  do  you  think?  They’ve  taken  the  man  to  prison  because  they 
staked  his  horse.  Why,  papa  would  have — Oh,  grandmamma,  what 
can  we  do?  ” 

Lady  Morfa,  after  blinking  and  working  her  tightened  lips,  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation.  ”  We  can  do  a  number  of  things,  my 
dear,  and  one  of  them  is  to  refrain  from  discussing  subjects  of  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  If  you  will  kindly  ring  the  bell.  I’ll  have 
vou  shown  your  rooms.  I’m  an  old  woman,  as  you  see,  and  not 
above  owning  when  I’m  tired.  Bing  the  bell,  my  child.” 

Miss  Hemnia  was  taken  in  convoy  by  the  housekeeper;  hut  Ensign 
Dick  remained  to  show  his  commission,  for  w^hich  he  had  to  thank 
his  grandmother,  to  talk  of  the  Anny  of  Portugal,  which  he  was 
soon  to  join,  of  the  levee,  of  uniforms,  and  other  glories  of 
vouth.  He  was  a  simple,  well-spoken  lad,  much  to  her  ladyship’s 
taste.  She  liked  young  men  to  be  good-looking,  to  call  her  “  ma’am,” 
and  to  agree  with  her.  These  were  Caryll  qualities;  and  she  could 
manage  the  Carylls,  or,  at  least,  had  never  met  with  one  whom  she 
could  not.  Dick  Chambre  proved  no  exception,  and  with  his  help 
she  flattered  herself  that  she  could  deal  with  the  girl.  The  girl  was 
Chambre — that  was  evident ;  but  Lady  Morfa  meant  to  do  her  duty 
by  her.  What  was  this  wild  story  of  the  butcher’s  horse?  What 
had  Dick  to  say  about  that?  The  unhappy  Dick  had  much  to  say 
which  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  reveal.  That  she  guessed; 
therefore,  after  letting  him  flounder  and  blush  into  incoherence,  she 
gave  him  his  orders.  “  My  dear  boy,  it’s  clear  that  you  have  great  good 
sense.  These  vulgar  things  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  time  we 
live  in ;  insubordination,  however,  must  be  checked.  I  remember 
that  I  speak  to  a  soldier.  Your  sister  is  excited  because  she  is  tired. 
To-morrow  she  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  Give  her  my  love, 
and  say  that  I  shall  excuse  her  at  dinner  to-night.  Let  her  have  her 
sleep  out — she  shan’t  be  called  in  the  morning.  And  let  us  have 
no  more  talk  of  fighting  butchers  and  their  horses.  Truly,  a 
‘  splendid  ’  young  man !  Remember,  Richard,  we  must  have  no 
more  wild  speeches.  And  the  less  of  your  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks  the 
better.  Progers  will  show  you  your  quarters  if  you  ring.  You  will 
find  your  man,  no  doubt.”  So  away  with  Ensign  Richard  and  his 
commission. 

But  her  ladyship  had  more  to  do.  After  a  time  of  bleak  survey 
of  the  fire,  she  rang  her  handbell.  Progers,  the  careworn  butler, 
the  velvet-footed,  came  in. 

“  .\h,  Progers,”  said  the  lady,  “  has  his  lordship  returned?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.  His  lordship  have  returned.  His  lordship  have 
asked  me  to  say  that  he  is  feeling  himself  indisposed,  and  will  not 
dine.” 

“  No,  no.  I  will  see  his  lordship  presently.  Has  Dr.  Noring  been 
sent  for?  ” 
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“  Dr.  Noring  is  here,  my  lady.  He  is  with  his  lordship.” 

”  Very  well.  That  will  do,  I  think.  And — ah,  Progers —  ” 

“My  lady?” 

“  There  was,  I  understand,  a  disagreeable  scene  this  afternoon. 
Vernour,  the  butcher,  was  concerned  in  it.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.”  Progers  of  the  furrowed  brow! 

”  Let  orders  be  given  that  Vernour  is  not  to  call  again  for  custom. 
Let  that  be  done  at  once.  And  let  there  be  no  talking  about  this, 
if  you  please.  Miss  Chambre  was  greatly  upset  by  the  affair.  1 
don’t  wish  anything  said  to  Miss  Chambre — or  to  anybody  in  the 
house.  Understand  that,  Progers.” 

“  Very  good,  my  lady.” 

Dr.  Noring  reported  that  the  young  Earl  of  Morfa  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  must  have  rest.  A 
low  diet  could  do  no  harm;  but  rest  was  imperative. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH,  IF  YOU  PLEASE,  YOU  M.\Y  CONTEMPLATE  HEU  FAMILY. 

It  is  possible  that  the  annals  of  the  politicians  may  enshrine 
the  person  of  a  stauncher  Whig  than  that  of  Jane  (bom  Botetort) 
Countess  of  Morfa,  but  if  they  do  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  It  is 
highly  improbable ;  she  was  not  only  all  that  a  Whig  should  be,  she 
was  all  that  he  could  ever  be  and  remain  a  man.  She  was  a  Whig 
of  the  Whigs,  dotting  all  the  i’s  in  the  sacred  words  British  Constitu¬ 
tion;  she  was  Whiggism  incarnate,  for  she  added  character  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  what  she  professed,  that  she  was.  Where  Mr.  Fox  had 
doubted,  she  had  affirmed;  where  Lord  Crowland  shook  his  head,  she 
shook  her  fist ;  where  my  Lord  Grey  was  tempted  to  inquire,  she 
held  her  nose.  Thus  she  was  the  sublimity  of  the  Whig  position, 
which  was  not  one  of  compromise,  but  of  despair.  For  the  Whigs 
took  kings  into  favour,  not  because  they  were  estimable,  but  because 
without  them  the  families  could  not  govern ;  and  though  many  of 
them  may  have  believed  it,  and  some  may  have  said  it,  I  know  of 
none  to  whom  it  was  so  much  bone  of  the  bone  as  to  Lady  Morfa, 
of  none  who  said  it  so  stoutly  and  lived  it  so  hard  as  she  did. 

She  divided  mankind,  for  all  purposes,  into  two  classes.  Either 
you  were  Family,  or  you  were  a  person.  Collectively,  you  were  still 
Family,  unless  you  were  the  Mob.  It’s  true  she  allowed,  for  con¬ 
venience,  of  a  third  possible  class  in  which  either  of  the  categories 
might  be  temporarily  embraced.  If,  being  Family,  you  happened 
to  earn  your  living  by  sword  or  pen,  she  might,  in  her  gentler 
moments,  refer  to  you  as  of  the  Executive ;  if,  being  of  the  Mob,  you 
should  raise  your  head  into  her  notice,  she  would  undoubtedly— for 
she  was  as  incisive  as  she  was  frank — call  you  a  Hireling.  Here, 
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then,  was  a  sort  of  limbo  for  Society,  into  which  fell,  naturally.  Kings, 
i^rchbishops.  Secretaries  of  State,  and  others — admittedly  a  make¬ 
shift  and  due  to  the  complexity  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
introduced,  whereby  a  i\Ir.  Canning  and  a  Lord  Castlereagh  might 
labour  side  by  side. 

lu  1809,  when  we  first  make  her  acquaintance,  she  was  in  her 
seventieth  year,  and  the  twentieth  of  her  widowhood.  She  had  married 
all  her  daughters — one  of  them.  Miss  Chambre’s  mother,  had,  to  be 
sure,  done  that  for  herself — and  was  still  queen  of  Caryll  House, 

St.  James’s,  and  of  all  the  Caryll  castles  and  demesnes,  until  such 
time  as  Earl  Roderick,  her  only  son  and  her  last-bom,  should  marry 
into  Family  and  reign  alone.  In  person  she  was  thin,  not  tall,  and 
very  much  like  an  eagle,  with  a  nose  sharp,  bony,  and  prominent, 
with  eyes  black,  hard,  and  deeply  set,  which  were  capable  of  un¬ 
swerving,  unblinking,  and  rather  terrible  scrutiny  of  persons  and 
things.  She  could  blink  them  too,  bitterly,  when  she  chose;  and 
her  lips,  which  were  thin,  had  a  way  of  twitching  very  elfin  to  behold. 
Lastly,  she  stooped  to  a  crutch,  called  you  “  My  dear,”  said  exactly 
what  she  pleased,  never  concealed  her  opinions,  and  was  absolutely 
candid  as  to  her  tastes,  which  were  coarse,  and  her  dislikes,  which 
were  three.  I  have  mentioned  them  before :  enthusiasm,  slackness 
of  fibre,  and  treachery  to  Family.  These  things  really  disgusted,  and 
one  of  them  really  shocked  her.  Have  I  spoken  of  her  religion? 
She  was  punctilious  in  that  matter,  for  she  was,  of  course,  an 
Erastian.  It  was  a  question  of  drill. 

Her  parties  were  renowned,  not  for  their  brilliancy  of  talk — she 
smelt  enthusiasm  in  good  talkers — but  for  their  severe  exclusion  of 
all  but  the  purest  of  the  pure.  The  Executive  wei’e  on  their  best 
behaviour  there,  you  may  well  believe.  It  was  said  that  in  certain 
lights  a  faint  but  exquisite  tinge  of  azure  was  to  be  seen  floating  over 
her  thronged  assemblies,  like  a  bloom  upon  a  budding  coppice;  a 
shot  effect,  an  irradiance,  an  aural  shimmer  of  blue.  I  can  easily 
believe  it,  but  (since  even  Lady  iMorfa  was  humatr  and  her  parties 
must  be  slightly  tainted  with  that  failing),  I  prefer  another  similitude, 
which  has  been  happily  used  of  them.  Imagine  a  fish-pond,  one  of 
those  ovals  of  dark,  still,  and  lilied  water,  marble-rimmed,  which  you 
find  in  old  gardens  of  statues,  cypress  walks,  and  deep  turf.  Just 
as  in  that  the  carp  vary  in  perfection ;  while  some  are  of  the  ruddiest 
gold,  some  unfortunately  have  silver  splashes,  and  some  again  are  so 
scored  with  the  paler  metal  that  the  gold  and  silver  seem  to  have 
changed  places,  and  some  even  have  no  gold  visible,  but  show  all  of 
silver — yet  all  are  undoubtedly  gold-fish,  by  an  ancestry  which 
cannot  be  denied:  so  it  was  in  Lady  IMorfa’s  drawing-rooms,  that 
though  all  her  guests  were  Whigs  by  origin  and  men  of  Family  by 
grace,  some  were  specked  with  radicalism,  and  some  desperate 
players  speckled  only  now  wdth  the  remnants  of  Whiggery, 
and  some  had  so  basely  handled  themselves  that,  but  for  species, 
tio  sign  remained-  Among  these  variegated  ones  are  some  whom  we 
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must  reckon  with.  We  may  pass  Lord  Henry  Petty  by,  altliough  he 
must  be  a  IMarquis  before  our  tale  is  done.  But  there  swam  my  Lord 
Sandgate,  all  gleaming  silver,  there  another  white  renegade.  Captain 
the  Honourable  Robert  Ranald  of  the  Navy — Member  for  Westmin¬ 
ster,  but  so  finely  descended  and  so  much  a  man  that  his  pedigree 
and  (what  was  odd)  his  virtues  tinged  his  coat  in  her  Ladyship’s 
eyes.  There,  too,  much  at  his  ease,  came  and  went  Lord  Rodono, 
parcel  gilt,  but  saved  by  a  fine  gift  of  raillery.  At  all  of  these,  and  at 
others  like  them,  whom  to  name  would  be  tedious — Mervyn  Touchett, 
Pink  Mordaunt,  Gell-Gell,  Lord  Drillstone,  and  their  friends— the 
liady  of  Caryll  House  looked  through  rose-coloured  glasses,  which 
lent  them  charitable  pretence.  But  those  pale  fish  beyond  them— 
your  baronets  Wolseley  and  Burdett,  your  Squires  Whitbread  and 
Colonels  Wardle — “  my  dear,  those  are  impossible  persons.  I  will 
not  know  them,  and  there’s  an  end.  As  well  ask  me  to  have  inCobbett 
— that  man — or  your  IMajor  Cartwright,  or  precious  Parson  Tooke.” 
Them  you  never,  never  saw  in  the  unruffled  pool,  where  great  Caven¬ 
dish,  great  Russell,  great  Crowland,  and  great  Vane  oared  the  deep 
on  golden  fins.  To  be  sure,  she  made  an  exception — pour  rire— in 
favour  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  big-nosed,  brawny,  long-armed  peer— 
Citizen  Staidiope  of  his  own  dubbing.  Him  she  let  in,  as  Samson 
of  old  was  led,  to  make  sport.  “Citizen?”  she  had  said,  “yes, 
indeed,  that  is  what  the  poor  man  has  made  of  himself.  Have  him, 
by  all  means.”  She  called  him  Citizen  before  he  could  call  her 
one,  and  never  called  him  anything  else  until  he  sickened,  and 
loathed  the  term.  What  is  more,  she  treated  him  as  she  would  have 
treated  an  alderman  or  a  royal  duke — as  he  knew  very  well. 

1  find  that  I  have  very  little  to  say  of  the  young  Earl  Roderick,  her 
son.  Born  late,  he  had  grown  up  sickly  and  passably  vicious.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  old.  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  unpopular.  Up  to  the  time  when  this  tale  begins 
he  had  done  nothing  commendable,  and  a  good  deal  of  which  1  shall 
be  charitably  silent.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  niggardly,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  hated  him.  The  two  things  are  by  no 
means  incompatible,  and  are  very  likely  connected. 

But  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Chambre  connection, 
which  is  of  serious  moment  to  you  who  read,  and  was  the  heaviest 
blow  ever  dealt  at  the  doughty  Countess  of  Morfa.  Miss  Chambre 
was  in  this  position :  Lady  Morfa  was  her  grandmother  and  prac¬ 
tically  her  owner  for  a  term  of  years  yet  to  come.  Colonel  Chambre, 
her  father,  had  never  had  a  shilling,  not  even  on  the  day  when  he 
ran  off  with  Lady  Hermione  Caryll,  her  mother,  made  a  Scots  mar¬ 
riage  of  it,  and  prepared  to  be  happy;  but  that  Lady  Hermione  had 
had  some  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  her  own  right.  When  Colonel 
Chambre  died,  in  1807,  his  widow  was  not  long  in  following  him— 
and  yet  she  was  not  soon  enough  for  his  children’s  liberties.  For 
between  his  death  and  her  own,  my  Lady  Morfa  interposed  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  spending  a  year  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose,  with  the  result 
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that  Lady  Hermione  disposed  of  her  thousand  as  follows.  Dick,  her 
son  was  to  have  half  when  he  came  of  age.  If  he  died  unmarried, 
his  portion  was  to  be  added  to  the  other.  But  Hermia’s  share  and 
contingency  were  not  to  be  hers  until  she  was  five-and-twenty,  or 
married  with  the  consent  of  her  grandmother.  If  she  died  under 
that  age,  or  married  after  the  fashion  of  her  mother,  her  five  hundred, 
or  whatever  more  she  might  have,  was  to  return  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Carylls,  whence  it  came.  The  money  was  paltry  enough,  but 
the  tutorship  was  not — and  that  was  what  Lady  Morfa  was  after. 
She  did  not  intend,  if  she  could  help  it,  that  Hermione’s  girl  should 
orow  up  either  a  pure  fool  like  her  mother,  or  a  fool  adulterated  with 
knave,  as  she  was  convinced  Colonel  Chambre,  her  father,  must 
have  been.  He  w’as  a  man  whom  she  as  heartily  despised  as  she 
heartily  hated;  and  certainly,  from  her  point  of  view,  the  Colonel’s 
record  was  not  comfortable.  He  was  both  enthusiastic  and  a  traitor 
to  Family.  He  could  only  have  had  one  other  vice — and  Lady  Her- 
mione  had  that,  poor  soul ! 

Colonel  llichard  Chambre — Dick,  Handsome  Dick,  Firebrand  Dick, 
Dick  of  the  Gallop,  all  these  things  they  called,  who  loved,  him — 
was  a  cadet  of  a  good  English  house  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  planting 
times.  As  a  boy  he  had  read  as  he  rode,  as  a  young  man  in  the 
— th  Foot,  if  he  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  he  had  a  book  in  his 
left.  Yet  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  American  War,  got 
his  steps  rapidly  and  with  dash,  and  might  have  risen  high,  but  for 
two  things.  At  Charleston  he  came  to  love  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  it  was  a  fault  (I  suppose)  of  his  nature  to  desire  to  be 
that  which  he  loved.  Hence  he  found  himself  sympathising  with 
the  rebels,  and  as  good  as  a  rebel  himself.  Tom  Paine  did  the  rest 
for  him.  There  was  no  half-way  house  for  the  likes  of  Handsome 
Dick;  he  broke  his  sword,  he  threw  up  his  commission;  they  say 
that  it  was  Lord  Edward — with  a  bright  eye  on  France — who  per¬ 
suaded  him  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  own  blood  in  a  quarrel  whose 
issue  was  certain,  but  to  keep  them  unrusted,  rather,  against  the 
time  coming.  But  for  that  he  would  either  have  settled  in  America 
or  died  for  the  Americans.  As  things  were,  he  returned  to  Europe 
with  his  beloved  friend,  wdth  him  in  due  course  went  into  France, 
improved  acquaintance  with  Tom,  and  shared  in  the  great  design  of 
re-making  Britain  as  the  Bights  of  Man  demanded.  His  English 
adventures  were  not  happy,  as  revolutionaries  conceive  of  happiness. 
The  last  king  was  not  hanged  in  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest;  no 
blood  was  shed,  but  quantities  of  ink;  even  the  honours  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  sedition  were  denied  him.  He  consorted  with  Godwin,  and 
found  him  squalid,  with  IMr.  Tooke,  and  thought  him  unpardonably 
dry.  However,  from  that  gentleman’s  house  at  Wimbledon  he  did 
concoct  a  private  adventure,  with  danger  in  it,  excitement,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  with  fruit.  From  Wimbledon  it  was  that  he  rode  into 
London  on  a  still  summer’s  night  in  1788,  tethered  his  horse^  scaled 
the  wall  of  Caryll  House  garden,  and  affixed  to  it  a  rope-ladder.  At 
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the  stroke  of  midnight  pretty  T^udy  TIerniione,  all  blushes,  terrors 
and  fluttered  heart,  fell  panting  into  his  arms.  He  had  met  her  it 
seems,  but  three  times  in  his  life,  had  loved  her  at  sight,  and  found 
means  to  make  her  love  him.  He  helped  her  over  the  wall,  put  her 
up  behind  him,  and  galloped  away  to  Finchley  and  an  awaitin*' 
carriage.  Dick  of  the  Gallop — this  feat  was  the  occasion  of  the  nick-  | 
name.  At  Carstairs,  in  Scotland,  he  pi’oclaimed  her  his  before  God  ® 
and  the  innkeeper’s  family;  he  took  her  to  Roscommon  and  his  house 
of  Chambre’s  Court;  and  next  year  Hermia  -Mary  was  born  into  the 
world — a  daughter  of  debate — one  hundred  and  one  years  to  a  dav 
since  Rupert  Earl  of  IMorfa  had  thanked  God  publicly  for  the  British 
Constitution. 

The  subsequent  feats  of  Galloping  Dick  did  nothing  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  mother-in-law.  He  went  back  to  France,  and  (Lady 
Morfa  believed),  directly  procured  the  fall  of  the  Bastille;  he  showed 
himself  in  England  in  1794,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  High  Treason 
trials  of  that  year  by  the  fact  that  he  was  full  of  schemes  for  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  failure  of  that,  its  tragic  absurdity,  its 
treacheries,  hidings,  women’s  clothes,  and  bedside  arrests,  above 
all,  the  death  in  delirium  of  the  adored  and  adorable  little 
incendiary  at  the  heart  of  it,  went  near  to  breaking  Chainbre’s 
own  heart,  and  quite  broke  his  spirit.  He  galloped  no  more, 
but  cultivated  his  few  acres,  bred  foxhounds,  and  gave  his 
children  of  his  best.  Hermia  INIary  (as  he  always  called  her) 
was  his  favourite ;  I  believe  he  told  her  everything  he  had  ever 
done — and  he  might  well  do  that,  for  he  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  his 
misdeeds.  He  had  ever  been  too  ardent  to  have  time  for  rakelielliiig;  | 
he  ate  vegetables,  and  drank  water  with  his  wine.  Towards  the  end  I 
of  his  life  he  took  to  prophecy,  stroking  his  girl’s  hair  or  playing 
gently  with  her  hand.  He  had  hopes  that  she  would  in  her  person 
justify  all  that  he  had  loved  and  served  in  the  world.  Should  she, 
the  child  of  Privilege,  show  Privilege  powerless  before  the  Rights  of 
Man!  That  was  his  prophecy.  “I  see  you  a  woman  grown,  my 
child ;  1  see  you  a  lover.  Manhood — womanhood — and  the  call  of  the 
heart  between;  you  will  never  be  false  to  that.  Love  worthily,  love 
well,  love  the  best.  Love  truth,  love  justice,  my  Hermia  Mary;  hate 
like  the  devil  those  three  children  of  his — Cant,  False  Privilege,  and 
Treachei’y  to  the  Truth  that  is  in  you.”  Pretty  sentiments  these 
for  a  man  to  die  in,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  House  of  Caryll! 
Pretty  for  Jane  Countess  of  Morfa  to  see  the  fire  of  them  still  smoul¬ 
dering  in  this  girl’s  grey  eyes.  But  there  it  was,  though  guarded, 
when  that  beaked  great  lady  came  to  Roscommon  in  1807. 

She  came  in  her  chariot  and  four,  like  an  eagle  that  had  scented 
carrion  from  afar  and  had  swooped  directly  the  watchers  had 
departed.  Pretty,  tearful  Lady  Hermione — if  she  were  a  watcher- 
had  resigned  witliout  a  struggle  to  the  tearing  of  her  entrails ;  young 
Dick,  a  more  delicate  image  of  his  father,  fair-haired,  slim,  and 
falcon-like  as  he  had  been,  swallowed  his  ensigncy  and  became  a 
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ioI)le  Whig;  but  Hermia  Mary- kept  an  open  mind.  She,  too,  had 
w.nething  of  her  father — his  hot  colouring  and  liis  dark  grey  eyes— - 
)Ut  in  all  else  resembled  the  Carylls.  She  had  their  dark  tresses, 
sheir  easy  carriage,  bold  voice,  and  imperious  judgments;  she  was 
ifraid  of  nobody,  and  always  spoke  the  truth.  All  these  things  corn- 
nended  her  to  her  grandmother,  who  loved  her  order,  loved  beauty, 
md  loved  courage,  even  when  displayed  at  her  own  expense.  This 
rirl  fulfilled  all  her  loves;  she  had  remarkable  beauty  of  face  and 
person,  she  showed  Family  to  the  finger-tips;  and  she  had  wit. 
jftdy  Morfa  left  Ireland  full  of  promises;  Dick  w'as  to  have  his 
Enaioney — that  would  get  rid  of  Dick;  but  Hermia  Mary  was  to  be 
,  g!,u  out  in  London,  a  Caryll  beauty  and  a  Caryll  heiress — she 
,J{  see  to  that.  The  times  were  hopeful.  The  old  king  was 
.  •  a  to  be  incurable,  the  Prince  would  be  Regent.  His  friends 
TP  (i.jr  friends.  There  would  be  a  Whig  administration,  and — here 
A’e  see  the  finger  of  Providence — a  child  of  the  House  of  Caryll  would 
igain  be  ^laid  of  Honour,  as  she  had  not  been  since  1689.  Thus 
iady  Morfa  conceived  that  the  Gods  of  England  would  dispose  and 
;ovem  the  hearts  of  princes  whom  the  Whigs  had  set  up.  One  might 
•redit  Them  with  more  grandiose  designs ;  but  there  is  a  story  of  an 
Eastern  mystic  which  is  to  the  point. 

This  enthusiast,  they  say,  chose  out  for  himself  a  place  in  the  desert 
inder  a  palm-tree;  and  lying  there  supine  and  entirely  naked, 
ioncentrated  his  sight  upon  his  own  navel,  and  at  last,  after  some 
'hirty  years’  toil,  liad  the  reward  of  seeing  the  whole  wheeling  order 
)f  the  Cosmos — all  Time  and  all  Existence — centred  and  revolving 
ibout  that  fixed  point.  And  whether  your  Whig  statesman  hide 
limself  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  British  Constitution  and  its  spiky 
rieze  of  privilege,  or  within  the  walls  and  double  gates  of  Caryll 
Souse,  St.  James’s,  he  is  apt  to  mistake  Providence  for  the  gardener, 
md  to  see  in  the  soft-footed  messengers  of  his  chambers  Angels  and 
\Iinisters  of  Destiny. 

When  Hermia  Mary  left  Ireland  it  was  said  that  she  had  emptied 
ohe  country  of  its  most  beautiful  women.  It  may  well  be  so.  I 
lave  seen  her  portrait  by  Lawrence,  which  gives  a  face  of  high 
seriousness  in  rich  hues  of  carmine,  ivory,  and  dark  brow'n.  Her 
igure  is  certainly  exquisite,  her  hair  like  a  sable  cloud.  Her  rivals 
n  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  used  to  say  that  she  had 
;oo  much  composure  for  a  debutante.  They  all  implied  by  that  that 
she  had  her  own  ideas. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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